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REPORT 


OP THE 

INDIAN SURVEY COMMITTEE, 

1904-1905. 

■ 

I. 

CHAPTER I. 

Preliminary. 

The appointment of a Committee to examine the methods and working of 

Appointment of the ludian Survey Committee. Department, with 

Special reference to the preparation or 
revision and the reproduction of the Topographical maps of the country, 
was notified in Resolution No. 1581, dated 31st October 1904, issued by the 
Government of India in the Department of Revenue and Agriculture. 

2. The instructions to the Committee were contained in paragraphs 2 and 3 

TheCotrflnitteo-.in.tructions. the Resolution, of which, for facility 

of reference, wo quote the relevant 

portions ;— 

Among the more important points which the Committee will enquire into and report 
on are the following :-~ 

I. The staie of the maps in each province and, the measures required to bring them 

up to Under this head attention will bo directed to the quality of existing 

topographical maps and the extent to which they serve the purposes of the general adminis¬ 
tration and of the different departments concerned, such as the Military, Revenue, and Public 
Works Departments; the future programme of topographical work ; the scale or scales on which 
maps in different parts of the country or for different purposes should be published; the order 
of urgency of the maps required ; and the arrangements for keeping up to date the topograph¬ 
ical maps which exist or are to he prepared. 

II. Methods and expense of survey. —Under this head information will be collected as to 
whether any standards of work have been fixed, and if not, whether it is possible to fix 
them, varying as they must do in different kinds of country ; whether there is any system¬ 
atic method of comparing the outturn and quality of work and the cost of different parties; 
and whether information so gained is made practical use of. It is also*for investigation whe¬ 
ther the cadastral survey in different provinces is carried on so as best to allow of its utilisation 
for topographical work, and if not, whether it would be advisable to adopt a different system, 
and whether such utilisation results in any substantial economy, as compared with a fresh 
topographical survey. The question of utilising professional agency for the supervision of 
cadastral work, and of how far the same agency could he employed for the maintenance of 
topographical maps will also be for oonsideration. And tho degree of accuracy which is desir¬ 
able in each class of survey will be defined. 

III. Methods of reproduction.^VaisT this head an examination will be made of the 
present system under which the results of the field surveys are utilized in drawing tho maps; 
of the methods of reproducing and publishing them at present adopted; of the acouiaoy and 
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style of the published maps; and of the relative cost and efficiency of the different processes 
employed. 


IF. The organisation of the Department .—Under this head consideration will be given 
to the .question w'hich has been under consideration from time to time of the transfer of the 
head-quarters from Calcutta to Dehra Dun, and of arranging for ®utside agency to do the 
extra-departmental work which at pn-osont impa.«es such a burden on the Survey publishing 
offices. It will be for consideration how far, havjng regard to the volume of work expected 
from it, the cadre of the Department both in its Imperial and Provincial Branches is in need of 
being strengthened ; whether its effiicienoy might not be increased by better organisation, and 
more especially by better arrangements for the local supervision of work in the Held ; whether 
the method of recruitment to the Provincial Branch is susceptible of improvement; and 
how far the larger employment of natives of India is possible. It will also have to be con¬ 
sidered whether, with topographical work actively in progress all over India and on the 
frontiers, and in view of the necessity of maintaining the maps which will then be prepared by 
systematic and periodical revision, it woirld not be better to decentralise the administrative 
control of the Departm^t, and to locate several bead-quarters in different provinces in oloshr 
relationship with the Local Governments, and if so. it will be for decision whether each local 
centre should be respon.sible for survey and drawing only, or ho provided with an cquipmout for 
the reproduction of maps also. Finally, the organisation of the drawing and publishing offices 
requires thorough investigation with the view of ensuring that the maps shall bo published as 
soon as possible after tbo surveys on wbieli they are based have been completed. 


The Committee’s recommendations will be framed with the strictest regard to economy 
and with the view of arranging that to^wgraphical maps shall Ite prepared only with such a 
degree of elaboration and on such a scale as may be absolutely essential in different parts of 
the country. Their report will include an estimate of the additional expenditure required to 
give effect to their proposals. 

The Committee will formally assemble in Calcutta on the Loth November. In the 
prosecution of their investigations the members of the Committee will, besides examining the 
head-quarters offices at Calcutta, visit the other Dr.awiug Offices, and inspect in the field, so 
far as po.sslble, the work of the field partio.s employed in different parts of tlie country. 

o. The Committee was composed as fol¬ 
lows ;— 


Composition of the Committee. 


President : 


Members .•< 




Mr. J. 0. Millek, C.S.I., I.C.S., Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Department of llovenuo and Agriculture. 

Col. Sin John FAKQxrnARSON, K.C.B,, E.E. (retim'd), late Director- 
General, Ordnance Surveys of tlie United Kingdom (nomi¬ 
nated by the Secretary of State for India). 

Liont.-Col. F. B. Longb, il.E., Surveyor-General of India. 

Col. F. II. Kelly, Assistant Adjutant-General (nominated by 
the Commander-iu'Chief in India). 


Secretary : Mr, C. A. Baiiiion, I.C.S., Settlement Officer, Kohat. 

The members of the Committee appointed in India met in Calcutta on the 
15th November 1904. Sir John Farqubarson joined the Committee on tho 
21st November, The Government of India had reported to the Secretary of 
State that the enquiry would probably last for about six months. Tho Com¬ 
mittee finished its work, and dispersed on the 25th April 1905, and tho subse¬ 
quent completion and printing of the Report occupied the months of May and 
June. 

During this period Colonel S. C. N. Grant, C.M.G., R.E., of the English 
Ordnance Survey, was associated with the Committee for the months of 
January and February, as special map expert, to advise upon the methods of 
reproduction followed in India. 
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4. The Committee spent part of November and Deceraber, the whole 
, ^ , of January, and practically the whole 

of March on tour. The places visited 
were:—Gauhati and Shillong in Assam; Katiliar and Dinapore in Beltar ; 
Bangoon, Toungoo, Mindalay, Maymyo and Katha in Burma ; the Presidency 
Town in Madras; Bangalore; Poona and Bombay; Badnera in Berar; 
Lucknow, Ilehra Dun and Rajpur itj the United Provinces; Lahore in (he 
Punjab and Ptjshawar in the North-West Prontier Province. The President 
and Colonel Longe also visited Hyderabad, and the President paid a short 
visit to Rurki. As it was necessary practically to complete the Report 
before the end of April, it was impossible for the Committee as a whole to 
visit the Central Provinces, Central India and Rajjiutana, Sind and Baluchistan. 
Colonel Kelly, however, proceeded from Bombay to Karachi, II ydorahad 
(Sind), Indore and Ajmero, and subsequently went to Quetta ; at these places 
he collected the usual information from the local ollicirs regarding tlio 
condition of the maps of these parts of the country.- In the end of March 
the Committee assembled at Simla to consider finally the terms of tlii.s 
Report. 

6. In Calcutta, as well as at all the stations visited, the Conmvttrc recorded 

the evidence of such reTrresentative offi- 

Kvidonco taken. 

cers belonging to the Civil, Mililary, 
Public Works (including Railways) and Porost services as could convenient¬ 
ly bo summoned to meet the Committee. E.Ktracts from this evidence will 
he found in the papers forwarded with the Report. In Calcutta the Com¬ 
mittee also inspected the various offices attached to the Head-quarters 
of the Survey, viz., the Drawing and Engraving Offices, the Fhoto/.inco- 
graphic and Lithographic Offices, the Mathemaiical Instrument Office, and 
the Bengal Drawing Office, and e.iamined the Officers in charge of these 
offices. 


Before starting on their tour, the Committee drew up lists of questions for 
Local Governments, Civil officers, Military officers and Engineers. The 
various Chambers of Commerce were also asked to forward the viow.s ii])on 
topographical maps of any leading firms or associations interested in the 
subject. To these questions replies have been recei v cd from a very large n umber 
of officers. The more important of these answers are reproduced in Part II 
of the Report, hut it has not been thought necessary to print a great deal of 
the evidence, written and oral. 


6. On tour the Committee 

Survey parlies and offices visited. 


inspected in the field the cadastral work of No. 4 
Party at Katihar in the Purnoah Dis¬ 
trict, the topographical work of No. 3 


Party at Toungoo and No. 10 Party at Mandalay and Sagaing, rfncl the work 
of the forest party on the 4’ scale at Tigyaing on the Irrawaddy River. At 
Madras they examined the special test survey made by the Topographitial 
Eorest Party of the mapping of the Madras Survey Department. At Jlanga- 
lore the work of 8 Probationary Sub-Assistant Superintendents working^iu the 


Training Class was examined, and at Badnera an inspection was made of the 
work of the newly formed Berar Party for training Imperial and Provincial 
officers. In Burma the Committee interviewed the Officers in charge of No. 3 


(Topographical), of No. 10 (Topographical) and No. 7 (Cadastral) Parties 
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and the Superintendent, Eorest Surveys ; at Madras the Offioer in charge of 
No. 19 Forest Party ; at Calcutta and 'Dinapore the Superintendent, Bengal 
Provincial Surveys ; at Lucknow the Superintendent of the United Provinces 
Provincial Surveys and the Officer in charge of No. 14 Topographical Party 
working in the United Provinces; at Dehra Dun the Superintendent, Trigono¬ 
metrical Surveys and the Officer in charge of No. 1 Topt)graphical Party work¬ 
ing in the Central Provinces ; and at Lahore the Officer in charge of No. 18 
(Punjab) Topographical Party. Cololllel Kelly on behalf of the Committee 
discussed the w'ork of No. 12 (Topographical) Party in Sind and No. 16 
(Topographical) on the North-West Frontier, with the officers in charge. 

The offices which were inspected outside Calcutta included the Shillong 
Drawing Office, the Head-quarters office of the Bengal Provincial Surveys, 
the Mapping Section of the Burma Government Printing Press, the Madras 
Survey Office, including the reproduction establishment, the Bangalore Draw¬ 
ing Office, the Po^na Photozincographic Office, the Trigonometrical Surveys 
Office at Dehra Dun, and the Frontier Drawing Office at Eajpur. 

Colonel Grant inspected the Madras and Poona Photozincographic 
offices, the offices at Dehra Dun and the Lithographic offices of the Eurki 
College, as well as the various reproduction offices at Head-quarters at 
Calcutta, 

7. The Committee have been at some disadvantage in making their 

timet Con,muteo-.di.po.ai. enquiries and compiling their report- 

(1) by the necessity of proceeding on 
tour within a week of their first meeting; (2) by the limitation of the time 
that could be devoted to their report, owing to the President’s having to join 
another appointment on May 1st, and to Sir John Farquharson’s being obliged 
to proceed to England at the fame time. 

The Committee have been in consequence unable to deal with some 
matters as fully as might be desirable, and on the other hand they are 
conscious that their report would have gained greatly in arrangement, in con¬ 
densation and in the avoidance of repetition had more time been available. 
They have been obliged to prepare it in circumstances of great pressure. 



CHAPTER II. 


Historical. 


A.— Genkral, 


8. Before we proceed to deal with the questions on which we are required 
Preliminary report, it appoars advisable to give 

a short account of the Survey Depart¬ 
ment, in order both that tbo manner, in which its organisation has been 
evolved may be made clear, and that a general idea may be formed of the 
methods on which it has proceeded and of the work which it has up to the pre¬ 
sent accomplished. The historical materials for such an account are to be 
found chiefly in the annual reports of the Department, or in the Memoirs 
of Markham and Black on Indian Surveys, and in the article recently prepared 
for the Imperial Gazetteer. They are loss complete in the case of topograph¬ 
ical surveys than could be wished; and leave many points in doubt on which 
^it would have been interesting to have definite information, such as the reasons 
which determined the adoption of the various scales—the for the Indian 
Atlas, the 1" for topographical surveys generally, and the 4" for revenue 
surveys. The Trigonometrical Branch, with which we are less concerned, 
appears to have fuller materials for its history than the Topographical, and it 
may not bo out of place here, at the very commencement of our report, 
to emphasize the advantage which the former branch has had, in having, at 
least up to 1882, a definite scheme or programme always before it, w'hich it 
was left to carry out, undisturbed by the exigencies of the moment or the 
requirements of local authorities ; while the topographical mapping of the 
country has never been carried out on any definite system, the maps being the 
result partly of early reconnaissances, partly of direct topographical surveys, 
partly of compilations from the surveys made by revenue or, in later days, by 
cadastral parties. The want of system (which has been imposed on the Survey 
Department by the varying requirements of different parts of the country,) has 
led to an immense amount of patchwork, and renders it difficult now to give a 
connected account of the topographical work accomplished. With some of the 
unfortunate results of this absence of method we shall deal more fully iu 
chapter VI of the report. 


9. The first official recoguition of the necessity for a Survey Department 

in India appears to be tlie appointment about 

Commencement of survey work. , . 

1763 by Lord Clive of Major llennell (sub¬ 


sequently known in Europe as the greatest geographer of his day,) as Sur¬ 
veyor-General ; but though Rcnnell’s surveys and those made by ihc route 
surveyors, who followed him, and who explored different parts of the country, 
as it was opened up by military expeditions, did much to advance the know¬ 
ledge of Indian geography, it was not till the beginning of the 19th century 
that the survey was placed on a scientific basis, and the foundation securely 
laid of the great work which has since been carried out. The necessity 
for some such measure was not long in making itself felt in a country of the 
extent of India, and even so early as in the time of Rennell’s immediate 
successor, many contradictions and absurdities were found in tho various 
surveys which had been made, and enquiries were set on foot as to tlie best 
means of co-ordinating the work of surveyors in different parts of the country. 
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10. Rennell’s work lay entirely in Northern India, but it was in Madras 

The G«at Trigonometrical Surrey. that the earliest steps Were taken to 

provide for the topographical surveyor 
a scientific basis on which to found his work, and to inaugurate, within 
20 years of the commencement of a similar work in England, a Great Trigo¬ 
nometrical Survey of the country. Measures for the exploration of the 
country were at the close of the IStli century being energetically pushed ou 
under the administration of Lord Wellesley ; and proposals by Major 
Lamhton, of the 33rd Regiment, for a “ mathematical and geographical ” sur¬ 
vey of the peninsula received the support of Sir Arthur Wellesley, and were 
approved . by the Government of Madras. Lambton’s operations, which 
commenced in 1802 with tlic measurement of a base line in Madras, had, by 
the time of his death in 1823, extended over a largo part of the south of the 
Peninsula, and their importance had been recognized by the transfer, 
in 1818, of their control, under the. name of the “ Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, ” to the Government of India. The 10th of April 1802, tluj day on 
which Lamhton commenced the measurement of the Madras base lino, is the 
date on which the survey of India was really, begun, all the work executed 
before that time being of a scattered nature, unconnected except by astrono- 
n#oal observations and plotted without reference to the figure of the earth. 


11. About the same time another officer, Colonel Colin Mackenzie, who 

Topographical work coaunonced in Mysore. SOmC SUTVey WOrk 

in Madras, was appointed to conduct 
the topographical survey of Mysore, which he based on a triangulation of his 
own. In 1809 ho w'as made Surveyor-General of Madras, and subse¬ 
quently, like Lamhton, was removed to Calcutta and became Surveyor-General 
of India. The two posts were thus at this time entirely distinct. 

It was apparently on Colonel Mackoiizie’s initiative that the Madras 
Military Institute was founded, where many of the officers were trained, who 


conducted the surveys on which the Atlas sheets of that Presidency are still 
to a large extent based. The whole of India south of the Kistna, including 
Goa, Coorg and the Native States of Cochin and Travancore, was surveyed in 
the first quarter of the century in sufficient detail to allow of the publication 
of the results in a map on the scale of four miles to the inch, and the survey 
of Hyderabad, destined to continue with interruptions for forty years, was 
commenced. In Northern and Central India and in Bombay survey opera¬ 
tions were also prosecuted, but as these have been completely superseded by 
later surveys it is unnecessary to mention them in detail. 


12. The dates of office of the Surveyors-General and Superintendents of 

the Trigonometrical Survey up to the 

The SurveyorB-Ocneral of ladia, .c i , ,. „ , •' J. 

tirial amalgamation of the Survey Depart¬ 
ment, and of tho Surveyors-Gcnoral thereafter wore— 

Survcyor-Qoneral of Ileng&l. Seporintendont, Trigonometrical Snn’oy. 


Surveyor-General of Ilengal. 

1763-1777 Major Rennell. 


1777-1788 
1788-1803 (?) 
1803-1810 
1810-1814 
1814-1816 


Colonel John Call. 

Colonel Wood. 

Coloiiol Colebrooke. 
Colonel Garstin. 

Colonel Charles Crawford. 


1816-1821 Colonel Colin Mackenzie. Colonel Lamhton ... 1818-1823 

1821-1823 Colonel J. A. Hodgson. 
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Survpyor-Genoral of India. Superintendent, Trigonometrical Survey. 

1823-1827 Colonel Valentine Blacker. Sir George Everest ... 1823-1830. 

1827-1829 Colonel J. A. Ho<lg.son. 

1830-1843, Sir George Everest, K.C.B., It.A. ... ... 1830-1843, 

1843-1861, Major-General Sir Andrew Waugh ... ... 1843-1861, 

1861-1878, General K. L. Thuillier, C.S.I., R.A., General J. T. Walker, Il.E„ 1861-1888. 


Sir George Evereat’a work. 


f^urveyors-General ajter amalgamation, 

GeneralJ. T. Walker, C.B., R.E. ... ...1878-1883. 

Colonel G. C. DePree, S.C. ... ...1883-1887. 

Colonel Sir H. R. Thuillier, K.C.I.E., R.E. ... ... 1887-1895. 

Major-General C. Strahan, R.E. ... ... 1895-1899. 

Colonel St. G. C. Gore, C S.I., R.E. ... ... 1899-1904. 

In 1823 (Sir) George Everest became Suporiutpndenfc of tlie Great Tri¬ 
gonometrical Survey, Colonel Valentino Blacker at the time holding the post of 
Sui'veyor-Gcneral, while Madras and Bombay had each a Deputy Surveyor- 
General of its own. In 1830 Sir George Everest became Surveyor-General, 
retaining the superintendence of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and 
about 1834 the posts of the Deputy Survoyors-Gencral of Bombay and 
Madras were abolished. 

13. Sir George Everest’s moat memorable work was accomplished in liis 

capacity as Superintendent of the Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey, in remodelling the system 
of triangulation, and laying down the lines on which for over half a century 
it was destined to proceed, and in o«*»Dlotiug the measurement of the great 
meridional arc extending from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, 

The historian of the Department states that in Everest’s time, owing to 
the absorbing nature of the Surveyor-General’s scientific work, “ the progress 
of the geographical delineation of the country languished 'in some degree 
and though this statement requires some qualification, it appears to be in the 
main correct. It was found impossible to introduce in topographical work 
the same unity of system as was secured in the trigonometrical branch or to 
lay down a definite programme for the prosecution of the work. Revenue 
surveys on the large scale of 4" to the mile were ‘undertaken in “ th(; richer 
portions of British districts as an aid to the operations of the settlement 
surveys.” They appear to have been commenced in what are now the Cis- 
Sutlej districts of the Punjab, and in the upper districts of the United Prov¬ 
inces, and to have been extended about 1837 to Bengal, where in many 
districts they still form the only basis of the existing maps. In the United 
Provinces* after 1834 they wore reduced to mere delineations of district 
boundaries, and ip many cases they were without any soientific basis, as they 
preceded the trigonometrical survey. 

Topographical surveys, of which little or no results now remain, were 
carried out in Bundelkhand, the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, Ganjam 
and Orissa, and Sylhet and Cachar. A number of districts in Madras were 
resurveyed, and the survey of Ilydorabad was continued. 

14. The revenue survey work eventually assumed so much importance 

that, during the Surveyor-generalship 


Separation of the Revenue Survey. 


of Sir Andrew Waugh, it was placed 


under a separate Superintendent, Colonel Thuillier being appointed to this 
charge in 1847. Under his direction these surveys were vigorously prosecuted 
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during the remainder of Sir A. Waugh’s time of office in many parts of the 
Bengal Presidency; and the existing maps of the present Province of 
Lower Bengal are in many districts based on surveys of this period. In the 
Punjab the country between the Jhelum and the Indus was topographically 
surveyed on the 1" scale, and in Kashmir the triangulation was accompanied 
by a detailed survey, partly on the and partly on the Y' scale. 


16. In 1862 after Sir A. Waugh’s rotiromont, the Surveyor-generalship 

was again separated from the superin- 

Scparation of the Trigonometrical Branch. , c , . • , . n 

tendency oi the trigonometrical survey; 
Colonel Thuillier being appointed to the former and Colonel Walker to the 
latter p6st. But the division of labour was not an absolutely clear one. The 
completion of the trigonometrical survey was now thought to he in sight, and 
surveyors of the trigonometrical branch were employed in exploring work, 
while in Kathiawar and Gujrat complete topographical surveys were conducted 
under the general control of the Superintendent of the trigonometrical branch. 

16. In 1864- an elaborate report on the Survey Department was prepared 

Colonel Dii'kcna’ Report on the Survey Depart- Coloiiel Dickons, 11.A., apparently 

ment of iiidift. rcsult of 8ome application for 

increased establishments, and to this reference may be made, if necessary, for 
much information as to the early history of the department, llis report 
gives indications of the idea that topographical surveys would soon come to an 
end, and might within British India bo left under tlie control of Local Gov¬ 
ernments. Ilis own views as to the organisation best adapted to the 
reijui re meats of survey work are given in paragraph 63 of his report as fol¬ 
lows 

“ The best organisation to meet tlie case seems to be one which shall place the Suvveyor- 
Geucral iu the position ot a consulting ofEoor to the Government of India, in regard to all 
branches of the surveys, and charged with all general compilations of geographical materials, 
that the Great Trigonometrical and foreign topographical surveys shall have their' Superin¬ 
tendent or Superintcn3ents under the Government of India; and that the revenue and waste 
land surveys and such topographical surveys as are in British territory, shall be under a 
Superintendent attachecl to each local administration. This arrangement should include 
Madras and Bombay. l*'or the supervising officers under the Local Governments, I woidd 
suggest the revival of the old name Deputy Surveyor-General. This I say is the bc.st general 
scheme of organisalionthut I can suggest: but it cannot be fully carried out now. It may, 
however, be looked upon as the idea to which future changes of organisation should teiul.'^ 


17. Between 1861 and 1878, under General Thuillier as Surveyor-General, 

OonoralH. L. Thuillier, Survoyor-Gcneral. reVCnUC SUrVCyS WCrC actively pushcd 

on in Bengal, the Central Provinces, 
Oudh, Sind, Assam and Burma, while topographical surveys, generally on the 
1" scale, were in progress in various parts of the central hilly tracts of India 
(chiefly in Native States) from Central India and ilajputana to Orissa and 
Vizagapatam. The survey of Hyderabad was brought to a conclusion in the 
same period; surveys were prosecuted in Assam and reconnaissances 
carried into the hilly tracts of the North-Eastern Frontier. In 1874 the 
systematic ro-survey of Mysolre was commenced. 


In the same period the Revenue Survey entered upon a new branch of 
work owing to the employment of professional agency upon the detailed 
settlement survey of the country in Northern India, thenceforward known as 
the cadastral survey. The commencement of this work by the professional 
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department dates from 1871-72, when surveys on the 16" scale were under¬ 
taken in the United Provinces, of the probable value of which the Surveyor- 
General expressed the following opinion :— 

“ I believe that an immense saving of expense will be effected in the end by doing away 
with the constant remeasurements for irrigation canals, railways, roads and other purposes, 
which are now perpetually being made in an irregular, unsatisfactory and expensivo manner 
for emergent engineering objects.” 

Meanwhile in other parts of the country revenue surveys on the old 
system were in progress, and revenue survey parties were in many cases 
diverted to topographical work. Several districts of the Punjab were sur¬ 
veyed on tbo 4" scale, the survey of Bahawalpur was completed, and two 
revenue parties were transferred to undertake topographical work in Bombay. 

18. About this time it was assumed that the work of the Survey Depart¬ 
ment was approaching completion, and 

Topograpbioal work aocon.pl«hed prior tc.1878. difficulty tO be CDCOUntered 

after a few years would be not to lind establishments for the work, 
but to discover work for the establishments. The actual steps taken in 
consequence of this policy and of the pressure of financial difficulties, 
we shall describe separately, but it may bo convenient hero to state bow 
far the topographical survey of the country bad progressed up to the 
time when financial pressure began to be applied, and all branches of 
the department were amalgamated, and also to give some description of 
the character and cost of th(! operations. The necessary information is to 
be found in General Thuillier’s report on topographical surveys for the year 
1876-77, the index map attached to which shows the whole of Madras 
(except part of Ganjam) as blank—“ remaining for survey,”—as well as 
the southern part of the Bombay Presidency, the Konkans, the western 
half of llajputana, the districts of the Doab and of the Benares Division 
in the United Provinces, and the Tenasserim Peninsula in Burma. The 
rest of the country is shown as having been surveyed as follows :— 

(1) Old or local surveys —Hyderabad and Pegu. 

(2) By the Topographical Branch —Eastern Bajputana and Central 

India ; the southern and eastern parts of the Central Provinces ; 
Baghelkhand and Chota Nagpur ; a portion of the country be¬ 
tween the Indus and the .Tholum; part of Mysore; the Garo, 
Khasia and Naga Hills and Manipur. 

(3) By the Eevenue Branch —Sind; the Punjab—practically all, except 

the area referred to above; Kohilkhand, Oudh and Bundelkhand; 
the central portion of the Central Provinces; Bengal, including 
Orissa and Chittagong and parts of Chota Nagpur; also appa¬ 
rently part of Ganjam; the Assam Valley; a portion of Bombay. 

(4) By the Trigonometrical Branch —the north-west Himalayas (includ¬ 

ing Kashmir) from Baltistan to Kumaon inclusive; the greater 
part of Gujarat. 

The amount of detailed survey accomplished during General Thuillier’s 
connection with the department was indeed immense, and the Government of 
India, in acknowledging his services in their orders on this report, gave 
the following figures of the work carried out during his incumbency as 
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Surveyor*General since 1861 and as Superintendent of Revenue Surveys 


since 1847:— 


Topographical surveys from 1860-61 chiefly on 
the 1" and scales 

Be venue surveys since 1846-46 chiefly on the 
4*' scale 


Area. 

Cost including triangulo- 

Sq. milea. 

tiou per sq. male. 


Bs, 

291,354 

20 

493,293 

32* 


the total, with the addition of 12,000 square miles of cadastral work, ap¬ 
proaching 800,000 Square miles, or more than half the whole area at that time 
of India including Native States. 

It is right to add that General ThuiUier, in showing how much had been 
done, made it perfectly clear that the maps already prepared would not suffiee 
for the growing wants of the country. Resurveys on larger scales and in 
more minute detail were certain in his opinion to be required. “ The present 
generation,” he said, “ cannot possibly foresee any termination for the labours 
” of a skilled department like the one at present employed, and which has 
“ been raised and trained with such intinito labour and expense.” 

19. On January Ist, 1878, the three branches of the Survey Department—the 

Great Trigonometrical, the Topographical 

Amalgamation of the three branebe, of tho Survey. RevenUe-which had Up tO 

that time been virtually separate departments, each with its own cadre and 
establishment, wore amalgamated. The reasons for the amalgamation, with 
a description of the duties of the various branches of the Survey, may be'given 
in the words of the Surveyor-General which afford a clear indication of the 
want of system to which we have already referred:— 

“ Originally, when the three departments werofirst formed—which was at different timeB— 
the duties which each had to perform were essentially distinct. The Trigonometrical Survey 
was required to form the basis on which all surveys of interior details were to rest, and the 
framework within which they were to be connected and fitted together. The Topographical 
and Revenue Surveys were to furnish the interior details ; the former was to survey, by the 
method of plane-tabling, the whole country, including Native States and llritish territory, 
with the exception of the richer British Districts paying a large revenue; those districts 
devolved on the latter and were surveyed on a larger scale, and by a different modin operandi, 
which was better suited for the determination of exact areas, in order to meet the require¬ 
ments of the Revenue and Settlement officers. In course of time, however, work which was 
originally intended to be undertaken by only one of the three Departments had come to be 
undertaken, to a greater or less extent, by the others. The Great Trigonometrical Survey 
was approaching completion, and for many years a large proportion of its surveyors and higher 
oflBoers had been employed in topographical surveying on various scales * * * * 

The Topographical Department, though originally intended for the execution of the 
Primaiy General Survey of India, had similarly to undertake detailed surveys on large, as 
well as preliminary surveys on small, scales. The Revenue Department which was originally 
intended for surveying the rich British districts in the plains of India, leaving the delineatioo 
of all hilly country and difficult ground generally to the Topographical, had for some years past 
bebn lai'gely employed in the topography of hill districts on a trigonometrical basis. Thus the 
duties of the three Departments had become gradually intermixed, and they were daily 
becoming more so; so that of very much of the work now in progress it is a matter of 
indifference to which of tlie three branches, as originally constituted, the officer deputed 
to undertake it may belong.” 

The post of Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey was abo- 
lished, and its duties were undertaken by the Surveyor-General in addition to 


* The rates varied from Be. 69 in Assam and Ks. 45 in Ondb to Bs. 14 in Sind, where a large amount of 1" topo¬ 
graphical work wai iuclndcd. 
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his topographical work, while a Deputy Surveyor-General was placed in charge 
of revenue surveys. The report of 1877-78 also contains a meniorandum on 
the nature and cost of the surveys carried out during the previous ten years, 
compiled from the annual reports from 1867-68 to 1876-77 from which the 
following cost rates, which being prepared from ten years’ figures only, differ 
from those given by General Thuillier, are taken:— 

Rato per 
equate mile. 

Re. 

Topographical survoys, 1 scale ... tt The annual averages varied from Bs. 28 

to Bs. 18 for all parties, and the rates fgr 
individual parties from Bs. 41 to Bs. 11. 

Eevenue surveys, 4*'scale ... 58 The averages varied as above from Bs. 59 

to Bs. 47 and for individual parties from 
Bs. 102 to Bs. 39. 

Cadastral surveys, 16" scale ... 165 {Six years’ average.) 

General Walker was of opinion that the topographical survey on the 1" 
scale was admirably adapted for the purposes of a cheap first survey of India, 
and as a basis for the engraved Atlas. The cadastral survey he thought to he, 
for the information given, the cheapest of all. 

20. In 1882 the original programme of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 

.1 .h. a,... completed, and as topogtaphical work 

and divoreion of tha «taff to cadaotrai work. ^^8 regarded as practically finished in 

India proper, and also rather as a luxury than a necessity, the policy was 

adopted of transferring parties, as far as possible, to cadastral work, or other 
operations, of which the cost fell on Local Governments. An important 
Resolution* on the subject was issued in 1882, in which Local Governments 
were invited to apply for the services of tho Survey of India to conduct their 
cadastral operations, and rules were issued designed to place the conduct of 
cadastral surveys on a scientific basis, and to co-ordinate the work done by 
topographioal and cadastral surveyors. 

The effect of this policy was that the energies of the Department were 
gradually diverted to forest and cadastral work. For a few years, however, 
there was no marked change and topographical work continued to be pro¬ 
secuted in the Deccan, the United Provinces, Gujarat and Central 
India, Assam, Baluchistan, Burma and the Andamans, while a party was 
sent to the Punjab to utilize the village maps for topographical purposes. 

21. In 1883-84 there were eight topographical parties and several detach- 

Reoent enforced curtailment of topographical mcntsat WOlk. In 1886-87 the nUmhcT 

work. of topographical parties was the same, 

hut reductions wore now insisted on; the transfer of parties to cadastral work 
began, and in 1889 it was decided that the Department should be reduced by 
the strength of one party every five years. In that year there were only five 
topographical parties at work, and in 1890 only four. Since that date the num¬ 
ber has risen and is now nine, hut during the last 17 years topographical work 
has been almost at a standstill except in Burma, Baluchistan and Sind. The 
survey of Sind has been practically completed, and surveys in Baluchistan 
and Burma have been pushed on on a fairly continuous and satisfactory pro- 
gramme; in Bombay some work has been done, chiefly for forest purposes; 
in Madras the topographical survey of something less than 1,000 square miles 

• Revenue and Agrioultund Department EeKilation No. 46 (Snrveyi), dated 4th September 1882. 
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has been accomplished; four standard sheets have been published as the result 
of surveys in the Lushai country; and three districts in the United Provinces, 
which were entirely without topographical maps, have been surveyed. From 
1883 to 1900 a party has been employed in the Punjab hills, hut its mapping 
work has always been in arrears, and its contributions to the standard maps 
of the country are of comparatively small importance. In Eurma and Balu¬ 
chistan better progress has been made, but the programme in the former 
country has lately been disarranged by the transfer of a party in compliance 
with the requisitions of the military authorities to the North-West Frontier, 
while the Baluchistan party has undertaken much miscellaneous work, such 
as surveys of cantonments, and in Kashmir. 

22. From time to time the Survey Department has called attention to the 

Unstttisfaotnry state of topocraphical maps and impossibility of Carrying OUt WOVk that 
conaoquent appointment of preaent Committee, CnforcCd 

diminution of its topographical strength; and in 1901 the Surveyor-General, 
Colonel Gore, made a special representation regarding the necessity of some 
scheme for keeping maps up to date, while the Punjab Government complained 
of the delay in the supply to that province of topographical maps. In 1903 the 
Viceroy directed attention to the matter, and a Departmental Committee was 
appointed, which reported that the bringing up to date of the maps of India 
generally was a task of considerable magnitude, and would cost at least an 
additional sum of 9 lakhs for 15 years on survey parties alone. It was decided 
before undertaking so large a programme to have the matter more fully 
examined, and the present Committee was appointed for the purpose. The 
figures and estimates of the former Committee’s report iverc supplied by 
Colonel Gore, and, after examining the maps of all parts of the country, 
we desire to express our appreciation of the general accuracy of Colonel 
Gore’s estimate of the work to be done. Wc have modiCed his estimates to 
some extent, and wc propose to deal with the programme on more compre¬ 
hensive linos than the former Committee did; but that docs not prevent our 
recognising the general soundness of the advice given and of the estimates 
prepared by Colonel Gore, and we have been greatly assisted by them. 


23. In our report, and more especially in that portion of Part TI n hich des- 

Appointmetifc of a similar Comniittcfc in 1892 ill Cribcs the Condition of the CXlStlug mUpS 

tiio United Knigiiom. country hy provinces, it will 

be clearly proved that topogr.aphy has been sadly neglected in the recent past, 
and that the 1" maps of the greater part of India are obsolete. But we think 
it right to point out that the Survey of India is not unique in having suoh 
charges levelled at it. It is only thirteen years since the Ordnance Survey 
of Great Britain was subjected to similar criticism by public opinion. 
Owing to the complaints then mado about the delay in producing up-to- 
date 1" and larger scale map.s, a Departmental Committee sat in 1892 to 
consider what steps should be taken to expedite the completion and publica¬ 
tion of the revised 1" map of the British Islos, what permanent arrangements 
should be made for the continuous revision and speedy publication of the 
25", 6" and 1" maps, and whether tho maps then issued satisfied the 
reasonable requirements of the public in regard to style of execution, 
form, information conveyed and price. On the subjects of revision and speedy 
publication, the report of that Committee (published in 1893) recommended 
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the revision of the 1" maps of the country within four years, independently 
of the maps on the larger scale and a subsequent constant revision of the 
maps within periods of 15 years. For cadastral maps it was recommended 
that they should be revised and brought up to date within 10 years, with 
subsequent periodical revision every 16 years. The Board of Agriculture agreed 
in the main proposals, though it declined to bind its successors to the fixed 
intervals of 16 years for revision, and it directed the immediate commence¬ 
ment of the work. The result was most advantageous to the Survey in¬ 
asmuch as funds were provided for the necessary work both of bringing the 
maps up to date, and of carrying on the future work of the Survey in a 
uniform and systematic manner, and we understand that since then all adverse 
criticisms upon the maps from the public have ceased. The size and 
circumstances of India preclude our making suggestions for revision at any¬ 
thing approaching this rapid rate of progress, but wc have considerable 
satisfaction in referring to the Home Committee’s report for confirmation 
of many of the proposals which follow. 

B.— Financial. 

24. The financial history of the Department during the last forty years is one 

Qoneril effect of financial policy of the Govern- Of CODStaut SchemOS of retrenchment, 

which have seriously affected from time 
to time the prospects of the oBficers employed, have led to great reductions in 
the superior staff, and have, without offoctiog any other than temporary re¬ 
ductions in the gross expenditure on surveys, prevented the expansion that 
would no doubt otherwise have taken place, and obliged the Department to 
devote its energies and resources to other than topographical work. 

26. Colonel Dickens’ Report of 1864, to which allusion has already been 

Bcductioni in expenditure Impoied In 1870 end made. Contained BUggCStlOnS for the 

better organisation of all. branches of 
the Survey, which would have involved an increase of about 6 lakhs of 
rupees In the expenditure of the Department. No practical effect appears 
to have been given to his proposals, but the expansion of work 
led to, increased outlay and the cost of the Department rose from 17i 
lakhs in 186o-66 to nearly 24 lakhs in 1838-69, while the estimates 
for the following year reached, acoording to one set of figures, the large 
sum of 26 lakhs’ and according to another 29 l^hs. A time of financial 
pressure was, how'ever, approaching : reduction of expenditure was 
insisted on, and in 1870 the best terms that the Department could obtain 
were that expenditure should for the future be restricted within a sum 
of 24 lakhs. For two years this limit was observed, but frorq 1872-73 to 
1876-76 tbe expenditure, apart from subsidies received from the settlement 
department for cadastral surveys, was over 24 lakhs of rupees, and further 
finauoial pressure obliged Lord Northbjjook's Goyernmout to decide iu 1875 
that the total grant for the Department should be limited to £200,000 or 20 
lakhs of rupees, the reduction to be effected by 1878. The policy of making 
these continuous reductions was seriously questioned by the Secretary of State, 
but the famines in Bombay and Madras increased the financial difficulties of 
the Government of India, and unfortunately prevented any reconsidera¬ 
tion of the matter. One of the measures for effecting the necessary 
economies was the amalgamation of the three Branches of the Depart- 
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ment—the Trigonometrical, Topographical and Revenue—and a revision 
of posts and salaries was made which was expected to produce a saving of 2^ 
lakhs of rupees a year. The number of oflBcers in the Senior Division, corres* 
ponding generally to the present Imperial Service, was reduced from 76 to 62 
and their monthly salaries from Rs. 74,600 to B,s. 67,600, while the number 
of ofiScers in the Junior Division was reduced from 171 to 163, In 1878-79 
tho budget was in consequence but little over 20 lakhs, but in the follow¬ 
ing year it rose to 21-J- lakhs, and a discussion followed as to the classes of 
work for which the grant of £200,000 (treated as tho equivalent of 20 lakhs 
of rupees,) was intended to provide. It was eventually agreed that the 
charges for cadastral surveys should be treated as outside the grant, a decision 
which was reaffirmed in 1883. But while the position was thus eased to some 
extent, it was considered that tho staff absorbed too large a proportion of the 
grant, and the Senior Division was further reduced in 1879 from 60 officers 
(exclusive of tho Surveyor-General and the Deputy Surveyor-General of the 
Revenue Branch,) to 50. 


26. The Resolution issued by 

The Survey Resolution of 1882. 


the Government of India in 1882, and 
referred to in paragraph 20, was designed 
to secure the more extended employment 


of professional agency on cadastral work, which was in many cases at the 
time undertaken by non-professional agency. One result of these orders was 
that tlio 20 lakhs limit of expenditure disappeared, because it had been 
ruled that charges for cadastral surveys were outside the grant. So large 
a part of tho establishment, however, ivas,employed on such work that whoa 
its cost was deducted, and when the complicated adjustments* of expenditure 
in which the Survey Budget deals were made, the net charge to the Imperial 
Government under the head of surveys w'as reduced far below the prescribed 
limit, which it has never since reached. The net expenditure has boon as low 
as 11 lakhs, and has never been higher than 17®. During the last five years 
the average has been under 17 4 lakhs, though the limit fixed in sterling in 
1873 would now admit of an annual expenditure of 30 lakhs of rupees. 


27. But while the net expenditure chargeable to tho grant of £200,000 

Expansion of csJastral aiul fonat surveys at Ibe WaS thuS kept Withiu very moderate 

expense of topographical. limits, tho gross chai’ges owing to tho ex¬ 

pansion of cadastral and forest work steadily mounted. In 1882-83 the 
Budget provided for an expenditure of 25 lakhs; in 1885-86 the amount 
had risen to 28^, and the necessity of retrenchment was again, discussed. 
The only remedies that presented themselves were tho further employment of 
parties on cadastral or forest work, the cost of which would fall, in whole 
or part, on local Governments, combined with further reduction of topo¬ 
graphical operations, though it may be noted that this policy did not affect 
the gross budget of the Department, or modify the figures from which the 
higher authorities drew their conclusions as to the possibility of effecting 
retrenchments. Thus it was that, while topographical work was further cut 
down, and was almost stopped outside of Burma and Baluchistan, the gross 
estimates of tho Department continued to increase. In 1886-87 they 
amounted to nearly 28 lakhs, in 1888-89 to 31, and the average during the 
last five years has been over 32 lakhs, owing chiefly to the prosecution and 


• UoT*.—We do not profess hero to oritioiao the adjastments hy which these results are arrived at. We give 
the ootnal figures, as taken from the estimates aooepted by tho Govermnent of India. 
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extension of cadastral surveys. in Bengal. The ruling that cadastral work 
was outside the grant of £200,000, appears in practice to have been lost 
sight of: and the actual outlay of the Department, apart from work not 
chargeable to the grant under the interpretation of the orders in earlier years, 
has, during the recent years of development and prosperity of the country, 
scarcely exceeded one-half of the amount to which its expenditure was 
reluctantly cut down in a time of great financial stress and difiBculty. 


28. Other measures affecting the Department were the admission of 

natives of India to the Junior Division 
Reductions in the superior leductiou of the Senior 

Division in 1893 by ten posts which w'ero transferred to the Junior Division, 
the Imperial Service, as it was now called, being fixed at 40 posts only for 
the future. These continuous reductions must hav6 had a disheartening 
effect on the staff. Not only were the personal prospects of officers affected 
and their future rendered uncertain, but they knew that the work done by 
their predecessors was falling more and more out of date, and that the repu¬ 
tation of the Survey of India was endangered. It may bo that the Depart¬ 
ment has not always taken the best means to utilise its resources, but if we 
seem anywhere in our report to impute blame, we wish it to be understood 
that the original cause of defects is to be found in the measures, (no doubt 
inevitable,) taken in pursuance of the policy of retrenchment. Wo have 
shown that the net expenditure has in recent years been kept far below the 
figure to which it was reduced in time of famine and financial stress, and we 
may conclude by referring to the objections taken by the Secretary of Slate 
at the time to the retrenphments proposed, and quoting his statement of the 
value of surveys in the development of the country. 

29. In a Despatch of Pobruary 1876, the Secretary of State expressed* 

Secretary of State’s recognition of the importance hlS roluclanco to sanction tllC reductioUS 

of survey work. pi’oposed exccpt ou general finan¬ 

cial grounds or because of some recent undue growth of survey expenditure, 
and ho pointed out that:— 


" The efficient organisation of a surveying party, and the acquirement of the necessary 
qualifications by the individuals who compose it, are the work of time. By breaking up 
such a party there is a certain saving in the budget of one particular year, and a proportion¬ 
ate loss in the amount of work done. But when such a party is once broken up, the 
powers of the department to meet the demands upon it arc permanently decreased, and work, 
which must at some time be done, remains undone, to be completed at a future date under 
less favourable circumstances. It seems possible, therefore, that the breaking up of several 
surveying parties, although the measure will cause a saving at the time, may prove to be far 
from economical in the end.'’ 

He consideredt that the data furnished by the Government of India in 
support of the proposed reductions gave— 

“ no indication of any enlargement of these establishments, which may not be regarded 
as a reasonable result of the increased desire for improved information, such as that which 
it is the function of the Survey Department to furnish to other branches of the adminis¬ 
tration.” 


and he went on to say:— 

“ I continue to attach much importance to the steady progress of the construction and 
publication of good maps of all parts of the British provinces in India, feeling sensible 


• GcograpWosl Despab^Ko. 3 of 24tU February 1S76. Quoted in Black’s Indian Surveys, p. 39. 
t Geographical Despatch Ko, 1 of 4tb January 1877. 
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tlmt witliout them serioiifl obstacles are necessarily interposed in the way of the acquisition 
of that complete statistical knowledge of the eountrjj the absence of which has so long been 
a discredit to our administration, and the application of which is so requisite for the purpose 
of progressive government. 

1 should therefore be glad if, when the time comes for considering the details of the 
budget for the ensuing year, Your Lordship should find yourself in a position to avoid 
further reduction in the grant to tho Survey Department,” 

The financial difficulties of the time rendered it impossible for the 
Government of India to meet the Secretary of State’s wishes, and reductions 
were insisted on, but we invite attention to the correspondence to show how 
completely the possible drawbacks of the proposed economies were realised 
at the time jby the Secretary of State. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

—♦— 

£l$taiiation of Survey methods and of some terms used in ilds repoti;- 

30. The basis of all surveys executed by the Survey of India is the Great 

The Trigouometricel Survey—Principal and Trigonometrical SUTVSy wllich WaS Start* 
Secondary Triangniation. Commencement of the last 

century, and which, owing to the extension of the frontier, is still incomplete. 
This survey has fixed a number of points all over India by means of many 
series or chains of triangles starting from and closing on most carefully 
measured bases, the sides of the triangles supplying a vast number of bases 
from which to start the detailed surveys. This framework confines the 
errors of all subsequent work within small limits, and is called the principal 
triangulation, while closely allied to it, and almost its equal in accuracy, 
is secondary triangulation which emanates from and supplements it where 
necessary. As the lengths of the sides of the triangles are checked from time 
to time by measured bases, so their direction or azimuth, is checked by 
careful astronomical observations at a large number of the trigonometrical 
stations. Tidal observations have supplied the means of fixing the heights 
of points on the coast above mean sea level; these points have been 
connected by careful levelling with the triangulation; thus the heights above 
eea level of the various triangulated points have been deduced. By 
means therefore of the Great Trigonometrical triangulation, oombined with 
the tidal and astronomical observations, a great number of bases have been 
provided all over India of which the length and direction have been accu¬ 
rately determined, as well as the height of their ends above sea level. 

Having thus supplied a number of well marked points throughout India 
of which the latitudes, longitudes and heights are known as well as their 
mutaal bearings or azimuths, the work of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
with regard to the resultant maps ceases, and the less soientifio work com* 
meuces. 

The operations throughout demand the highest care and great scienti¬ 
fic ability. The memorandum* which Colonel Burrard has prepared for us 
on the soientifio work of the Department explains more fully the character 
of the operations in India, and compares the precautions taken to ensure their 
accuracy with those adopted in other countries. It shows also the extent 
to which the scientific operations of the Department, the astronomical, the 
magnetic and the pendulum observations contribute to the great end of 
securing the accuracy of the framework on which the surveys are based. 

31. The Index Map attached to the Survey Report of 1902-03 shows 

the extent to which the position of places 
Tortiwy Tnanguiation. India has been fixed by the Trigono¬ 

metrical Survey. Chains of stations traverse the country from south to north 
roughly parallel to the great meridional aro from Cape Comorin to Mussoorie; 
and these are crossed at intervals by transverse ohains. More irregular 
chains extend' through Burma on the east down the Tennasserim Peninsula, 
and stretch out on the west into Baluchistan. The chains occasionally 
approach within a few miles of each other, but are often over lOt) miles 
apart. They are sufficiently close to prevent any serious error in the map¬ 
ping of the country as a whole, but the work of the actual surveyor requires 

* Fide lection TII of Fart 11 of the Report. 
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to be tied within much narrower limits, and the first operation necessary when 
any area has to be surveyed is to throw out from the bases supplied by the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey a number of points, by means of less rigid 
triangulation, over the whole area to be dealt with. This operation is called 
tertiary triangulation and is carried out by the staff of the topographical 
or other party told off to make the detail survey, the object being to 
provide the detail surveyor with fixed points sufiSeiently close together to 
enable him to carry out his survey correctly. This triangulation has, fre¬ 
quently in undulating wooded country, and invariably in the plains where 
cadastral surveys are to be made, to be supplemented by theodolite traverses, 
which are carried at close intervals all over the country, generally following 
approximately the village boundaries and fixing all the village trijunctions. 
The traverses arc connected with the triangulation, the angles at all the 
traverse stations are measured with a theodolite and the distances between 
the stations- by means of chains. Prom these angular and chain measure¬ 
ments, corrected with reference to the triangulated points, the correct position 
of each traverse station is computed. By these methods sufficient fixed points 
are provided to enable work on any scale being carried out. 

32. The principal and secondary triangulation stations are substantially 

built, carefully marked and described, 

Triangulation stations, * 

and generally have been kept in fair 
repair, but some have in course of time disappeared. The tertiary stations 
are carefully described, marked by a sunken stone and covered by a cairn of 
stones, or by a circle (O) where such exists. Intersected 

points, though shown in the map, are not necessarily permanently marked on 
the ground. Traverse stations or a sufficient number of them are marked by 
stone prisms, or cylinders of pottery or of corrugated iron, sunk partially in 
the ground. The preservation of all these stations is of the greatest import* 

ance. 


Detail BorveyiDK 


PlanctabllD);. 


33. From the data thus supplied the topographical surveyors prepare their 

maps in the field by planetabling, cutting 
in their positions on the planetable, on 
which the trigonometrical and traverse points liave already been plotted, by 

rays drawn from such points after the 
table has been placed perfectly north and 
south. From the positions so fixed they sketch in tho surrounding country, 
fixing each point or feature by three or more intersections from different 
planetable stations. They also fix the height above sea level of their position 

by means of observations taken from it 

Clinometer. 

with a clinometer, (of which the Survey 
of India has a special pattern,) to surrounding trigonometrical points, the 
heights of which are known, and in this way they are able to fix the heights of 
other surrounding objects. Thus the approximate heights of a great number 
of points are obtained and approximate contouring at 50 feet intervals is carried 
out. This system of contouring was only introduced between 1880 and 1890. 

Very few of tho existing maps have the hill 
features and undulations shown by even 
these approximate contours, hill sketching or hachuring, having been up to 


Contouring. 
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that time considered quite sufficient. The clinometer now enables a 
surveyor easily to fix an altitude within 10 feet, and with even much 
greater accuracy where trigonometrical heights or levels are numerous. 


34. Topographical surveys have, as a rule, been made on the scale of 1 inch 
„ , , =1 mile, hut in considerable areas, for 

Scales of surTej. 

example in Bombay, the scale employed 

was 2" = 1 mile. 


Cadastral surveys carried out by the Survey of India have all been made 
on the scale of 16 inches = 1 mile, and are purely chain surveys. In former 
days revenue surveys, as they were then called, were made on the 4-inch 
scale of large areas, each village being surveyed separately, but the maps 
were never published on that scale. 

In some of the more remote parts of India, or where the country was at 
the time of little importance, surveys wore conducted on the scales of 2 miles 
and even 4 miles to the inch. 

From the surveys so made the existing maps of India have been prepared, 
the standard scale for topographical maps being 1 inch =s 1 mile. 


35. Topographical maps are now issued in “ standard sheets,” each 

of which measures a quarter of a 

standard ilicets, 

degree of latitude by half a degree 
of longitude, and covers roughly 640 square miles of country ; they have 
been prepared by one or other, or by a combination of two or more, of the 
following methods:— 

(1) by enlargement from surveys on the scale (in very rare cases and 

for special purposes); 

(2) by reproduction from surveys on the 1" scale; 

(3) by reduction from— 

(а) topographical surveys on the 2*inch scale; 

(б) old revenue ,, >» » 4-inch scale; 

(c) forest » »> ». 4-inch or other scales; 

(d) cadastral surveys on the 16" scale, or from locally made revenue 

surveys on larger scales. 


The maps have all been reproduced by photo or helio-zincography and are 
published generally on the 1" scale, but in special oases on the 2." 


86. The result of the employment of so many differont methods of prepara- 


Different cUmcs of rcviBional operations. 


tion is a want of uniformity and complete¬ 
ness in the existing maps of India. But 


it follows, as a natural corollary, that the amount of work now necessary 
for the revision of the maps, and the production of an up-to-date series, will 
vary with the quantity and quality of the materials already available. The 
expenditure now required will also vary with the value of the old surveys, 
and for the purpose of our estimates we divide the work to bo done into the 


following four classes :— 


Sfurvey—Where thcro are no maps on the one-inch scale, or where there 
are not sufficient triangulation or traverse data, and a new survey 
will thus be necessary, we class the work as “ Survey.” 
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Where the actual field surrey must be newly made, 4ttit 
irigonometrioal data are aw^ilable, we olass the work as Ite* 
srorv^.” Ininauy df ithe areais so classed the existing maps 
may be expected to afford a certain amount of assistanoe. 

SevMon —Whore the existing maps have been prepared on more modern 
lines, and no great amoxint of change need bo anticipated, we 
class the work as “ Revision.” In this case it is hoped that 
specially printed copies may be found capable of being actually 
revised in the field* all additions and corrections being shown on 
them and the hill shading being converted to contouring. If, 
however, it is decided to print the maps in colours it will probably 
be necessary to redraw the great majority of the sheets. 

Supplementary Survey—‘'Whexe maps have been, or can be prepared 
from reductions of cadastral maps, we consider that, before final 
adoption as topographical maps, they require examination on the 
ground; this work we call “ Supplementary Survey.” Maps so 
prepared require considerable examination in the field, as the 
surveyors, working on large scales for revenue purposes, do not 
always isdiow the topographical features with sufficient distinct¬ 
ness to enable the compiler of the reduced map to distinguish be¬ 
tween the features which should be shown and those that should 
be omitted. 

It win be found in chapter VI that the areas, which fall under these four 
heads, have been calculated after a careful scrutiny of the existing maps of 
the oountry. The estimates of the cost of the revMonal operations are based 
on these areas. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Present Organisation of the Survey of India- 


37. When the Survey Department was reorganised after the amalgama¬ 
tion of 1878, the superior staff was divided 

OrganiMtion in 1870. . , r. • j x • • • • _ i.i. 

into a Senior and a Junior Division, the 
former consisting of the Surveyor-General and a Superintendent of Kevenue 
Surveys, with a fixed number of Deputy and Assistant Superintendents ; and 
the latter of Surveyors and Assistant Surveyors of European parentage. 
The officers in the Senior Division drew fixed pay at rates from Rs. 600 
upwards, the old system of “ staff pay ” in addition to Military pay and 
allowances, having been abolished in 1874. In the Junior Division the 
ii.S8istant Surveyors drew from Us. 120 to Rs. 260 per month, and the 
Surveyors from Rs. 300 to Rs. 600. 


38. In 1884 the question of the admission of natives* of India to the 
.... . .. . , . .V T •„ Junior Division was raised. Strong ob- 

Division. joction was made to the proposal by the 

heads of the Department for the reason that while natives were quite fit for the 
subordinate work of actual survey, they were unsuited for the duties required 
from the supervising staff, which involved energy, physical endurance, tact, 
and initiative. The Government of India decided,f however, on grounds of 
economy and of the necessity of testing the competence of natives in higher 
posts, that in future one appointment in every four made should be reserved 
for natives of India, who should receive the same pay as other officers of the 
Junior Division, and should be recruited by examination to which no candi¬ 
dates should be admitted who had not passed the Universities’ Entrance Exa¬ 
mination. The Surveyor-General was also authorised to promote deserving 
sub-surveyors, provided they were sufficiently well educated, and passed the 
examination to which other native candidates were subjected; and it was left 
to him to decide whether the examination should be strictly competitive or 
whether a power of selection among the passed candidates should be reserved. 
This decision, with the reasons for it, was referred to, with approval, by the 
Public Service Commission of 188G-87 three years later. 


39. The sanctioned organisation of the Department at the time was 
... . . . described by the Commission as consist- 

OrgwniBution in 1880. 

ing of the following staff :— 


Number of 
officers. 


Senior Division 


Junior Division 


{ 


Administrative Staff 3 Surveyor-General and two Deputies (Re¬ 
venue and Topographical Branches), 

Deputy Superintendents 33 in four grades. 

Assistant „ 17 in two grades. 

Surveyors 50 in four grades. 

Assistant Surveyors 86 in three grades. 

Sub-Surveyors, about 500 on Rs. 10 to Rs. 110 per mensem. 


• By mtives we mean persons of Indian descent, as distinguished from persons who are nativea under the 
atatutory dehnition only. 


f Revenue and Agrlcnltnral Department letter Ro. 683-S., dated 11th December 1881. 


[ISurCJ 


E 
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The officers of the Senior Division were partly military and partly civil 
in the proportion of 3*2 to 1. Out of 46 officers actually employed in 1886*87i 
39 were non-domiciled Europeans, 6 were domiciled Europeans and one 
was a Eurasian. Of the officers of the Junior Division five were non-domiciled 
Europeans, 93 were domiciled Europeans, 33 were Eurasians and two 
were natives, both promoted for special services in connection with the 
Afghan Boundary Commission. 

40. The Commission did not feel at liberty to deal with the question of 
BecommondatioDs of the PuhHo Service Com- number of Eoyal Engineer and other 

military officers to he employed in the 
Survey, but suggested that they, along with such specialists as might he re¬ 
cruited from England, should he regarded as forming a distinct branch of the 
service, with pay, furlough and pension adjusted to the requirements of a 
service so recruited. A further suggestion made was that the posts then held 
by the Junior Division should ho amalgamated with some posts surrendered 
by the Senior Division, so as to provide sufficiently attractive prospects for a 
service locally recruited, the pay, furlough and pension rules applicable to 
which should he adjusted on the principles indicated by the Commission in 
respect of other services recruited in India. The Commission was led to 
the conclusion that the objection to the employment of natives in the Junior 
Division was not based on their inability to perform the technical duties de¬ 
volving on the officers of that division, but arose from the doubt whether 
natives could be found with the requisite qualifications for controlling subor¬ 
dinates and exercising sound discretion in the expenditure of funds and in 
the dispensing of patronage. This doubt the Commission did not share, and 
recommended that admission to the Junior Division (or Local Service) should 
not be confined to special classes of Iler Majesty’s subjects in India, and that 
it should he regulated by competition among selected candidates, and excep¬ 
tionally by promotion from the Subordinate Service. 


41. The views of the Commission were generally accepted by the Govern- 


Reorgauiaation of 1895. 


ment of India, but it was not till 1896, 
tliat orders* were issued to give effect to 


them. The staff of the Department was by these orders divided into three 


distinct services :— 


(1) The Imperial Service ; 

(2) The Provincial Service ; 

(3) The Subordinate Service. 

The Imperial Service was to consist of officers who had been either 
transferred from the Army or recruited directly from England, and future 
appointments to it were to bo made by selection only. The Provincial 
Service, on the other hand, was to be recruited exclusively in India, appoint¬ 
ments being made by examination in India. Ten appointments in the exist¬ 
ing Senior Division were transferred to the Provincial Service, and the re¬ 
mainder of that Division, together with the administrative appointments at 
the head of the Department, constituted the new Imperial Service. The line 
between the Provincial and Subordinate Services was drawn immediately 
below the existing Junior Division, which, with the ten appointments trans¬ 
ferred from the Senior Division, formed the new Provincial Service. The 
Subordinate Service remained, as regards appointments, grades, pay and re¬ 
cruitment, in every respect on the same footing as before. 


* Besolatioa No. 6-64 (Land Surveya), dated 27th March 1895. 
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The effect of the reorganization was as follows : 


— 

— 

— 

Old strength. 

New strength. 







Us. 

Rs. 


r 

SntTeyor-General 





1 at 3,000 

lat 3,000 



Deputy Surveyor-General 

... 




1 2,200 

1 „ 2,200 

i 


Superintendents 


Ut grade 

••• 

3 „ 1,600 

8 „ 1,600 

•E 

£ 


Ditto 


8nd 

*» 


7 „ 1,300 

6 „ 1,300 



Deputy Superintendents 


let 

•» 

a«« 

9 „ 1,000 

7 „ 1,000 

45 


Ditto 

... 

2nd 


**« 

9 „ 850 

7 „ 860 



Assistant Superintendents 

... 

let 

»» 


10 „ 600 

7 „ 600 



Ditto 

• • • 

2nd 

P$ 

... 

10 „ 600 

8 „ 600 


Total 





50 

40 



Ertra Deputy Superintendents 

»«« 

1st grade 


mi 

2 at 800 



Ditto 

« • * 

2ad 

f* 

..a 

mi 

3 „ 660 



Extra Assietant Superintendents 


lat 

ft 


3 at 550 

3 „ 550 

■4^ 


Ditto 


2nd 

»l 

... 

6 „ 600 

6 „ 500 

e 

£ 


Ditt-) 


3rd 

t* 


7 „ 460 

8 „ 460 

31 ■ 


Ditt) 

«•* 

4th 

ft 


10 „ 400 

IS „ 400 

a 

s 


Ditto 

• •• 

5th 

ft 


IS „ 360 

15 „ 350 

Ph 


Ditto 


6th 

it 

... 

20 „ 300 

20 „ 3C0 



Sub-Assistant Superintendents 

•«« 

1st 

tt 


23 „ 200-10-260 

22 „ 200-10-250 



Ditto 


2nd 

f» 

*«• 

24 „ ICO—8-200 

24 „ 160—8—200 


L 

Ditto 

la* 

3rd 

tt 

• •t 

26 „ 120-8-160 

26 „ 120-8—160 


Total 

... 


•#« 


132 at an average pay 

142 at an average pay 







of Rs. 272 per 

of its. 293 per 







mensom. 

mesBenia 


Financially the result was that, while the total number of appointments 
remained at 182, the monthly cost was reduced from Rs. 82,727 to Rs. 80,626, 
thus effecting an annual saving of Rs. 25,200. 

We have given the above figures in detail because the sanctioned strength 
of the Imperial Service still remains at 40, though there are actually at present 
42 officers employed, as the process of transfer of 10 posts to the Provincial 
Service is not yet complete. Some additions have been made to the Provincial 
Service, the sanctioned strength of which is now 159. The officers of this 
Service in the two grades of Extra Deputy Superintendents and the six 
grades of Extra Assistant Superintendents are gazetted ; those in the three 
grades of Sub-Assistant Superintendents drawing from Rs. 120 to Rs. 260 
are not gazetted. 

42. The method of recruiting officers of the various classes is as follows ;_ 

Imperial officers are recruited from the Royal Engineers, the Indian 
Eecruitment—imperi»i Service. Army and lu Special casBs from England, 

by direct appointment by the Secretary 
of State. There are also in this branch of tho Service at the present time four 
officers transferred from the Bombay, Madras and Forest Survey Departments. 
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Soyal Engineer ofiBcers are eligible for appointment after their arrival 
in India, provided they have less than five years* service in the corps, and 
are not senior to any Royal Engineer officer already appointed. 

Indian Army officers arc eligible after final admission to the Indian 
Army, and are appointed on probation for one year, at the end of which 
time they must pass a departmental examination ‘before they are finally 
admitted to the Department. 

Royal Engineer officers can revert to military duty at any time, but 
Indian Army officers cannot revert to military duty after 10 years in the 
Department. There is no definite rule as to the proportion of such officers. 

43. The Provincial Service is recruited after examination in India, 

Recruitment-Provincial Service. Candidates receivo permission to sit for 

the examinations (which are held simul¬ 
taneously at centres convenient to the candidates,) from the Surveyor- 
General. They were at one time, if natives, required to have taken a degree 
at an Indian University, but the educational standard has recently been 
reduced to the passing of the First Arts examination. Europeans (Statutory 
natives) must have passed the High School Pass examination or the First 
Arts examination, and must be between the ages of 18 and 22, while for 
natives the age limit is 24. The examination is not strictly competitive, 
but the appointments are almost invariably given to those who qualify in 
order of seniority, i.e., in accordance with the marks obtained; the Surveyor- 
General, however, has the right to select from those qualified, the candidates 
who, "he considers, for otner than actual book knowledge, arc likely to prove 
the more valuable officers. On the 1st of January 1905 there were in the 
Provincial Service 25 natives. The highest of these were in the 5th grade of 
Extra Assistant Superintendent on Rs. 350 per month. Of the twenty-five, 
twelve had been promoted from the subordinate ranks into the Provincial 
Service, and thirteen appointed to it direct, but of these thirteen, six are still 
on probation. There is only one graduate in the list, and the educational 
qualifications of the men appointed by promotion are not as a rule high. 

All Provincial officers are appointed on probation in the first instance, 
and none are permanently appointed until they have been one year in a field 
party or similar position, and have been well reported on by their immediate 
superiors. 

44. The Subordinate Service is purely native and is not a fixed cstablish- 

Recruitmont—Subordinate Service, ™6nt as the Imperial and Provincial 

Services are. It consists of men who 
have been as a rule recruited, under the orders of the Surveyor-General, 
by officers in charge of parties and trained by them as sub-surveyors, com¬ 
puters, draftsmen, etc. There is no fixed rate of pay for such men, but it 
is recognised that Rs. 100 per mensem is the maximum ; they are all brought 
on as temporary hands in the first instance, but after some years, if they 
prove competent, they are made permanent. The regulation of pay within 
the limit of Rs. 100 is entirely in the hands of the Surveyor-General. 

According to the evidence given to us, men of the subordinate service are 
usually enlisted as apprentices by the officer in charge of each party and 
are trained in the party, and this is probably as good a method of enlisting and 
training men for the peculiar work of survey as can be devised. Some years ago 



orders were issued for the training of aft such men at Dehra under the super¬ 
vision of the Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys, and officers in charge 
of parties were directed in the first instance to indent on him for trained 
men, or to send to him for training men whom they had themselves enlisted. 
The local enlistment and training of apprentices wore not allowed, except in 
special circumstances, and with the sanction of the administrative officer. 
These orders, we are informed, are no longer in force, and we refer to them 
to point out our objection to any such restrictive system. If an extended 
programme of work is sanctioned, it must be part of the policy of the De¬ 
partment to enlist surveyors locally as far as possible, and we have observed 
with satisfaction that to some extent this is now done, a certain number of 
Burmans being employed in Bwina, of Madrassis in Madras, and so on. We 
are in favon* of giving officers in charge of parties a, -free hand to enlist the 
best men they can obtain and to employ them on the temporary list, training 
them in the parties on drawing work during the recess and in the field there¬ 
after. Whether the establishment of training centres may eventually be 
necessary is a question we would leave for the futur.e> At present we do not 
find that any elahorato organisation for the purpose is necessary, and would 
leave the present system of recruitment by each party in force. 


46. The distribution of the Imperial and Provincial Staff and also of sur- 

Di,{ribntionofp,«ent.mT. sub-sutveyors ou January Ist. 

1906, was as follows :— 



Head-quarters (including Drawing 
OSce, but excluding Superintend¬ 
ents of Trigonometrical Branch 
and Forest Surveys). 


ITrjgononetrical Sorvey 
Cadastral Surveys ... 

Forest Surveys ... ... 

Frontier and MiliUry Surveys ... 
Topographical (other than frontier) 
Under instruction ... 

On leave ... ... 

Vacancies 


Imperial 

OAcen. 


ProrinoSal 

OQcori. 


BvavaroBs iin> SoB-simvaTOBi. 


Pennaaent. Temporary. 



An account by the Suiy^yor-Qeneral of the duties of the different officers 
ol the Department, and of the system on which survey parties are organised, 
will be found in Appendix A to this report. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Cadastral, Forest and Hisoellaneons Surveys. 


Freliminaryf 


46. Before discussing the future programme of topographical work, it will 

be convenient to state our views on the 
subject of the conduct of cadastral and 
forest surveys, on which at present a considerable part of the staff of the Depart* 
ment is employed. 


As regards cadastral work, we have been asked to report whether it is so 
carried on in different provinces as best to allow of its utilization for topo¬ 
graphical work, and, if not, whether it would be advisable to adopt a different 
system; whether such utilization results in any substantial economy as com¬ 
pared with a fresh topographical survey; whether professional agency should be 
utilized for the supervision of cadastral work, and how far the same agency 
could be employed for the maintenance of topographical maps. We have also 
to consider how far the demands made by Local Governments for the services of 
the Survey of India for cadastral purposes are likely to affect the topographical 
programme. 


There is at present no uniform system for the conduct of cadastral work; the 
arrangements vary from province to province, and range from complete ^iepen- 
deuce upon the Survey of India to entire independence of that Department. It 
is necessary, therefore, to refer to the different systems in force before setting 
out our conclusions. 


47. Madras has its 

CftdMtral surveya in Madraa. 


separate Survey Department which has under- 
gone some reduction in recent years, 
and which may be further changed in 
connection with measures for the reorganisation of the Land Kecords staff. 
The establishment is controlled by a Superintendent, who works under the 
Board of Revenue in the Settlement Branch, and has under him 3 Deputy 
and 12 Assistant Superintendents. 


The gross cost of the Department in 1903-04 was Rs. 6,60,000, and the net 
cost after deducting recoveries on account of the survey of proprietary estates 
and of work done for District Boards, was Rs. 3,80,600. 


'Ihe Department undertakes the cadastral survey or re-survey of districts 
coming under settlement. The work is based on scientific lines, and is carried 
out with a minuteness not found elsewhere. Each field is plotted on a separate 
pagein a register, the scale of survey being 80" to the mile for fields under 5 
acres in area, 40" for fields between 6 and 20 acres, and 16" for larger fields. 
The results are compiled into village plans on the 16" scale for reduction by 
photography, and issue to village officers on the 8" scale. From the village 
plans taluk maps on the 1" scale, and district maps on the Y or Y scale are 
prepared, and reproduced locally. Notwithstanding the care taken in the 
preliminary operation, there must be many opportunities of error in the 
process of building up field plans into village maps, and of compiling the 
latter into taluk or district maps, and such attempts as have been made to 
utilize the Madras maps by the Survey of India have not hitherto been 
suooessful. 
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The cost of survey is frequently high, as might be expected, and reached 
in Ganjam the high figure of Rs. 406 per square mile. On an average 
of 20 districts the cadastral survey has cost Rs. 162 per square mile, apart 
from Rs. 84 per square mile for demarcation. In four districts which have 
been re-surveyed the average cost has been Rs. 62 per square mile. 

The Madras Survey which is entirely independent of the Survey of India 
affords advice and assistance in the revenue surveys of the Native States in the 
Presidency. It does not appear probable that any demand for the services 
of the Survey of India will be made for cadastral work in this Presidency. 

48. In both these States there are Survey Departments in connection 

„ . ^ A A settlement: but we have not 

enquired particularly into their methods 
of working. In Mysore the existing topographical maps are quite good 
enough for direct revision without reference to cadastral maps ; in Hyder¬ 
abad the cadastral maps, while useful for revenue purposes, are admittedly 
not prepared with such accuracy as to be of any assistance in connection 
with a topographical survey. 

49. All cadastral work in the Central Provinces is performed by 

- , , , ■ ^ . 1 D local agency, working on traverses made 

CadMtr»l survejB in the Central Provincei. ® ® « v-. uc uxuiuu 

by professional parties. Apart from the 
traverses, the work is done entirely independently of the Survey of India, 
though some members of the Provincial branch of the Survey Department 
have been placed’at the disposal of the Administration for its assistance in 
the operations. The traverse work was practically finished a few years 
ago. Since then the detachment engaged on it has been gradually replaced 
by a small topographical party, which is now employed in compiling 
topographical from cadastral maps and supplementing them hy actual 
survey in the field. The local maps are utilized with benefit to the economy 
of the operations, but the country is not one in which cadastral work can 
greatly facilitate a topographical survey. 


Cadaatrsl survojt in Bombs;. 


50. The Presidency of Bombay formerly had a separate Revenue 

Survey Department which, after some 
discussion, was finally broken up in 
1901, after having been employed since 1847. During that period the 
survey extended to the whole Presidency, except to lands that were wholly 
or partially revenue-free, and as the same Department was responsible for 
both survey and assessment work, the maps (on the scale of 8" or 16" to 
the mile) were prepared so as to give every assistance to the assessing 
officer, and particular attention was paid to a careful and elaborate classi- 
fication of soils. The Land Records Department is now responsible amongst 
its other duties for the maintenance of the maps, and the Director has, as 
his Assistants for the purpose, four Superintendents, three of whom are 
former officers of the Bombay Survey Department, Under these again are 
District and Circle Inspectors, but the organisation of the Land Records 
Department in this Presidency, as in Madras, will probably require further 
modification or strengthening. 


In 1873-76 an attempt was made to utilize the cadastral maps of Bombay 
for topographical purposes, and was most oarefuUy and thoroughly prosecuted 
for two years, hut without success. The cadastral work was found very 
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defective outside the culturable area; the village maps could not be correct 
joined together, and it was agreed that the expense of the operations W! 
greater than the making of a now survey. The existing topographical maj 
in this Presidency were in consequence prepared, and they can now 
revised without reference to the work of the former Bombay Survey Depart 
ment. 


Cadastral surveys in tbe Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province. 


61. In the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province all cadastral work 

is carried out by the Settlement Depart^ 
ments without any assistance from tb^ 
Survey of India, except in some cases where the work has been preceded by 
a professional traverse. Groat attention has always been paid to the training in 
survey of local establishments, and to utilising for survey purposes the services 
of patwaris, who are a well paid and, on the whole, intelligent set of men. A 
method known as the “ square system ” of survey has been developed, which, 
it is claimed, has the advantage of enabling a close check to be kept on 
the work of tbe non-professional surveyors and of restricting any errors they 
may make within narrow limits. The system is not a professional one, but 
the village maps have been found sulficiently accurate in unbroken ground 
in the plains for utilization in the preparation of topographical maps after 
^ traverse picking up the trijunctions and base lines has boon made to ensure 
the plotting of the reduced plan of each village in its correct place on the 
general map. Without this it would be impossible to make a general map 
of any large area that would be reasonably accurate. As a rule, thip 
traverse has hitherto followed the cadastral operations which it ought 
to, precede. One advantage of the square system appears to lie in enabling 
a comparatively simple and inexpensive traverse to suffice. The cost ^ 
cgdaiStral 8U.rvoys in the Punjab cannot be disentangled from the tot^l 
cost of settlement operations iu each district. The fig-ures given us sl!i,ew 
rates varying from Rs. 208 to Es. 15 per square mile, exclusive of the pay 
of the patwaris, but they are obviously and admittedly unreliable. 


Cadastral iurveys in tbe United Provinces. 


62. In the Diiited Provinces there have been more variations of system 

than elsewhere. In earlier times cadastral 
surveys were, as in the Punjab, carried 
out by the Settlement Department, hut no attempt was made to train 
the patwajris, the work being done by amins. At a later period after 
1870, a large number of districts wore cadastrally surveyed by the Survey 
of India, and tbe maps made over to the Settlement officer. In the Benares 
settlement the procedare was carried a step further, and the Survey 
Department charged itself with the preliminary preparation of the record 
of rights. The lapt districts in the plains surveyed on this system were 
Basti and Gorakhpur from 1883 to 1888, where the cost of the cadastral 
survey with the record of rights and statistical statements fell at B.s. 226 and 
Ss. 173 per square mile respectively, the cost of the cadastral survey and 
reoord of rights, excluding statistics, beingj in the Basti district Es. 184. 


Before these settlements were finished, the question of devising means 
both to simplify and to cheapen the operation of reassessment, had been under 
oonsideration, and the assistance of the Suivey Department was dispensed 
with in most of the other districts under settlement, while in a few the experi- 
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ment of using patwaris as the surrey agency under the supervision of the 
Survey of India was introduced. In some districts of the Meerut Division, 
and in the whole of Southern Oudh, no general resurvey was attempted. The 
old maps were corrected by the village agency, and were found to be suffi¬ 
ciently accurate for assessment purposes. Some years later, however, a reaction 
began in favour of greater strictness; the services of an officer of the Survey 
Department were obtained to assist the Land Records Department in tho more 
efficient training of the local agency ; the old maps were subjected to a more 
rigorous test, and in most, if not all, tho districts coming under assessment, 
a new survey was made, the patwaris being now trained to act as surveyors. 
The cost rates of such surveys, from which the pay of patwaris is excluded, 
have varied in decent years from Rs. 28 to Rs, 76 per square mile, and the 
average cost of the traverse has been Rs. 27-8-0 per square mile. 

The maps prepared in the course of these surveys have been utilized 
satisfactorily in tho compilation of topographical maps, though a slight 
amount of supplementary survey is necessary. The officer of the Survey 
Department lent to the Local Government is now styled Superintendent of 
Provincial Surveys; he carries out traverse surveys of which the Imperial 
Government meets the cost, and he is in charge of an Imperial Drawing 
Office in the Provinces, where reductions of cadastral maps are made for topo¬ 
graphical purposes. Under him are Provincial officers of tho Survey of 
India, who are now employed more on Land Records work than in carrying 
out new surveys. The cadastral work of these Provinces has, however, for the 
present come to an end, and in districts now coming under re-settlement 
it has been found sufficient to use the old maps without a resurvey. The 
retention of the services of an Imperial officer and of some of the Provincial 
officers will, we understand, not be insisted on by the Local Government. 


63. Bengal is the only Province in which original cadastral surveys 
Ctaw ““S prosecuted on a large 

scale. The operations arc directed by an 
officer of the Survey of India under the title of Superintendent of Provincial 
Surreys, and the establishment is entirely recruited by and officered from the 
Survey of India. The Board of Revenue settle the programme and the Superin¬ 
tendent is responsible to them for carrying it out, and to the Surveyor-General 
for keeping tho work up to professional standards. A largo Drawing Office at 
Calcutta under his control prepares reductions of the cadastral maps for issue 
as preliminary editions of standard sheets on the 1" scale, and has presses 
attached to it for the reproduction of the cadastral plans by the Vandyke 
process. (In one district in Bengal a cadastral survey is being carried on under 
the supervision of a Settlement officer, but that procedure could not be ex¬ 
tended to the large programme which is in contemplation.) By careful admin¬ 
istration and minute attention to details, the Superintendent of Provincial 
Surveys in Bengal has reduced the cost rates to a comparatively low figure. 
The survey of Orissa cost Rs. 181 per square mile, and that of Durbhanga 
Rs. 201, while tho outlay on the more recent operations in Bhagalpur was only 
Rs. 82, of which Rs. 58 was for survey proper and tho balance for record- 
writing. One of the advantages of working on an extended scale and with a 


settled programme, is that the whole organisation is gradually improved, and 
work is done both more cheaply and more efficiently. 
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The arrangements for meeting the cost of cadastral work are peculiar 
in Bengal. Elsewhere the Local Government is liable for the outlay (except 
for the cost of traverse surveys) ; hut in Bengal, while the arrangements 
vary somewhat in their details, it may be said generally that the cost is 
shared between the land-holders and the Imperial Government. 


54. In Assam cadastral 


Cadsibral Burvoys in ABsam. 


surveys have been carried out by local 
agency with the assistance latterly of 
Provincial oflQcers of the Survey of 
India. Eor the present, however, snob surveys are practically at an end, 
and no further cadastral operations on a largo scale are likely, unless it 
be decided that the districts of Cachar and Sylhet should bo surveyed. A 
small Drawing Office is maintained at tbo expense of the Imperial Government 
afShillong for the preparation of topographical from cadastral maps ; but 
the cadastral surveys in this Province arc frequently so fragmentary that the 
standard sheets prepared from tliem are useless, and the retention of the office 
at Imperial expense appears to be unnecessary. The Vandyke process has 
recently been introduced for the reproduction of village plana. 

55. Original cadastral surveys in Burma are carried out by the 

Survey of India, and one of the Im¬ 
perial parties, No. 7, is at present placed 
at the disposal of the Local Government for that purpose, its expenditure 
being charged to the Local Government. It is now engaged in the survey of 
the Pakokku district, of which some 3,000 square miles remained for comple¬ 
tion in 1904. The estimates of the time required for this work vary, and 
there are some largo tracts still to be surveyed in Tbayctmyo and elsewhere, 
for which the services of the professional party may be required ; but unless 
the programme is extended, it would seem probable that in five or six years 
the work will come to an end. 


Cs^aatral sqrvcya in linrma. 


No record-writing is done by the Survey of India in Burma. The maps 
alone are prepared; they are printed as a rule at Calcutta, and the copies 
made over to the Revenue authorities in Burma, 

Owing to the nature of the country, the work is mucli more expensive in 
Burma than in Bengal. We have no figures of the cost per district, hut the 
following rates.for the work done in 1901-02 appear not to give an excessive 
estimate of the outlay:— 

Ujijier Burma .—Traverse survey Es. 57, Cadastral survey Es. 115 ... Total Es. 173. 

Lower Burma.— Do. 173, do. 309... do 381. 

Some simplification has since been introduced into the procedure, but 
where scattered blocks are made over to the Department for survey, the cost 
must necessarily be high when worked out on the area actually surveyed in 
detail. Last year we are informed that in one district, Avhere distant and 
scattered blocks alone had to be surveyed and connected by traverses, the 
rate rose to over a rupee an acre. 

The maintenance of maps and the survey of extensions of cultivation 
(known in Burma as “Supplementary ” survey,) are amongst the most import¬ 
ant of the duties of the Land Records Department. Annual surveys of cultiva¬ 
tion arc required in Burma for assessment purposes, and the Land Records 
Department is more strongly organised for survey work than in any other 
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Province; while suitable arrangements Jiave been made to give the staff an 
extensive training in actual survey work. The Director of Land Records 
has au assistant, who was formerly a Provincial officer in the Survey of 
India, and under him are 82 Superintendents, of whom 8 are seconded Survey 
of India officers. Below these again is a strong staff of Inspectors and Sur¬ 
veyors. Burmans are employed both in the lower grades and as Superinten¬ 
dents, and appear to give satisfaction. Application has recently been made to 
increase the stall and improve its prospects, as it is insufficient to cope with 
all the work involved in both maintaining existing maps and records, and 
completing the survey of the rapid extensions of cultivation. 


The division of the work of new survey between the Imperial establish¬ 
ment and the Land Records staff is made on the principle that “ when 
such surveys are extensive, the work should ordinarily be left to the Survey of 
India parties, while the Land Records Department should limit itself to such 
small extensions as can be undertaken by the regular staff under tbe supervision 
of the Director and his Assistant.’* But in 1889-93 surveys on a very large 
scale were made by the Land Records Department over an area of apparently 
some 6,000 square miles in Thayetmyo and neighbouring districts, survey 
parties being organised on the model of Imperial survey parties, and Burman 
surveyors being freely employed. 


Extent of future cadustril programme. 


66. These accounts show sufficiently for our purposes the arrangements 

made in different Provinces for tbe pro¬ 
secution and keeping up to date of cadas¬ 
tral surveys. It does not appear, as far as we can gather, that any serious de¬ 
mands are likely to he made on the Survey of India for cadastral work in the 
near future except in Bengal. In Burma tho programme of original cadastral 
work on an extensive scale, for which alone it is desirable to employ pro¬ 
fessional parties, will be completed in a few years, and in other Provinces 
such work as remains to he done, is small in extent or is of a character for 
which the Local Government is itself prepared to arrange independently of 
the Survey of India. 


67, The question of utilizing cadastral maps made in the future for topo- 
Compatisou of tho variou, ajetems of cadastral graphical puFposes is therefore not ouc 

of great. importance, hut we may 
state our own view briefly regarding tbe various systems in force. Where 
there is a large amount of original survey to be done, where there is no 
question of training a local agency in surveying, and where a continuous 
programme of operations can be carried out, uninterrupted by the exigencies of 
settlement, we have no hesitation in saying that the Bengal system is tho best. 
It ensures that the work is up to tho best professional standards, and it allows 
of the gradual perfecting of the organisation in all its details, a most important 
matter from the standpoint of economy. It stands to reason that a 
trained establishment, moving on regularly from district to district, must gain a 
facility in execution on the part of subordinates, and an experience of organisa¬ 
tion on the part of supervising officers, that are lacking when the greater part 
of the establishment has to be trained, as each new district is taken up. The 
excellence of the arrangements now made in Bengal, is an example of what can 
he done, and we think that tho rates of survey there compare very favourably 
with those of the United Provinces and the Punjab, when the exclusion from 
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the acoounts in these Provinces of the of patwari-surveyors is taken intO' 
consideration. It is only, however, in Bengal that the conditions we have 
referred to above apply fully; and while we are decidedly in favour of utiliz¬ 
ing professional agency in the supervision of cadastral work in such conditions, 
we recognise that circumstances are very different elsewhere, and would leave 
Local Governments a free hand in deciding whether to utilize such agency 
or not. 


With reference to the organisation of Land Records Departments, we 
may also state that by far the most complete and efficient, in so far as 
survey work is concerned, is that of Burma, and its efficiency is no doubt 
largely due to the extent to which it is officered from the Survey of India. 
The Local Government would greatly regret to see this source of supply 
interfered with. 


68. As regards the utilization of cadastral work for topographical purposes, 

UtiliJ!*tion of cadastrtl iorvays for topographical haS been aSSUmed Up tO (JUltO a 

recent date that, when surveys were 
conducted on the large scale of 16" to the mile, no further survey operations 
for topographical, or indeed for any purposes would be required. In the 
Punjab, where these maps were made by non-professional parties, it was 
recognised from the beginning that some slight amount of supplementary 
survey was requisite, hut elsewhere this was not the case; in the United 
Provinces from an early date, and in Bengal from the date of commence¬ 
ment of cadastral work, reductions of the professionally prepared maps on 
the 16" scale were used for the preparation of standard • sheets without any 
further examination in tho field. The experience of Burma seems to have 
first originated doubts on the subject, and these wore confirmed when it 
became possible to compare cadastral compilations with previous topograph¬ 
ical surveys of one and the same tract as in the district of Meerut. The 
course was then adopted of publishing maps reduced from cadastral 
surveys as “preliminary editions,” the production of a final edition 
being indefinitely postponed. We do not find it possible to lay down 
definitely any criterion by which to determine the stage at which a 
cadastrally prepared map is of so little use to the topographical sur¬ 
veyor that it is superfluous to go to the cost of making a reduction, and 
we can only indicate in general terms the advantages and disadvantages of 
relying on cadastral maps. It will ho understood that, even if no direct use 
can he made of cadastral maps, the fact that an accurate traverse survey has 
been made, will always he of material assistance to the topographer owing to 
the number of fixed points which it gives him for his work. 


Advautages of roal^mg qbo of cadaatral mspa. 


(1) Economy. 


69. The advantages of using reduc¬ 
tions from cadastral maps are two— 


When a cadastral survey has been made, (the cost of making it is for our 
present purposes irrelevant,) the further process of reducing the results and 
combining them into a I" map in level districts is very cheap. Major 
Crichton in Bengal puts the cost at Rs. 2-2 per square mile in a well-organised 
establishment, and does not think it should in any case exceed Rs. 3'9. 
Captain Coldstream’s calculations point to Rs. 3 as a fair rate in the United 
Provinces and Captain Tandy gives Rs. 2'6 for the Punjab. In flat level 
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country the details on these reduced maps require little further correction; 
and it is in such a country that an original topographical survey is apt to be 
expensive owing to the difficulty of working merely from triangulated points 
and the consequent necessity of traversing. At the outside, allowing for a 
very careful supplementary survey, it should be possible to produce a map 
on the 1" or 2" scale at a cost not exceeding Rs. 15 per square mile, and 
probably much less, whereas an original 2" survey would cost considerably 
more. 

(2) Fulness of detail. 

It is admitted on all hands that a map on the 1" scale prepared by 
reduction from any reasonably good survey on the 16" scale is better than 
one prepared from direct survey on the 2" scale; and much better than one 
prepared from a I" survey. All the officers we have met, who were using 
cadastral reductions, considered that their work was both facilitated and 
improved; but one important point to be remembered is that it is impossible 
for any compiler to know from a cadastral map which are the features of 
primary importance to be shown on the final topographical map. The addi¬ 
tional work required we have already indicated in our definition of “ Supple¬ 
mentary Survey.” 

. 60. Against these advantages have to 

DiiadraoUgee of waking om of cadastral maps. . i ^ ^ 

be set various drawbacks— 

(1) Incompleteness, which is of two kinds— 

(o) General. —Cadastral surveys do not extend beyond the boundaries 
of some administrative unit—usually the district. Every sheet/ 
through which the boundary of the district passes, has an imsur- 
veyed portion; either this must be filled up from old material 
if the adjoining district has been previously surveyed, or a topo¬ 
graphical survey must be carried out up to the margin of the 
sheet—a very serious task in many oases,—or the sheet must re¬ 
main blank till some indefinite time, when the adjoining district 
is surveyed. It is impossible fully to realise the force of this 
objection without considerable experience of the almost hopeless 
state of incompleteness of many of the standard sheets compiled 
from revenue or cadastral surveys. 

(6) SpeoiaL —Cadastral surveys do not necessarily extend beyond the 
oulturable area. Hilly country, for instance, may be marked as 
such—“ Hill ” or " Pahar ”—in the middle of a blank space, with 
various streams flowing from it, the earlier course of which is 
not delineated. In older times ravines and other rough ground 
were often omitted. The supplementary surveyor must make 
a new survey of these, and, if they are extensive, it is as easy and 
cheap for him to survey the whole ground as to use the cadastral 
map in his operations. 

(2) Delay in publication. —This again is of two kinds. To some extent 
delay is inevitable. In some Provinces each village takes two years to survey, 
and a further time must elapse before the cadastral maps can be made over to 
the topographer. In Bengal the maps are not made over till revised by the 
settlement authorities, but it is hoped to avoid this objection and to expedite 
the work. More serious is flie delay that ought to he preventible, but that 
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seems at present to be incidental to the system. The delays in the Punjab 
have been referred to frequently; in Bengal some topographical maps were 
issued 16 years after the cadastral survey had been made ; in the United Pro- 
vinces the Superintendent tells us that it will take his Drawing Office five 
years to overtake the arrears. This delay may be a mere defect of system, 
but as it is universal, wo must take it into account. 

(3) Distinctive nature of the • two classes of survey. —Lastly, there is 
the fact that the revenue or cadastral surveyor has not the same eye for the 
physical features of the country as the trained topographer. This point 
may bo best illustrated by quoting the remarks of Dr. Stein, the explorer. 
Dealing with Trans-frontier sheets, w'hich include portions of British 
districts, he says :— 


“ I can rocogoiso a considerable superiority as regards ampleness and accuracy of 
topographical detail in those portions which have been surveyed hy Officers of the Survey 
Department of India during the Frontier expeditions from 1895 to 1898. I can trace the 
superiority of these surveys, e.y., to portions of the Peshawar District mapped on the basis of 
revenue surveys, not merely in the more oaroful delineation of the natural features of the 
ground (hill slopes, streams, etc.), but also in the marking of inhabited sites and minor 
lines of communication. Considering that the time and opportunities available for correot 
surveying during those expeditions, were far more limited than in the case of the old District 
Survey over adjoining ground inside the border, I can attribute the superiority of those 
trans-border surveys only to the fact of the true purposes of a topographical survey having 
been more carefully kept in view in their case,” 

This drawback is of comparatively little importance in tbe plains of Upper 
India, but elsewhere it affects the maps detrimentally. 

61, We have clearly indicated in our programme of operations, and in tbe 


Assiitance to be derived from cadaatr&I maps iu 
the topographical revision. 


map* attached to our report, the extent to 
which wo consider that cadastral maps 
will he of assistance in the revision of the topographical maps of the country. 
In the greater part of the plains of Upper India we are of opinion that the 
cadastral maps will bo of the greatest use, and that a slight and inexpensive 
examination of the reduced maps in the field should suffice to allow of the 
production of excellent topographical maps. But in the rest of the 
country the maps cannot be used in the same simple fashion, and it must be 
left to tbe Surveyor-General to say how far in each case and in what manner 
they can best be utilized. As to the utilization of tho professional agency 
employed in supervising the preparation of cadastral maps for the main¬ 
tenance of topographical maps, the question is not likely to arise under our 
proposals, as we do not contemplate any intermediate arrangement for revising 
such maps. 

62. From the account given above it will appear that cadastral surveys 

aro in almost every case conducted at 
the expense of Local Governments, that 

the programme is always, even if carried out by the Survey of India, control¬ 
led by the Local Government, and that in most cases the surveys are executed 
by local agencies entirely independent of the Department. We are in favour 
of maintaining tbe most complete measure of decentralisation in the conduct 
of such surveys subject to tbe following remarks, 

63. It is essential that aU cadastral surveys should bo accurately and scienti- 

Necewity for a scientific basil for cadastral sut- fically COnUCCtcd With the geodetiC SUrvey 

of India, and w'e are in complete agree¬ 
ment with the orders issued by the Government of India in 1882 that 


Control of cadastral survrya. 


* Tide tho map oppoelto page 115. Frovinoiol maps will he found iu Seption I of Port II of thp Keport. 
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•cadastral surveys should be preceded by a skeleton, or as it is now called a 
•traverso survey, made by a professional agency. We think that this principle 
should he insisted on; its non-observance at the outset in the Punjab has 
led to considerable difficulty in the compilation of topographical maps in that 
province; and is amongst the causes of the delays in mapping, of which 
complaint has been made. The Survey Department should, we think, supply 
the necessary officers for making the traverse. Por the detail survey we 
think that Local Governments should have complete control of the arrange¬ 
ments, whether the work is undertaken by Survey of India parties, or is 
•carried out under professional advice or not. The system followed in 
Bengal, where a strong staff of Imperial and Provincial officers is employed 
under the general control of the Local Government, is, we think, admirably 
adapted to extensive programmes of cadastral work. Under existing arrange¬ 
ments, however, no officers of the Imperial Department can be employed 
on the cadastral work of Local Governments without weakening the cadre 
available for topographical work and interfering with the topographical 
programme, as their places are not filled up. The requirements of cadastral 
work are uncertain; in the future they will probably be limited outside 
Bengal, and wc would not suggest that any additional officers should be added 
to the cadre so as to be available for such work, if wanted. But we think that 
all appointments made for this work, whether of Imperial or Provincial Officers, 
should be treated as outside the regular cadre, and the Surveyor-General should 
be authorised to employ other officers in place of those deputed. If, owing 
to the return of the latter, the cadre should be over strength, the excess 
would be but temporary, as vacancies could be absorbed on the earliest 
opportunity. 

64. It has been suggested to us that too long a course of service under a 
, .TV® r .,.1 1 . Local Government, free from the dis- 

cipline of the Department, is apt to lead, 
in the case of Provincial officers, to some falling off from the high standard 
of professional accuracy insisted on by the Survey of India. To meet this 
difficulty it could be arranged that after a definite time such officers should 
either return to ordinary departmental work or lose their lien on the Depart¬ 
ment altogether. Such arrangements have not been uncommon in the past, and 
the prospect of obtaining employment under Local Governments is likely to 
add to the attractions of the Department for candidates. Many officers, who 
are unable to stand the strain and exposure of topographical work, are often 
perfectly suited for the conduct of cadastral operations. While we think that 
Local Governments would be well advised to employ professional survey officers 
to train their establishments and supervise cadastral work, and that the Survey 
of India should endeavour, as far as its resources admit, to meet demands for 
such officers, we do not recommend any bard and fast rule in tho matter. The 
Local Governments are themselves tho best judges whether in the circum¬ 
stances with which they have to deal, it is or is not advisable to employ pro¬ 
fessional assistance, if it can bo made available, in their cadastral and Land 
Records work. 


66. The expense of all cadastral operations should, we think, as a matter 

Expenditare on cadastral .u.veys. principle, be home by the Local Gov¬ 

ernment concerned, from tho traverse to 
the preparation of such compilations from the cadastral maps as are required 
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tor local purposes. We recognise that oxnng to the financial arrangementa 
made Tfith Local Governments, it may not be possible to give imtoedia^ 
effect to this principle, but its adoption would serve to mark the point at whi'dh 
a distinction can best be drawn between—(1) maps required for purety 
local purposes; and (2) topographical maps required for general purposes. 
I’or the latter the Imperial Department should be entirely responsible, and 
the expenditure on what wo call supplementary survey should be taken as a 
charge to Imperial Punds. It is anomalous, under existing arrangements, to 
take only one instance, that the whole of the charges incurred on No. 7 Party 
in Burma should be debited to the Local Government, while the outlay on the 
Drawing OflBce in the United Provinces, whore reductions of cadastral maps are 
made, should be an Imperial charge. It should always ho open to the Surveyor- 
General to bring to the notice of the Government of India cases in which the 
basis of a cadastral survey is not a scientific one, and, where officers of the 
Survey of India are employed, they should be responsible to him for the pro¬ 
fessional accuracy of the work. But apart from this the arrangements should 
be completely decentralised and the Local Governments have full control both 
of the budget and the programme. 

66, We have been asked to report on the degree of accuracy desirable in 

standard of Aooavscy <)f otdastril and topognpbiC' OSOh claSS of 'SUTVey. On this poiot W0 

consider that whatever is shown on a map 
should be shown aocurately ; and that in no case should anything bn 
shown on a map issued by the Survey of India, for the accuracy of which it is 
;not prepared to make itself responsible. It may he, however, that by accuracy 
is meant fulness of detail, and we would leave it to Local Governments W 
determine in the case of cadastral maps to what extent the survey of details 
is to be carried. Por example there is no necessity, unless the Local Government 
so desire, that local survey agencies, such as patwaris, should be obliged to Survey 
ravines or hills when the mere indication of their position on the map would 
suffice for all revenue purposes. 


67, A separate Forest Survey Branch under the administration of the 

Forest Department was firat started in 
Forest surveys. 1872, aud iu 1873, iu ordct that its work 

might be available for geographical purposes, it was brought under the 
general control of the Survey Department (exercised temporarily through the 
jSuperintendent of Trigonometrical Surveys). Apart from the surveys carried 
'Out by this Special Branch, some forest surveys were executed by the Imperial 
Department and others by local Forest officials. Orders as to the class of 
work to be undertaken and as to the adjustment of its cost were issued in 
'M88,* and were supplemented mr explained in further orders issued from time 
"to time. In 1899, when there were four parties engaged in forest worfc, three 
of which were directly under the Surveyor-General and one^'undor the 
Inspector-General of Forests, it was decided to amalgamate them and place 
them all under the Superintendent of Forest Surveys. In the following year 
an officer of the Survey of India was appointed to that post, and in 1904 
the wiiolo establishment for forest surveys became an integral part of the 
Survey of India, and it was laid down that its charges should be debited as 


* BevoQue and Agricultural Department Clrcnlar Ko. 16-F., dated 2nd July 188S, 
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follows :—SO per cent, to the Survey of India in consideration of the topo¬ 
graphical value of the work, and 70 per cent, to the Forest Department. 

68. The ordinary scale of forest maps is 4" to the mile, but larger maps 

have at times been asked for by the 

Scale of forest surveys. i t -i 

Forest Department, and the scale has 
been the subject of considerable discussion. In Bombay maps on the 16 
and 8" scales arc still occasionally prepared, though all other Provinces are 
now content with 4 " maps. We saw some reason to doubt whether even this 
scale was always necessary, and we therefore made enquiries on the subject. 
The Board of Revenue in Madras and the senior Conservator in Bombay 
are strongly in favour of the retention of the 4" scale, as a smaller scale would 
not, they consider, meet their requirements. On the other hand in Burma w'e 
have evidence that Forest olHcers in some cases actually prefer the smaller 
scale* maps, and the Inspector-General, who has had personal experience of 
that Province, has informed us that 4" maps are probably not actually neces¬ 
sary for more than one-fifth of the area still left for survey ; and that for 
the remainder thel" maps will be preferable. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Burma also attaches more importance to pushing on the topographical 
survey of the country on the 1" scale than to the provision of 4" maps of 
forest areas. In Bengal a 4" map appears to be considered advisable. 

69. The following approximate statement of the areas likely to require 

, ^ ^ , survey for the Forest Department after 

Survey rcciuircmcuts of the Forest Deparlmcnt. • -r 

the end of the present field season has 
been given us by the Superintendent of Forest Surveys. It must be remem¬ 
bered that these areas are always liable to increase as new forests are 
reserved:— 



15,200 

W'ben this programme is completed, the Superintendent expects that fur¬ 
ther demands for 4" surveys will be made, so that it is impo.ssible to fix 
any final date for the completion of forest work under existing amingements. 
The forest surveys provide detailed and admirable topographical maps for the 
difficult country they deal with; but their value to the country at large for 
topographical purposes is greatly reduced by the extremely scattered charac¬ 
ter of the forest blocks with which they deal. No separate block is surveyed 
by the Survey Department, unless it has an area of at least 10 square miles, 
but even with this limitation, the work is of an extremely patchy character, 
and wo think it a matter for the serious consideration of the Government of 
India, whether the large expenditure now incurred on forest surveys, amount¬ 
ing to over three lakhs of rupees a year, could not be more usefully laid out 
with no serious detriment to the work of the Forest Department. 
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Recommendations regarding forest surreys. 


70. We are ourselves very strongly of opinion that all special forest sur¬ 
veys should he brought to a close as soon 
as possible, in order to admit of the con¬ 
centration of the full strength of the Survey Department on its topographical 
programme. The surveys in progress are very expensive, and absorb a consider¬ 
able part of the strength of the Department. Should they be stopped, a large 
number of surveyors will be available for topographical work at once ; while if 
they are continued on the present scale, not only will the total expenditure of the 
Department be much increased, but there will be much greater delay in organis¬ 
ing the parties required to carry out the topographical programme. Should 
the Government of India, however, be unable to accept our recommendation, we 
would suggest that the present method of adjusting the cost of such surveys 
should be simplified and the following principles be observed:— 


(1) The cost of all surveys of forests, executed on a scale not exceeding 2" 

to the mile in the course of the ordinary topographical programme, 
should be borne by Imperial revenues as part of the general 
topographical survey of the country. If it is so desired, a skeleton, 
boundary survey of forest blocks, on the scale of to the mile 
should be supplied by the same agency and at the same expense. 

(2) The cost of all surveys of forests on a larger scale than 2"' to the 

mile, or made to meet the requirements of the Forest Department, 
otherwise than in the course of the topographical programme, 
should he charged entirely to the Forest Department. 

71. The perusal of any of the Survey Eeports will afford instances of the 

diversion of part of the strength of parties 

Municipal and cantonment surveys. for the SUrVey of citicS, tOWUS Or OautOU- 

* ments, places often of very little import¬ 

ance. It is most undesirable that work of this description should be allowed 
to interfere with the continuous execution of the topographical programme, and 
we think that it should for the present be entirely excluded from the work of 
the Department. The operations are of a character that can be undertaken by 
surveyors of the Public or Military Works Department, or by those of the 
Land Records Department, or by retired officers, and we recommend that in all 
cases the local bodies concerned he left to make their own arrangements, and 
the Survey Department he not called on for either the personnel or the 
expenditure involved. Exceptions to this rule, where unavoidable, can always 
be made by the Government of India ; but we think that the Survey of India 
should not, without orders from that Government, undertake any large scale 
town or cantonment survey. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Revision of the Topographical maps of India. 


72. In criticising the existing Topographical maps of India it is necessary 

to make a brief allusion to their earlier 
Prehniinary. gouesis and historj—a history which in 

some respects we consider an unfortunate one. We have already at the 
beginning of Chapter II indicated generally the marked difference between 
the conditions under which the trigonometrical and the topographical surveys 
of India were carried on. But it is convenient that in this place we 
should explain more precisely what a fatal influence that difference has ex¬ 
ercised upon the topographical maps of India down even to the present 
time. 


73. Like the maps of all modern nations those maps are dependent upon a 

Concentration of strength in the early period of Gcodetic SyStem of tnaugulation. The 

the survey. history of that triangulation forms an. 

episode in the history of Indian science and Indian topography, of which all 
Indian public servants and especially all Survey officers should ho proud. It is 
an example of concentration, energy, and persistence in the face of a tropical 
climate, physical obstacles, and pestilential tracts of country, extending over 
more than two generations, which has never been surpassed, if indeed it has been 
equalled, in the records cither of surveying or of science generally. Nor were 
the conduct and liberality of the Indian Governments, beginning with that of 
Madras in 1802, less admirable in granting funds for this great work. Their 
patience was remarkable. We have seen in the Historical Chapter that 
some revenue and topographical surveys were carried out as early as from 
1823 to 1837, but the area covered by them was very small compared 
with tho total area of India, and most of them did not depend on Lambton’s 
and Everest’s work at all; so that from 1802 to 1843 the Indian Governments 
wore supplying funds for scientific and geodetic work, with little or no prac¬ 
tical return in the shape of maps of any kind. This in brief is the history 
of the first period of the Indian Survey; it is the history of concentration 
with one definite object. 

74. We come now to the second period. It was the period in which 

^ . „ . . , revenue and topographical surveys, es- 

Division of strength iri the second period. * o x m • 

pecially the former, became largely deve¬ 
loped. It may be said to have begun when Colonel Waugh in 1843 succeeded 
Sir George Everest in the combined offices of Surveyor-General and Superin¬ 
tendent of the Trigonometrical Survey of India, which the latter had held 
since 1830, and to have continued until Sir Andrew Waugh retired in 1861, 
Waugh scorns to have had the same predilection for geodetic work as his pre¬ 
decessors, Lamhton and Everest, and to have prosecuted it with equal energy; 
and this may have been tho reason that Major Thuillier was in 1847 appoint¬ 
ed, under him, Deputy Surveyor-General for Topographical and Revenue 
Surveys, in addition to tho fact that the demand for such surveys was 
increasing. 

It was in this period, namely, between 1843 and 1861, that what appears 
to us to have been a fatal step was taken. This was the separation of the 
trigonometrical and topographical and revenue surveys, and the failure 
to iutrod.uce a system under which, as soon as a survey of any province or 
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district was begun, that province or district should for survey purposes be 
treated as a whole instead of by patchwork, and should have its topo¬ 
graphical survey completed, whether by trigonometrical, or by cadastral, 
or by topographical surveyors, as nearly as possible simultaneously. Wo will 
suppose that a Local Government had decided to carry out a revenue survey 
of the whole or part of the province. If the full powers had been simulta¬ 
neously employed, on the survey of the district, of all the surveyors who 
were at the disposal of the Government, namely, tho trigonometrical 
(if necessary), and the revenue, and the topographical surveyors, it is 
impossible to suppose that a complete topographical map of tho district 
could not have been made within a very short time after the cadastral surveys 
had been completed. What was done, under the system of separation, on the 
other hand, was that the trigonometrical branch, being left independent, con¬ 
fined itself solely to geodetic objects; the revenue survey, being left inde¬ 
pendent, confined itself solely to the large scale survey of culturablo patches ; 
and tho topograpliers, also independent, were scattered over the country doing 
separate hits of surveying of their own, and w’hen they did encounter any 
areas which had been surveyed by revenue parties, those revenue surveys 
were found either to he ohsolcto and useless, or a patchwork small-scahi map 
was compiled, half of which had been surveyed ten years before. 

75. Thus in the second period of the Indian Survey separation or division 

, ,. , . , X . of strength was substituted for that con- 

Incomplete sheets and fragmentary surveys. “ 

centration which was the rule in the 
first period. It is useless, and would be unprofitable, at this distance 
of time, to speculate as to why this false step was taken, and as to who 
may have been responsible for it. Suffice it to say that its effects have 
continued down to the present day. For the first defect in the existing 
1-inch maps of India, which strikes every one who examines them, is that a 
large, if not tho larger, number of them arc incomplete, that is, they are 
not filled up to the sheet lines; that others consist of two or more different 
surveys, dating perhaps ten or twelve years apart; and that others consist of 
more fragments of cadastral surveys scattered over the entire sheet, some of 
them only one or two square inches in area, which are entirely useless for 
any purpose. Wo arc not aware that any other country has ever published 
its topographical maps in so fragmentary a condition. The same anomaly 
occurs in the sheets of the more modern forest surveys : on one sheet there 
may he patches of forest work, patches of cadastral work, and patches 
of topographical work, all surveyed at entirely different times. 

Numerous illustrations of these defects will be found in the accounts 
which we have drawn up of tho condition of the maps in each Province or 
State, and of the manner in which they can best, in our opinion, he brought 
up to date. We have noticed in tho provincial accounts, not only the state 
of the topographical maps prepared by the Survey of India, hut the measures 
taken by some Local Governments to provide independently the maps or 
plans, required for local administrative purposes. The accounts themselves 
extend to some length and have therefore been transfen-ed to Part II of the 
Report. Here a summary of the results will he sufficient. 

76. In Madras there are practically no Survey of India maps other 

Suminavy of provincial accounts of topographical 4 shetts of the AtlaS Of India whlch 

““1^ are based on material provided by very 

old surveys, and though well executed, are now out of date. Mysore has 
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excellent series of 1" maps based on surveys made not much over twenty 
years ago, covering the whole area of the State and prepared in the course of 
u continuous and systematic programme of operations. Coorg is in the same 
position as Madras. In Ilyderabad the surveys, from which such 1" maps as 
exist were prepared, began long before the middle of the last century, and the 
maps are hopelessly out of date, besides being in other respects incomplete, and 
the same is the case in Berar, though the surveys there were in parts some¬ 
what more recent. In Bombay the 1" maps are practically complete for the 
whole Presidency and the Native States adjoining it; but being based on sur¬ 
veys of varying dates by different parties they are less regular than the maps 
of Mysore ; and they are also, except in the Southern Mahratta country, more 
out of date. The survey of Sind has been undertaken in recent years, and is 
now nearly complete. In llajputana a large tract of country has never been 
surveyed, and in the rest of the States there and in Central India the maps, 
though fairly complete, are out of date. In the Punjab and North-West Pron- 
ticr Province the 1" maps, except in a very few districts, where compilations 
from cadastral material have recently been prepared, are all much out of date, 
the sheets are in many cases fragmentary, and much cadastral material that 
might have been utilized for the preparation of now maps is unused. In the 
United Provinces a few districts have recently been surveyed topographically, 
for a few others good topographical maps that only require to be brought up 
to date were prepared about twenty years ago, hut for the greater part of the 
Provinces the maps are based on cadastral or revenue survey work. They are 
compilations made in office which have never been tested in the field, and 
which in some oases are too much out of date to he of much assis¬ 
tance in the preparation of new maps, but the majority will, it is believed, 
require nothing more than an inexpensive correction in the field to bring 
them up to date and allow of the correct delineation of topographical 
features, omitted or inadequately represented by the cadastral surveyors. 
In tbe Central Provinces large tracts, including three important districts, 
have maps only on the scale. Throughout the rest of the Province, 
except in a few districts where revising parties have recently been at work, 
the maps are seriously out of date, and the sheets are in many cases 
fragmentary, one portion having been prepared at one date by a topographical 
party, another at a different date by a revenue party. In Bengal and Assam 
the maps vary to an extent that defies all attempts at brief description. In 
many oases they are based on surveys sixty years old and are completely out 
of date: almost everywhere, except where recent cadastral material has been 
utilized, the sheets are fragmentary and cannot be published in a complete 
form except by the compilation of the results of surveys of different dates, 
the material of which is as a rule too much out of date to justify the cost 
of the operation. In Burma surveys are being actively pushed on on a con. 
tinuons programme, and the new maps prepared there are thoroughly satis¬ 
factory, but the greater part of the country has still to be surveyed, and 
some of the older maps are already getting out of date. 

77. The results of our examination of the state of the maps in each 
t j • Province, and of the character and 

cost, as conditionally estimated by the 
Surveyor-General, of the measures necessary to produce or bring up to date a 
'modern topographical map on the scale of 1' to the mile, for the whole 

4 
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country are shown in tabular form in the following statement and are- 
illustrated in the accompanying maps. The cost-rates here given are 
those given in Lieutenant-Colonel Longe’s note (Appendix A) and adopt¬ 
ed in the provincial sections in Part II of the report, and they are 
subject to a very important qualification. They represent merely the cost 
at which the Surveyor-General estimates that the work could be carried out 
by thoroughly trained and organised parties working uninterruptedly on a 
continuous programme; and they do not allow for the greater expensivoness 
of the work while surveyors are being trained and parties organised. The 
estimate represents the minimum cost at which the work might be done, 
and as we are anxious to avoid any under-estimating, we base our final pro¬ 
posal on a higher figure:— 


ProTlnco. 

Claea of turrej. 



Area. 

ft&to per square 
mile, and acaU of 

Estimated oost. 
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Bs. 
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1 
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1 
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18 
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1 

1 
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... 
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• •• 
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*Tbia rate U taken from infomation futniehed ibe Officer in charge No. 15 Party. It inolndei the coat of the 
military aed tribal oeoorte necessary in Balnobistan. Balnobistan is not included in Lieatenant;>Oolonel Longe’s 
estiwtes in Appendix A. 
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Province. 

Class of survey. 

Area, 

Bate per square mile, 
and scale of sarrey. 

> Estimated cost. 





Square miles. 
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Es. 
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... 
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Survey 
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_ 
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• But for 19,000 square miles in the Kangra, eto., hills, a proyision of Ea. 5 per square mile must be made to bring 
out 1" maps. 

t An estimate of the coat of aurveying the tribal area in the North-West frontier Proyince can obriously not be 
giyeu. 
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78. The total area, for the mapping of which provision has to be made in the 

immediate future, if a complete programme 

ExpenditareraquM for revision. COUUtry is tO be draWU Up, is accord¬ 

ing to these figures 1,685,960 square miles, and the estimated cost of the oper¬ 
ations is Rs. 4,34,70,000 which gives a rate of Rs. 26 per square mile for work 
of all kinds that is done by the survey parties. That is to say, the estimate is 
intended to include the cost of all operations up to the time at which the fair 
drawn maps are sent to the reproducing office for publication, but for tlie 
reasons given in the previous paragraph some addition requires to be made to 
it, and we have decided to accept, for the purposes of our recommendations, a 
higher estimate of Rs. 5,62,50,000 which will be referred to in the next ■ 
chapter. We have now to decide whether the Government should he advised 
to undertake this expenditure for survey and drawing work apart from addi¬ 
tional charges for reproduction and administrative supervision, and, if so, over 
what period it should be spread. 

79. On the first point we have no hesitation in recommending that the 

work should be undertaken. Tho expeu- 

Eeasona for incurring this expenditure. GoVemmOnt Of India 

has incurred on its maps in the past has been enormous, but the value of the 
work done is rapidly being lost owing to what "we cannot but regard as the 
unfortunate policy of recent years. Already over the greater part of India 
there are no topographical maps with any pretensions to being up to date, and 
year by year the area is increasing in which revision or resurvey is urgently 
called for. Tho great and successful efforts made by General Thuillier to 
complete tho preliminary mapping of tho country appear indeed to have 
had an unfortunate effect upon the future operations of the Department. 
The impression that the Survey had practically done its work gained ground, 
and it is common knowledge that iu a time of financial stress there was a 
danger of the Department being broken up, unless work other than topo¬ 
graphical surveys was found for it. Its energies wore therefore diverted to 
cadastral and forest surveys which were differentiated from topographical 
work as being remunerative, and w'hich had, at all events, the advantage of 
removing expenditure from Imperial to Provincial funds. It is not surpris¬ 
ing that in these circumstances the Department itself based even its topograph¬ 
ical programme to some extent on the expressed wishes of local authorities 
rather than on any well considered scheme of the requirements of the country 
at large. Only in this way can wo explain the fact that topographical 
parties should have been employed on such partial surveys as were carried 
out with great difficulty and at great expense of the tin-mines district in 
Mergui and of the remote hills of Lushai, when the districts of Allahabad 
and Cawnpore were absolutely without modern maps. From a topographical 
point of view tho policy has certainly not been economical, and we are strongly 
disposed to think that it has been wasteful in every sense. Elaborate 
forest surveys have been made on the 4" scale without, so far as we can 
ascertain, sufficient enquiry in every case whether they were necessary. We 
have now the evidence of the Inspector-General that a 1 " survey would in 
many cases be quite sufficient for his purposes, and yet unless definite orders 
on the subject are issued, it appears probable that all forests will he surveyed 
on the 4" scale as a mere matter of course. The forest blocks are so scattered 
that it is only in rare cases that their surveys have been actually used in the 
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compilation of topographical maps, though they are all intended to be so used 
at some indefinite date. 

The case of cadastral maps is somewhat different, but here also we are 
disposed to think that the expenditure might have been more usefully in¬ 
curred. If a cadastral survey is necessary over a large area, as in Bengal 
at present, wo do not consider that it can be carried out more economically 
than by the Survey Department, while the results arc of course immeasurably 
superior to any attainable by the use of local agency. But it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that this is the case when survey parties have to be moved about 
to undertake the work in distant districts as the time for settlement ap¬ 
proaches, and we are impressed by the fact that in tho United Provinces, which 
has had more experience of professional cadastral work than any other part of 
India, it is now found sufficient for revenue purposes to base assessments on 
the old unprofessional village maps, and not to incur the expense of a new 
professional survey. For topographical purposes the cadastral maps have 
been more valuable than tho forest maps, as they cover larger continuous areas, 
but their value for this purpose is in no way proportionate to their cost, and 
the attempts to make use of them are among tho causes of the patch-work 
which has brought the maps of the country into their present disorganised 
condition. 

80. The evidence which we have received as to the extent to which tho 

Beqnirc^en.., different Department,, civil, abstmco of good ffiaps is felt Varies grcatly 
miiuarj and public works. in character. For many purposes of 

civil administration the absolutely essential minimum is rather a plan than a 
0 ]Q,p—something which shall show the boundaries of aU administrative units 
from tho village upwards, shall indicate the means of communication, and shall 
show or leave room for the insertion of the position of tahsils, police stations, 
schools and other information necessary to the District Officer. Consequently 
we find many cases in provinces without good maps where officers express 
their ability to dispense with them: or show from their replies that they at¬ 
tach little importance to their provision. Some indeed prefer the rough maps 
issued by the local authorities to those of the Survey Department as being 
more convenient for their purposes, and in some provinces it is only the excep¬ 
tional officer w'ho takes the trouble to provide himself with a good map. But 
we find that, the better tho Survey maps are, the more are they used, and it 
is where the maps are best that we have received the most intelligent sugges¬ 
tions for their further improvement. 

From officers of tho Public Works Department of all classes we have 
received the most convincing evidence of the value of the maps of the Survey 
.Department, and indeed of their absolute necessity. In the Railway and Irriga¬ 
tion Branches especially tho maps are in constant use, and we have been told 
over and over again that they are indispensable. In the Forest Department 
the case is tho same, but for the convenience of that department special ar¬ 
rangements at a great cost have been made. We can see no reason why the 
requirements of other departments and of the public should not be equally 
considered, and these can be met only by the issue of uniform maps for the 
country as a whole. 

For military purposes the necessity of accurate maps of any ground 
over which troops may at any time be called to operate hardly requires to be 
stated; and the condition of almost all the existing maps is absolutely 
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insufScient for military purposes. To take one instance, and a very important 
one, the maps of the country round Peshawar are worse than useless for the 
guidance of troops on the ground. Roads are shown that do not exist; roads 
that exist are not shown; the different classes of roads are not distinguished; 
canals for the most part are conspicuously absent, and there are other 
defects which have been pointed out in detail. 

81. Apart from the special requirements of different departments of the 
„ .. „ , . administration, we think it is hardly likely 

of Govcrnmeat. to he disputed that the provision of 

accurate maps is one of the functions which every Government must under¬ 
take, and we quote the following remarks from a Bulletin issued at Washing¬ 
ton in 1901 on “The United States Geological Survey ” ;— 


“ The uses of topographic maps are many. For the purposes of the National Government 
and the State they are invaluable, as they furnish data from which may be determined the 
value of projects for highway improvement, for railways, for city water-supply and sewerage, 
and for the sub-division into counties, townships, etc., etc. They serve the military 
departments of the Government in locating encampment grounds, in planniug practice or 
actual operations in the field, and, during war, in indicating the precise situations of ravines, 
ditches, buildings, etc. The Post Otiice Department utilises them in considering all problems 
connected with the changing of mail routes. * * * * As the outlines of wooded areas 

are to be indicated on those maps, National and State Foresters will find them invaluable as a 
base for classifying the wood lands, and recording the nature and quantity of the various 
trees and the relation of the wooded areas to highways of transportation, as railways, streams, 
etc. These maps are of course essential to detailed geologic studies and to investigations 
concerning mineral resources, water-power and land reclamation. 

A good topographic map renders unnecessary a special survey for each new need. Prior 
to the existence of such maps every city was obliged to spend large sums in water-supply 
surveys. At far less cost the topographic map shows not only these important local features, 
but also the relations between the artificial features in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
the topography and culture of the surrounding country, and thus broadens the scope of every 
such investigation,'’ 


82. With these remarks we fully agree, and if they are accepted as 

stating a sound principle in regard to a 
^ new survey, they seem to us to apply 

still more strongly to the necessity for keeping up to date the work 
done by our predecessors before the stress of financial difficulties led to 
its curtailment. There is hardly any part of India that has not been sur¬ 
veyed on some scale ; by far the greater part has been mapped on the 1 " 
scale. If it was, as we believe, a sound policy to incur a large expen¬ 
diture in surveying and mapping the wildest parts of the country half a 
century ago, it is a mistake to lose the fruits of that expenditure by not 
keeping these maps up to date, and we advise that they be not only kept up 
to date, hut improved up to the standard which the rapid development of the 
country requires. We must express our strong conviction that in the present 
state of its maps the country has already lost much of the value of the 
expenditure incurred, and much more is likely to he lost unless action in the 
direction of revision is taken at as early a date as possible. 


Of the general accuracy of the maps provided by the Survey Department, 
apart from their not being up to date, there oau he no question. We have 
received the most conclusive evidence on this point from all sides, Generally 
speaking, the accuracy of the smfvey regarded as above all suspicion ; and 
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no comparison is possible in this respect, or is any where attempted, bet ween 
the work done by the professional department and by any other agency. 

83. In deciding on our recommendations we have always had before 

us the injunctions we received with 
^ ^ ^ regard to economy. We have considerea 

therefore in every case the cheapest method of producing sulBciently good 
maps, but we think it useless to undertake the work unless it is done 
thoroughly. It appears often to be thought that revision is a very simple 
process, and that all that is required is to take the existing map into the field, 
or even to have it taken out by some local non-professional officer, and have 
any new roads or other changes marked on it. This is very much the pro¬ 
cedure that has been attempted by the Survey Department owing to the 
impossibility, with its present staff, of making any examination or revision 
in the field, with results that are most unsatisfactory. Enquiry is made as to 
changes that have occurred, the best information regarding them is obtained, 
the map is altered,,and a new edition issued as showing changes made up to a 
certain time. But, as we have frequently found, the maps show only some of 
the changes up to that date, and the entry of changes from non-professional 
surveys is frequently far from accurate. One case is on record where three 
separate surveys of a railway line were sent to the Department for insertion 
on a map, and each showed a different alignment. The insertion of such work 
must tend to a deterioration of the standard maintained by the Department, 
and should not he allowed. The maps issued by the Survey of India should 
contain only information verified by its staff; and complete revision cannot 
be effected until a survey officer of the Department goes over the ground 
himself. 

84. The present procedure, under which parties are transferred from one 

part of the country to another before 

I„,portance of adhering to definite prograMme. 

grammes are altered as soon as made, is most wasteful. A party employed 
in a particular tract of country acquires, after a year or two, a familiarity with 
the class of work to be done, with the best means of recruiting, and with the 
arrangements best adapted to the climate. Its transfer to another part of 
India involves the loss of all these advantages; the conditions, climate and 
people are changed, the whole benefit of previous local knowledge is lost, and 
a period of disorganisation is a necessary consequence. Only last year a 
party was transferred from the Shan States to the North-West Erontier—a 
transfer which must have involved much expense not only to Government, 
hut also to the men composing the party. Not many years ago No. 18 
Party was transferred from the hills to the plains of the Punjab before it had 
completely mapped the surveys already made in the hills. There were strong 
reasons for the transfer, but the result has been that many of the maps of the 
hills surveyed have not been published at all, and comparatively few have 
been published in standard sheet form, while the new work of the party is 
now impeded by the necessity of bringing the old work up to date; and its 
affairs are in a state of considerable confusion. The transfer to forest work, 
of a party sent to Madras in 1886 for topographical survey involved the loss of 
the triangulation work which the party had completed preparatory to a topo¬ 
graphical survey in Madura, Travancore and Cochin, and a similar waste 
occurred in the proceedings of the Mergui Survey owing to change in its 
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programme. Another fertile source of confusion is the diversion of a portion 
of a party to work outside its proper duties at the request of local authorities, 
civil or military. Advantage is taken of the proximity of a party to have 
municipal or other local surveys carried out; the intended work of the party 
is interfered with, although in many cases the surveys are of a class for which 
it appears to be entirely unnecessary to employ the agency of the professional 
department. 

In future, whatever plan may be adopted, we recommend that a definite 
programme allotting to each party its own area be laid down and adhered to, 
and that no change and no diversion of the party, or any portion of it, to miscel¬ 
laneous work be allowed without the sanction of the Government of India—a 
sanction which should, we think, be given only for the strongest reasons. 

85. As regards the period of survey, we think that in view of the estimate 

of cost that we have accepted, the period 
Period required for revision. allowed for the revision of maps or the 

survey of the country, as the case may be, must be extended to 26 years. A 
shorter period will involve a greater outlay than we think the necessity 
of the case requires; and as additional parties would he required, it would 
throw a greater strain on the organisation of the department. 

86 . In paragraph 2 (1) of the Resolution appointing the Committee 

„ , ^ the last two points referred to are :— 

Order of argenoy. 

(1) the order of urgency, of the maps required, and (2) the arrangements for keeping 
up to date the topographical maps whioh exist or are to be prepared. 

The proposals which we shall make render it unnecessary for us to go into 
these matters in any great detail. There can he no question that military 
considerations must take precedence of all others ; and the military authorities 
have confined their requisition to tracts on the North-West frontier. For 
these tracts we propose to make special arrangements. Throughout the 
rest of India we propose to proceed on a more comprehensive plan than was 
suggested by the former Committee, and to begin work at numerous different 
centres simultaneously, allotting to each party a definite area so as to finish the 
whole programme in about 25 years. There is no part of the country, which 
we consider it so absolutely unnecessary to survey, that we recommend its 
omission. 

The area in which survey and revision are considered urgent by the mili¬ 
tary authorities lies near the North-West Frontier, and is roughly bounded on 
the south by the Karacbi-Hyderabad-Sukkur-Bhatinda-Delhi Railway. For 
this work we recommend the adoption of the procedure outlined in paragraph 
3,7 of Sir John Farquharson’s scheme (Appendix B). The concentration of six 
parties in this area should ensure the preparation of new maps for it in from 
four to six years—a rate of progress which we understand will fully satisfy 
military requirements. Operations should commence in the tracts nearest the 
frontier, and should be gradually extended over the Punjab and then towards 
Dir, Ohitral, and Kashmir. The revision of the maps of the southern part of 
Baluchistan, the United Provinces, Rajputana and Central India will be 
delayed for about five years, but, in view of the importance of military 
oonaiderations on the North-West Frontier, this is unavoidable. 
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87. As regards the revision of maps existing or to be prepared, our plan 

tutermodiate ravisio« unoeceasary. “^pS should be brought Up tO 

date in the course of the next 26 years. 
The parties employed will work regularly across the country. Where maps are 
good enough for simple revision they will revise them, where the maps require 
supplementary survey, such survey will be arranged for, where there are no 
maps, or where they are obsolete and useless, a new survey will be made. 
When the programme has been completed, that is in 23 years’ time, a fresh 
revision will be necessary, but wo do not think that any second revision should 
be undertaken till*then. In England the period for revision is 16 years in the 
case of topographical, and 20 years in the case of cadastral maps, and we 
cannot think that the adoption of the longer period will lead to any consi* 
derable inconvenience in India. The only exception we would allow is in the 
case of the construction of a new railway or canal. We make no similar 
exception in the case of rivers, though in some Provinces importance is 
attached to the frequent survey of riverain changes, since we regard it as 
hopeless for the Survey of India to keep topographical maps up to date in 
this respect. A revised map may in one season become as inaccurate as the 
one it superseded. The carrying out of any intermediate survey required in 
the interests of any special department should be arranged for by that 
department. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that the revision of maps should 
be dependent on the number of changes that have occurred since they were 
prepared. With this opinion we are unable'to agree. It prevents systematic 
work, and system is essential to the satisfactory and economical employment of 
the Survey Department. 

There are orders, which are carried out with varying degrees of careful¬ 
ness, as to the reporting of all changes to the Survey Department. We think 
that these should be maintained in respect of railways and canals, but that 
they are unnecessary in regard to other changes, the insertion of which in the 
maps must be postponed until the present programme is complete and a 
new and systematic revision is undertaken. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Organisation for the work of revision. 

88. If our proposals for tlio provision of uniform maps for the whole 

country are accepted, the most important 

Keoesslty for uniformity in tho .ystom of revision. Consideration is tho method iu 

which the resources of the Department should be organised and controlled for 
carrying out the work. The former Departmental Committee proposed to 
employ additional survey parties in Provinces where there was much survey and 
resurvcy to he done, and at the same time to organise smaller parties called 
“ revising units ” to bo employed in bringing up to date maps that were fairly 
good. These revising units were admittedly experimental, and it was impos¬ 
sible to frame any definite estimate of the amount of work which they might 
accomplish, or of the number of them that would ultimately be required. On 
these detachments the task of keeping the new maps up to date, when the 
period of revision (which was put by the Committee at 16 years) camo round, 
would have fallen ; and their number or strength would presumably have been 
increased as the regular survey parties approached tho completion of the new 
work allotted to them. 

Under this system there might be two methods of working in adjoining 
tracts. In one the maps would be dealt with by tho revising unit, in the other 
the regular survey party would be at work. The revision of work would 
ordinarily be by districts, and a single standard sheet would frequently depend 
for its completion on the progress of both the revising unit and the regular 
party, whose operations might not harmonise in respect of time. Our 
enquiries have satisfied us that this system would not he so satisfactory as 
one under which each division of the country is made over to one regular party 
working steadily across it, sheet by sheet. To some parts of the area under its 
charge, where there is little work to be done but the rapid correction on the 
ground of existing maps, a small staff might be detached, while the bulk of 
the party was employed on the more difficult work of survey elsewhere, but all 
the operations must ho under undivided control, and be directed to the bringing 
out of new and uniform maps in complete sheets of the whole of the tract allot¬ 
ted to the party. We recommend therefore that the u'hole of India should be 
divided into tracts, and that each tract should he allotted to a single party, tho 
tracts to he so arranged that each party may be e-xpected to complete its work 
in tho time fixed for carrying out the programme. 


TwoFchotnca for carrying out tho reviBion. 


89. As regards the number and strength of the parties required and the 

methods to be adopted for tho organisation 
and control of tho work, two schemes have 
been laid before the Committee, one by tho Surveyor-General (Appendix A.) 
and one by Sir John Farqubarson (Appendix B.). It would have been more 
satisfactory if the Committtie could have incorporated a definite scheme in its 
report, but as the expert members are not in agreement as to the arrangements 
to be adopted for the control of the work, it has been thought better to place 
their proposals before the Government of India exactly as drawn up by them. 

There is a substantial agreemeut as regards the staff required for the actual 
work of survey, and as to the general lines on which the parties are to he dis- 
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tributed. Under the scheme in Appendix A fifteen parties, some of less strength 
than others, with two detachments, would he required for India, exclusive 
of Baluchistan and the North-West Trans-frontier: under the other scheme 
fifteen parties of full strength would be employed for all work, including the 
frontier. The first scheme contemplates the completion of the programme 
in 20 years ; the latter allows 26, but this difference is due merely to the 
more cautious estimate of progress adopted. The only substantial difference 
between the two proposals has reference to the control and supervision of 
the parties. Colonel Longe proposes to divide all India into four groups, 
each in immediate charge of a Superintendent, while Sir John Farquharson, 
following the practice observed in England, contemplates the placing of all 
the parties, except those on the frontier, under the immediate supervision 
of the Surveyor-General himself, assisted by an officer of high rank, in charge, 
under the Surveyor-General’s immediate direction, of all the duties of the 
Department. 

The change in the system of control will affect other matters such as the 
recruitment and training of surveyors, but as we have appended the full schemes 
to our Report, in place of incorporating in it the one approved by the 
Committee, it is unnecessary for us to discuss such matters, and we proceed to 
deal with the main point of difference—the manner in which the operation 
should be controlled. 

90. The proposal to divide India into groups or circles for survey purposes 

IncpeSiency oE proposed decentrolUation of '^'^8 ^rOUgllt iuto prominence by tbc 

report of the previous Departmental 
Committee, and we were furnished with papers on the subject when we 
commenced our enquiries. The question of the necessity for such a scheme 
or of its advantages has been constantly before us, and it was with regard to 
schemes of this nature that the following reference was made to the Com¬ 
mittee in the Resolution appointing it:— 

It will also have to be considered whether, with topographical work actively in progress 
all over India and the frontier, it would not be better to decentralise the administrative control 
of the Department, and to locate several head-quarters in different provinces in closer rela¬ 
tionship with the Local Governments. 

We are all agreed that if a great work, such as the bringing up to date 
and completion of the topographical maps of India on a uniform plan, is to 
he undertaken, the direction of the operations must be strictly Imperial. We 
have been much impressed by the dislocation of effort and waste of energy 
that have occurred in the past owing to the endeavours of the Survey Depart¬ 
ment to meet the wishes of local authorities, and we consider it absolutely 
necessary that the survey programme should not in future be liable to such 
intervention. The question of decentralisation for the purpose specified in 
the Resolution, that is to say, to bring the Survey into closer relationship with 
Local Governments, does not, therefore, appear to arise. 

91. The main question then is whether the supervision of the various parties 

Supreme responsibility to rest with tbeS„rT.yor- Operating in different parts of India is 

too heavy a charge to be pla,ced directly 
under the Surveyor-General. At the present time the Surveyor-General 
takes the administrative control of four topographical parties (including two 
on the frontier), and of all frontier work; the Deputy Surveyor-General has 
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the charge of four topographical and one cadastral parties, the Superintendent 
of Forest Surveys has four forest j^nrties under him, and the Superintendent 
of Trigonometrical Surveys controls one topographical party. The placing of 
fifteen parties under the Surveyor-General direct would therefore seem under 
Indian conditions to involve a greater amount of supervision than that 
officer can exercise, but wo consider that the necessary assistance can be 
given in a manner that is both more likely to conduce to efficient work and 
to be more oeonomical, than the location of quasi-independent Superintendents 
in four different divisions of the country. 

In the first place the Surveyor-General must have a senior officer of 


Deput^v Surveyor-General and Agaistant to disposo 
of routine work. 


the Department to relieve him of all 
routine work, acd to deal in the first in¬ 


stance with all returns coming from the 
parties. This officer, whether styled Deputy Surveyor-General, as in India, or 
Executive Officer, as in England, would deal with business of all kinds coming 
to the Surveyor-General’s office, distribute it, if necessary, to the departments 
of the office concerned, and disposo of all routine matters, referring to the 
Surveyor-General only such as required his orders. lie should be allowed an 
officer as assistant. 


In the next place we would draw a distinction between frontier and 

Dissent hy Lieutenant-Colonel Longe regarding the Committee's vietoa on Kupervision. * 

I disagree with the etatement made in paragraph 91, that the main question is 
whether the supervision o£ the various i:avties operating in diSerent parts of India is too 
heavy a charge to bo placed directly under the Surveyor-General. Such a statement 
would lead one to suppose that the Surveyor-General would have nothing to do but to 
supervise the topographical work, excluding as the Committee do tho frontier work of the 
department. This is far from being the case, and the main question before the Committee 
appears to me to he, how to increase vastly the area to ho topographically snrv(iyed, without 
putting an end to the other work of the department, in the most efiieient and economical 


way. 

The duties of supervision are of very great importance, and the best method of carrying 
out these duties in any particular country, can only be realised by people who have a 
thorough knowledge of the work to be performed in all its branches. My proposal, to divide 
India into groups or circles for survey purposes, is one based on a most serious consideration 
of tho work before me, as Surveyor-General. lam in no way influenced by the previous 
report of the Departmental Committee, and I consider, as I have said elsewhere, that 
some such scheme is essential to efficiency iii the future. There may he no necessity for the 
immediate appointment of all four Superintendents. It is quite possible that two even 
might, during the working out of the reorganisation, including the enlistment and training 
of the necessary staff, be sufficient, and I have asked in my reorganisation scheme to nomi¬ 
nate in the first instance but one Senior Imperial officer to work out the details of the scheme, 
and one Imperial and from four to eight Provincial officers to commence enlisting and 
training the necessary staff. I regret that my proposed partial decentralisation, if it can bo 
so called, docs not fall in with the intentions of Government, as conveyed in the Resolution 
appointing the Committee; hut I would wish it to be placed on record that such decentrali¬ 
sation, as I have .suggested, will, in my opinion, tend to economy, uniformity and efficiency 
in every direction. The position and authority < f the Surveyor-General can, in way, be 
raised by his being converted into a mere inspecting officer, such as he would necessarily 
become, were he placed in the position suggested for him by the Committee, nor will it in 
any way be lowered by the appointment of Superintendents of Circles, and tho fact that the 
proposals for the formation of circles for tho better execution of the work may h.ave varied 
in detail from time to time since they were first put foiuv.ard, and before the nature and 
extent of the operations were decided cn, should not be used as au argument, againet them. 

The28th April 1905, ¥. B. LONGE, Lieut,-Colonel, R.E. 
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Superintendent ot frontier Surveys. 


-other surreys and place the former in the immediate charge of a Su* 

perintendent, on the same footing as 
the Superintendent of. Trigonometrical 
Surveys. His head-quarters would beat Simla, where the JProntier Draw¬ 
ing Office should also be located, h’rontier surveys can be differentiated with 
advantage from all other classes of survey. If within the border, special 
arrangements have to be made to deal with them as urgent; if beyond it, 
they are more of the nature of reconnaissances than surveys, and in either 
case they must be kept distinct from the ordinary topographical programme. 
That programme we regard as the most important work now before the De¬ 
partment, and the work which must come most closely and directly under the 
immediate supervision of the Surveyor-General ; and all our proposals are 
made with the object of increasing his authority for dealing with it. We 
have already, in chapter V, given our reasons for holding that cadastral and 
special forest work should be decentralised, and their control left entirely 
to Local Governments. 


92. We recognise, however, that the inspection of the different parties 

scattered over the country may require 

Propofled appointment o£ itn Inspecting Officer, i 

more time than the Surveyor-General 
can give, even if he is relieved of office work in the manner we propose, and we 


Note on the propoted appointment of an Inspecting Offieer on the Staff of the Survey of India, 

I do not dissent from the recommendations of the Committee on this head,but would offer 
the following suggestion, vie. 

That, as the Surveyor-General will have under him at least 12 officers of Field rank, all 
. so far as the Committee have been able to observe, capable officers of great experience, some of 
those officers might occasionally be employed to relieve him of part of his duties of inspection. 
It might be a welcome change for those offioers, and would probably sufficiently carry out the 
object in view. 

As to this subject of staff generally, I think there is some tendency to exaggeration on 
"the part both of the Surveyor-General and of the Committee, as to the amount of work 
which will be involved in the revision of the 1-inch maps of India. I say nothing of the diffi¬ 
culties of the work,and tbe great distances involved; these are fully admitted; I allude only to 
the amount of the work. 


As to this I observe that the Surveyor-General of India has furnished two maps, one about 
la inches by 8 inches representing on the scale the area of tbe United Kingdom, and the other 
. about 42 inches by 42 inches, representing on the same scale the area of India; the object no 
doubt being (at least, if that is not the object, it is impossible to understand what is the object,) 
to convey the impression that the work done by the Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom 
is as to the work done by the Survey of India in proportion to the size of those two maps. 

If the Surveyor-General of India had to make all the cadastral as well as all tbe topographic¬ 
al maps of India, i.e., all the large scale maps of Bengal and Bombay and Madras, the propor¬ 
tion of work as indicated by the two maps would no doubt hold good, and would be a just com¬ 
parison. But that of course is not the case; and the Surveyor-General must either not have 
known, or must have forgotten that the Ordnance Survey does in fact prepare all the cadastral 
as well as all the topographical maps of the United Kingdom. 

The result was that when, in 1894, estimates were prepared for the first revision of the 
maps of Great Britain, it was found that the work to be faced involved the revision and correc¬ 
tion of about 50,000 maps, cadastral and topographical, covered with fences and houses, and ofc 
iabout the same size as the full standard 1-inch present maps of India, which the Surveyor- 
General has now to revise. 

The latter maps are 3,500 in number. 

'.The 24th April 1905, FARQUHARSOJ^. 



would allow him an Inspecting Officer, whose duty it would be to be con¬ 
stantly on tour, visiting such parties as the Surveyor-General might direct, 
assisting them with advice, seeming uniformity in the work, and carrying 
from one party to another suggestions for improvement in organisation or 
methods. The employment of such an officer would not prevent the officer 
in charge of each party from feeling that he was working directly under the 
eye of tho Surveyor-General; and we cannot but think that an organisation on 
these lines, admitting of development, if necessary, is immensely superior to 
one that would commit the Government of India to the division of the country 
into several survey circles, each with its own head -quarters and offices, on which 
considerable expenditure would probably be found necessary in the end. The 
proposals for the formation of circles have varied in details from 
time to time, since they were first put forward by the late Surveyor- 
General, and there is no guarantee that any arrangement that may 
now be decided on will prove the most suitable eventually. 


Scheme of revision recommended. 


93. Sir John Farquharson’s scheme, which we have decided to recom¬ 
mend for adoption, is explained in his 
note {vide Appendix B), and is illustrated 
in the map opposite page 125. It is proposed that fifteen parties should 
be employed on the work, each being allowed two Imperial officers, and 
being recruited on this account to a strength of 50 per cent, in excess of the 
average existing strength of parties. At present the average cost of a party 
is approximately a lakh a year; under the arrangements proposed it would 
ho a lakh and a half; the annual expenditure would be Es. 22,50,000, and 
the total for 26 years Es. 6,62,60,000. A comparison of this estimate with 
that given in chapter VI will sufficiently show how fully we have provided 
against any danger of under-estimating. 

Tho difficulty of making any exact estimate of the progress of survey 
parties on the data available is such that we do not accept the figures 
and estimates in Sir John Farquharson’s scheme as anything more than a 
general guide. The arrangements may require some modification as experi¬ 
ence is acquired, and the areas allotted to each party may require alteration in 
detail; but we unhesitatingly recommend the proposals for acceptance as the 
basis of a programme for the Survey Department, and they should be taken, 
subject to the above qualifications, as part of our report. 

The scheme now proposed has the following advantages:— 


(1) It is based on a very safe estimate of outturn. 

(2) It provides fully for the requirements of the military authorities to - 

which we attach the greatest importance. 

(3) It is simple and involves the minimum of dislocation pf existing 

arrangements; and 

(4) It can be put in force at once, the staff for a commencement of 

the operations being available. 


It is part of the intention of the proposals that all parties should recess in 
aenitftble place in or in the neighbourhood of the tract allotted to them; and' 
that additional surveyors and draftsmen should, as far as possible, be recruit¬ 
ed and be trained in the party. We think that more satisfactory results 
will he obtained in this way than by any attempt to collect candidates for- 
surveyorships in a central school or schools. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Longe dissents from these recommendations for the 
reasons given in his note at the end of this chapter. 

94). For the carrying out of this programme a considerable increase in 

the stall of officers, both in the Imperial 

IncreMe in the staff of officers. ..,n • .hi .i 

and Provincial Services, will he required. 

Wo would, as already stated, increase the head-quarters stall by giving 

the Deputy Surveyor-General an Assis- 

Head-quarters. ‘ i i ., , • ^ i 

tant, and we think that, as is suggested 
by Colonel Grant, an Assistant should bo appointed in the Photographic and 
Lithographic Office. An Inspecting Officer will also be required, but there 
will be no further necessity for the Assistant Surveyor-General in charge of 
the head-quarters office. 

The staff at head-quarters would then consist of seven officers in place of 
five, namely :— 

Surveyor-General. 

Deputy Surveyor-General. 

Assistant to the above, who might be called Assistant Executive 
Officer. 

Inspecting Officer. 

Officer in charge of the Engraving and Drawing offices. 

Officer in charge of the Photographic and Lithographic and Mathe¬ 
matical instrument offices. 

Assistant to the above. 

95. Proposals have been put before us for increasing the strength of the 

Trigonometrical Branch of the Survey Do- 

to th. .to., S™,.. j j 

with the work of this branch, except in so far as it affects the topographical 
survey of the country; and it is a question for the decision of Government 
whether funds and officers can bo spared for the astronomical and other obser¬ 
vations that are carried on, as well as for the enlarged topographical programme. 
There are, however, two classes of work in the trigonometrical branch that are 
closely connected with the mapping of the country, namely, triaugulation and 
levelling. It has not beon possible recently to push on the triangnlatiou so 
rapidly as is desirable, aud measures should bo taken to complete the work in 
Burma, and to keep it well ahead of the topographical work in Baluchistan, 
and a definite programme should, we think, be called for as early as pos¬ 
sible. If the triangulation and levelling operations are extended, an extra 
officer for each will be required iu this branch. We recognise the value to 
science and geodesy of the observations of different classes carried out in this 
branch of the Survey Department, and we are aware that the work has been 
done so as greatly to add to the reputation of the Department. The necessity 
for curtailing the scientific work now undertaken would bo a matter for 
regret; but if there should he any difficulty about raising the strength of 
the staff so as to enable it to carry out all its ‘duties efficiently, we are of 
opinion that the prosecution of purely scientific work must give way to 
the necessities of triaugulation and levelling, and wo would suggest that 
the advisability of transferring the work connected with tidal operations to 
the local bodies concerned should be considered. 

On the assumption, however, for the present, that scientific work contin¬ 
ues to be undertaken on the existing scale, the trigonometrical branch 
should receive an addition of two to its present staff of eight officers. 
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98. We consider that each topographical party should be allowed two 

, officers, on tho understanding that the 

Increase in tho staff. Topographical Surveys (non* ,, • i . • • 

frontier). average strength of each party is increas¬ 

ed by 60 per cent, above the present average. In this case twenty officers 
would be required for the ten ordinary parties. 

97. Por the five parties to be placed under the Superintendent of Fron¬ 
tier Surveys, we would allow three 
officers each, so as to provide a reserve. 


Increase iu tlio staff, Frontier Surveys. 


the necessity for which has been strongly pressed on behalf of the military 
authorities, for any special trans-frontier work or explorations. We consider 
that the provision of such a reserve is preferable to tho proposal of the mili¬ 
tary authorities that a small special party should be maintained in intimate 
connection with the Intclligenoo Branch at Army Head-quarters. Thus 15 
officers would he required in addition to the Superintendent of Frontier 
Surveys himself. 

98. Tho total requirements of the Department, apart from cadastral 

or similar tcork, would therefore be :— 

Total strcngtli of officer, required. 


Head-quarters Staff ... 
Trigonometrical Surveys 

••• ••• 

••• ••• 

... 7 
... 10 

Topographical Surveys— 

(1) Non-Frontier 

•t« **• 

... 20 

(2) Frontier 

ft • • > • - » • ^ 

... 16 


Total 

... 53 

Add one-fourth for leave 

and training at Chatham ... 

... 18 


Total 

... 66 


Tte wotIc of the Trigonomelrical Branch of the Survey of India. 

On this subject I do not dissent from the recommendations of the Committee, and merely 
offer a suggestion. 

Tho Committee recommends a certain addition or additions to the staff of the Suporintend- 
«nt of tho Trigonometrical Branch. I agree, but would go further, and would make the 
following more precise recommendations :— 


1. That the Pendulum and Magnetic operations should meantime be suspended. 

2. That the Tidal observations should bo entirely banded over to the local Port or 

Harbour authorities, the only service to bo required of the Survey of India, 
under this head, being that they should depute an officer to make an annual 
tour of inspection, for the purpose of advising or directing tho.se authorities as 
to the best methods of carrying on the work. 

3. That the funds thus saved on Pendulum, Magnetic, and Tidal work should be devoted 

to a more vigorous prosecution of the Geodetic work remaining to be done in 
Burma and Baluchistan, in which countries the Government of India cannot tell 
how soon they may want new surveys to be carried out, and in which geodetic 
progress has recently been slow. 

4. That the Surveyor-General of India should call upon the Superintendent of the 

Trigonometrical Branch to submit a definite plan and estimate for proceeding as 
rapidly and, energetieally as possible with the above-mentioned geodetic 
work. 

The Indian Government has always been very liberal as to the prosecution of scientific work ; 
but it appears to mo that those branches of that work, whioh are only remotely connected with 
the progress of geographical knowledge, can at the present time very well afford to wait, imtil 
the more pressing needs of India for an extension of her surveys eastward and westward are 
satisfied. 

The above proposal would combine science with utility ; and is not in opposition to the 
representation from the Royal Society, dated 25th February last, which has haen forwarded to 
India by the Secretary of State. 

The 24th April 1901). 


J. FARQUHAESON. 
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Por cadastral or sitcilar work as many officers would be employed in addition 
as were required by Local Governments. At present tbe number (omitting 
the Superintendent of Provincial Surveys, United Provinces, whoso services 
are, we understand, no longer required,) is four, namely, three in Bengal 
and one in Burma. The total strength of officers required under our pro¬ 
posals is therefore 70, as compared with a present sanctioned strength of 40. 
We consider (the President dissenting*) that these should all be officers of 
the Imperial Service. 

99. Allowing seven Provincial officers per party, the total number 

requirtsd. is 105 for topographical work. 

Uwiuii emintB in the Proviuclal Service. , , t 

The number employed on 1st January 
1906 in all topographical work, including Forest Surveys, was G2, and there 
were 38 employed on cadastral or similar work. Omitting from our calcu¬ 
lations, as in the case of the Imperial officers, all those required for cadastral 
work, we think that the number of Provincial officers required for all other 
purposes should be fixed at 165, and that, when any officer is deputed to 
service under a Local Government, tbe Surveyor-General should be autho¬ 
rised to fill up his place.- A cadre of 166 would allow of the employment of 
32 officers at bead-quarters .and on trigonometrical surveys as at present, 
and of 105 on topographical work, and would leave a reserve of 28 for men 
under training and on leave. The Surveyor-General estimates that 65 
officers are required for cadastral work or other work under Local Govern¬ 
ments. Should this prove to bo the actual number so employed at any time, 
the total strength of Provincial officers including those deputed would be 
220 . 

If the number of Imperial and Provincial officers is increased, as pro¬ 
posed, some change in the existing system of rccruitmcnit and grading will 
be necessary in order to prevent the- block in promotion that must eventually 
result from the addition of a large number of officers in tlio lower grades. 

100. We would draw special attention to the remarks on the appointment 

. of young officers made by Sir John 

Farquharson in paragraphs • 15—17 of 
his statemontf of the 23rd February 1905. Wc fully agree with what he 
says as to tbe advantage of limiting the first term of service of an officer in 


* Dijssent by the Freeident regarding the number of Imperial oficert required. 
la oetimating the nnmbpr of Imperial officers required, 1 consider that a deduction 
should be made in accordance with the policy under -which ton posts were transferred to the 
Provincial Service in 1895. The intention of that measure was that ten superior posts should 
be held by Provincial officers, and until it is conclusively shown by actual experience that the 
latter arc unequal to the responsibilities of such posts, I cannot recommend any change of 
policy. Five of the transferred posts were in the grades of Extra Deputy Superintendents, 
and these five should, I consider, be deducted from the total number of Imperial officers. I 
-would therefore place the number of Imperial officers required as follows 


Total officers required 
Deduct five ... 

Adi one-fouctti for leave, etc. 

Aid four for cadastral work ... 


Total 


Total at present required 


53 

48 

18 

60 

4 , 

64 


24th. April 1905. 


J. O. MILLER. 


f Vide SeetloD II o£ Fart U otthe Btiiott, 


r 
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the Surrey, iu the interests both of the I^epartment aud of the officer 
himself. We do not overlook tlie disadvantage of losing an offieer aftor 
he has gained experience, and has become accustomed to the working of 
a survey party, but the advautages much more than corapensato for this 
drawback, especially at a time when an extensive programme, necessitating 
the recruitment of many additional officers, is lantig undertaken. If, as the 
programme draws to a close, some reduction of survey ('.stahlishments is 
necessary, there will he no difficulty in effecting it, if the system now pro¬ 
posed is adopted. Officers already on the permanent cadre of the Department 
must of course retain all the rights they have acquired, but we deprecate 
any increase of the permanent cadre, and are of opinion that the Government 
may well consider whether all future appointments, and not only those in 
excess of the numbers at present sanctioned, should not be for a term of 
five years only, with power reserved to the Surveyor-General to extend the 
term with the sanction of Government to seven years in individual cases. 
The new system would apply only to the first appointment of officers to the 
Department. As to the remuneration of officers so employed, the simplest 
arraugem(mt would probably he to pay them a suitable shiff salary in 
addition to military pay, as was done previous to 1874. It is true that 
the system had then to he abandoned in favour of consolidated salaries, but 
the difficulties that were experienced, owing chiefly to inequalities in 
military promotion, seem to have occurred in the higher grades of the service, 
and to have been due to the fact tliat the service was continuous and also 
to the existence of three distinct brancliefi in tbe Survey in each of which 
promotion was s(!parato and different in rate of speed. The difficulties would 
not be so serious iu the case of officers serving for five or seven years only at 
a time. 

We think that all officers should, before selection, have passed the Higher 
Standard Examination cither in Hindustani or in the language of the part of 
the country where they arc to he first employed. 


It is occasionally necessary to make appointments to the Survey of 
civilians having special qualifications. In such cases we think that the rate 
of pay should he fixed iu each case by agreement, as is done in the case of 
experts brought out from home in other Departments. 

101. The Provincial Scrvico of the Sixrvey of India, though constituted 

in accordance wfith the recommendations 

BccruUineut for tho Provincial Service. 

of the Public Service Commission, is on 
a different footing from other similarly named Services. Its members are 
not recruited for work in any particular Province, hut are liable to serve 
in any part of India, and it is doubtless partly owing to this cause and partly 
to the history of the Department that the majority of the posts are reserved 
for Europeans or Eurasians. The former Junior Division of the Survey of 
India was originally recruited entirely from these classes, and only two natives 
had been admitted to it at tlie time of the Public Service Commission’s 
enquiry in 1886. It consisted of two sections—Surveyors and Assistant 
Surveyors—the former drawing pay from Es. 300 to Es. 600, and the latter 
from 11s. 120 to Es, 250, and the proposals of the Commission improved the 
prospects of the higher section by adding to it ten appointments taken from 
the Imperial Service on rates of pay rising as high as Es. 800. At the same 
time both sections were treated as forming parts of one Provincial Service. 
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Tho accounts wo have received of the general capaoity of members of the 
Provincial Service to undertake independent and responsible charges are not 
satisfactory, but it docs not appear that there has been much opportunity of 
trying them in such posts since the Service was reconstituted, and under 
existing arrangements such officers, by the time they roach the liigher grades 
of the Service, are well advanced in years, and cannot be expected in all cases 
to retain the energy required for the efficient direction of topographical opera¬ 
tions. 

The Departmental Committee which reported in 1904i fedt some doubt 
whether the number of Provincial officers could be greatly increased without 
a lowering of the standard of qualifications. On that point our enquiries 
show that there need be no apprehension. A sufficient number of candidates 
is likely to be fortlicoming with qualifications similar to those of the men 
now recruited; and if the service is retained on its present footing, no sub¬ 
stantial change in tho method of recruitment is necessary. It is, however, 
highly advisable that steps should be taken to make the service attractive to 
men of a still better class, and it is indeed necessary to do this, if Provincial 
officers are to rise to a position of trust and responsibility at a reasonably 
early period of their service. The terms should be such as to attract the 
very best men who can b(; obtained in this country, and tho arrangements of 
the service should bo such as to draw a clear distinction from tho start 
between tho men who may hope for eventual employment in tho higher posts, 
and those who cannot hope to rise beyond the subordinate classes of work on 
which the majority of Provincial officers are now employed. These condi¬ 
tions are not complied with at present. No other branch of Government 
service, so far as we know, in which officers can attain to so high a rate of pay 
as Rs. 800 per mensem, begins at so low a rato as Rs. 120, and we cannot think 
it advisable that officers intended for the higher duties of supervision should 
be required to pass through all the existing grades. 

We do not propose to interfere in any way with the prospects of those who 
have been admitted to tho service, as at present constituted, but the Pro- 
/Vincial Service should, wc think, in future be divided into two classes 
with separate regulations for tbeir recruitment, the upper alone being termed 
the Provincial or Indian Service, and the lower forming a Junior Service. 
The pay of the former might begin at the rate which is customary in many 
other branches of Government service—Rs. 250 a month, or at least Rs. 200, 
and should rise to the highest rate at present allowed—Rs. 800 a mouth. 
In the latter we think that the grades might run from Rs. 80 to Rs. 400. 
The methods and conditions of recruitment involve many questions of detail 
which must, wc cousidor, be left for the Surveyor-General to determine under 
the orders of Government, hut we think that the following general principles 
should be observed, and wc offer, at tho end of this chapter, some suggestions 
as to the detailed arrangements to he made for recruitment :— 

(1) The conditions and prospects of tho higher branch of the service 

should be such as to secure to Provincial officers at tho outset 
the same pay as is granted in other branches of Government 
service. 

(2) Provided that candidates possess the qualifications laid aown by 

the regulations to be made, the Surveyor-General should be 
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given a free hand in selecting men for employment. We do 
not consider a competitive examination to be necessary, nor do 
we think that snch an examination can be relied on to furnisll 
the men best fitted for such work as that of the Survey 
Should, however, examination be resorted to as the best means 
of deciding between the claims of rival candidates, who have 
been provisionally accepted by the Surveyor-General, the 
decision should follow the results of the examination. In 
practice this is the existing procedure, but a sentence in the 
regulations for examination, that “ the most suitable who 
qualify will be selected,” has given rise to some misapprehen¬ 
sion, and should, if the examination is retained, bo omitted. 

(3) All candidates should go through a period of probation, and should 

be finally admitted to the service only after being well reported 
on and passing a qualifying exaniination in .survey duties. 

(4) The preliminary qualifications required of candidates should be 

as high as is compatible with the securing of a sufficient number 
for the posts to l)e filled. The existing qualification for natives, 
the passing of the First Arts Examination is too low for .such 
a service as we suggest, and the standard for Europeans should 
also be raised, if possible. 

102. In regard to the larger employment of natives of India, wo suggest no 
. •. change in the composition of the higher 

Employmeot or natives of India. ^ mi i 

Proviucial service, There has not yet 
been time for natives to rise to the higher grades of the Provincial service, 
and it still remains to bo seen whether the improved prospects that we pro¬ 
pose will attract native candidates of the requisite qualifications, who are 
willing to accept the conditions of hard out-door service in any part of the 
country. 

In the Junior service, however, wo think that the proportion of natives 
who may be admitted may ho increased to one-half. The reports that we have 
received on the men now employed in the lower grades of tbo Provincial ser¬ 
vice are on the whole very satisfactory, especially as regards those who have 
been promoted from the class of surveyors. Such men are not of a class who 
could be employed with confidence in the higher and more responsible posts 
to which memhere of the Provincial service may attain ; but they are perfect¬ 
ly capable of performing efficiently the duties that will fall on such a junior 
service as wo propose to create; and an addition to the number of natives 
admitted to this service would probably have a good effect on the recruitment 
for the Subordinate service also, which is composed entirely of natives. 
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Sv ggettions regarding future recruitment for the Provincial Service, 

If our recommendations on the subject of improving the qualifications and prospects 
of the present Provincial or ludian service, and of constituting a separate Junior service aro 
accepted, we would suggest that in place of the present rules—that candidates for admission 
must, if Europeans or Eurasians, have passed the English High School Examination and roust 
be under 22 ; that natives must have passed the First Arts Examination and bo under 24; 
and that all, when appointed, draw Rs. 120 a month at once ;—revised regulations should b)e^ 
substituted on the following lines. 

2. Appointments to the Provincial or Indian Service should be made 

(1) in exceptional cases and subject to the approval of the Government of India, by- 

promotion from tho Junior service; 

(2) by selection from candidates who have graduated (taking mathematics as a subject 

for their degree) or have passed as Bachelors of Engineering, or possess the 
Rurki engineering certificates, or other equivalent qualification. Such candidates 
•should bo under 24 years of age, should serve on probation for one year on 
Rs. 100 a month, and after that period, if found fit, should be placed in the 
Rs. 260 grade; 

These two categories would apply to Europeans, Eurasians and Natives; 

(3) by selection from European or Eurasian candidates who have passed the English. 

High School examination, taking tho following amongst the optional subjects 
in tho examination Vernacular, Geography, Algebra, Euclid, Mensuration and 
Drawing. Such candidates should be between 19 and 21, should serve on 
probation for three years on Rs. 100, and should then bo admitted, if fit, 
to tho lowest grade on Rs. 260. 

It may be objected that men of the last class with inferior educational qualifications will 
have some advantage over those who enter under class (2), but it would be impossible to 
restrict recruitment to the latter class at first. It should, however, be possible to limit 
recruitment under class (3), if not at once, at least in time, to candidates who have passed the 
English High School examination either with distinction or in the first cla-ss. 

Subject to the possession by the candidate of the necessary qualifications, the arrange¬ 
ments for the selection of individuals should be left to the Surveyor-General. By putting 
himself in communication with schools and colleges tho Surveyor-General would find that he 
had a large field to select from, and selection might bo made by a comparison of school and 
college reports in the first instance, followed by a personal inspection of tho most promising 
candidates. 

3. Appointments to the Junior Service should be made:— 

(1) by promotion of surveyors, who have done specially good service. At present 

such men are allowed to be promoted to the Provincial service as tho only 
method of rewarding exceptionally good work. They have rarely, however, the 
educational qualifications that should bo insisted on for admission to such a 
service; 

(2) by selection from amongst— 

(a) Europeans or Eurasians who have passed tho Middle examination for European^ 
schools, and who have passed in the following optional subjects:—Vernacular, 
Geography, Algebra, Euclid, Mensuration and Drawing ; 

(J) by selection from natives who have passed the School Final or Entrance exami¬ 
nation, qualifying in mathematics and such other subjects as tho Surveyor- 
General may specify. 

In both cases tha candidates should be under 20, and if possible, the age should be 
reduced to 18. Candidates selected should serve for three years as probationers on Rs. 50 and 
then, if found qualified, should be given an appointment on Rs. 80. It may be necessary to 
give the Europeans a higher pay during the probationary period than natives, but it is advis¬ 
able, if possible, to avoid such distinctions. 
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4. It might also be advisable to obtain from the Army on special terms a number of 
Candidates for this service, who would be useful especially in frontier parties, and we think 
that this is a matter which the Surveyor-General should consider. 

to 

5. For the grading of the two services we would suggest the following rates of pay 

(11 Xhe Provincial Service—Rs. 250—300—350—400—>500—600—700—800, 

(2) The Junior Service—Rs. 80—100—150—200—250—300—350--400. 

At the commencement of these services the gi'ading must be regulated entirely by length 
of service, and a suitable arrangement would appear to be that three years should in each case 
be spent in each of the first three grades, and five years in each of the next five; promotions 
from grade to grade being always subject to such examination or other test as the Surveyor- 
General may decide on to test the proficiency of his staff, 

6. The introduction of new conditions of service cannot be effected without some anomalies 
and complications. Europeans and Eurasians with the same qualifications as are required now 
will receive much better terms in the proposed new Provincial service than they do under exist¬ 
ing rules, and others with but slightly inferior qualifications will find themselves in a less 
promising career in the proposed Junior service. Such difficulties are inevitable at the outset, 
and we do not think that in practice they need prove serious. 

7. As regards the numbers, we would restrict the Provincial service to 80 appointments, 
apart from any required for cadastral work or other work under Local Governments, the 
Sutvoyor-Geueral being given full power to fill up all vacancies caused by the deputation of 
men for such purposes. The number of posts io the Junim service would then he 85. 

8. By reducing the age for European and Eurasian boys from 22 to 20 and doing away with 
all special examiuatioDS in survey subjects at the outset, some of the drawbacks of the present 
system would be avoided. It has been pointed out to us that “ few boys can afford to spend 
more than 18 months after the schools final examination preparing for actual work. There 
are no colleges for Europeans in Upper India, and a boy who stays on at school does not as 
a rule do much good for himself when he has got beyond the school curriculum,-’' 


Dment hy Lieutenant^Colonel Longs from the scheme for the reorganisation of the Beparlment 

as put forward hy the Committee. 


1. The number of parlies is practically the same under my scheme and that proposed by 
the Committee. 

2. The main points of difference between what I consider necessary for the proper conduot 
and supervision of the future work of the department, and the opinion of the Committee, are as 
follows :— 

(1) I ask for four Superintendents of circles to supervise under the Surveyor-General the 

field surveying and during th(s recess season the mapping of four groups of 
parties, while the Committee recommend that the Surveyor-General should 
himself directly carry out this work, except that they supply one Superintendent 
to supervise the frontier work and one Inspecting Officer to assist the Surveyor- 
Geneial in inspection duties alone. 

(2) I wish to decentralise the present Map Record and Issue Offices by establishing four 

such offices in different parts of India, each dealing with the area supervised by a 
Superintendent, i.e., one office for each of my circles. 

(3) I would have but four or possibly five recess quarters for field parties, whereas the 

Committee recommend that each party should have its own recess quarters. 

(4) I wish to have the recruitment and training of the surveyors carried out under the 

eye of four Superintendents, whereas the Committee would make each officer in 
charge of a party recruit and train his own men. 

3. As regards point (1), I would submit with all respect to the Committee, that I alone of 
that body have had experience of survey work in India, or even of work executed in the 
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manner in which topographical surveys are carried out in that country, with the exception o£ 
Colonel Grant who has personally executed a certain amount of similar topographical work in 
South Africa and elsewhere. Sir John Parquharson may have had experience, but it has not 
come out in evidence. My experience, and I have been for 25 years in the Survey Department, 
has convinced me that up to date the supervision has beau most insufScient, and that for the 
sake of ensuring uniformity in the quality of the field surveying as well as of the mapping 
which is carried out by the field parties during the recess season, constant and close supervision 
is necessary, and this opinion is shared by all the senior officers of the department. 

I would point out that up to date there have been always three, and latterly four, inspect¬ 
ing officers—the Surveyor-General, the Deputy Surveyor-General, the Superintendent, 
Trigonometrical Surveys, the Superintendent, Forest Surveys,—each having certain parties to 
inspect. We are novy greatly increasing the area to he surveyed each year, and are also 
increasing the number and strength of the field parties, but the Committee recommend that the 
number of inspecting officers should be reduced to two—one the Surveyor-General, and the 
other a special officer working as his assistant ; while they recommend the appointment of a 
special Superintendent for Frontier surveys. I own they recommend that the Surveyor- 
General should be relieved of many of his present duties, which will in future be performed 
by the Deputy Surveyor-General, but they have not, I think, taken into sufficient account the 
elements of time and space, and I do not think that a system that may work well in England 
can work equally well in a huge country like India. 

I have enumerated in ray scheme the duties which the Superintendents would have to 
perform, and that of inspection is but one of them, and I consider that their time^ would be 
fully and most advantageously employed; and considering the area to be mapped each year, the 
extra expenditure involved by having four Superintendents instead of one Superintendent and 
one Inspecting Officer will be insignificant, while I feel convinced that their emydoyment will 
prove in every way satisfactory and economical. 

4. Frontier Surveys .—I object to the appointment of a Sujferiutendent of Frontier Surveys, 
as I do not consider such an appointment necessary. The work on the frontier is urgent, and, 
the idea is to complete the more important areas within five years, after which some of the parties 
will return to their proper spheres of action in Kashmir and elsewhere. The nature of the 
country and inhabitants will not admit of survey work being carried out in the same 
methodical way as in India, and there is not the same Necessity for supervision in the field, 
especially as there are three officers for each party. 

The frontier surveys require constant references to the Foreign Department and Military 
Authorities, and deal with many confidential and often secret matters, and I am of opinion that 
the direction of such surveys should be in the hands of the Surveyor-General himself, and not of 
a subordinate officer who would not have the same weight with other departments, Work on 
the frontier is also regarded as the one prize of the department, and the nomination of officers 
to accompany military and other expeditions within and beyond onr frontiers should rest 
entirely with the Surveyor-General. 

I consider that any change of control in this direction would seriously weaken the position 
of the Surveyor-General in the eyes of the Survey of India and of other Departments, ard of 
the public generally. 

6. Inspecting Officer.—1 do not, consider that the appointment of a special Inspecting 
Officer will be entirely satisfactory; he will merely he able to report to the Surveyor-General 
cases that come under his notice during inspection and which call for orders or correction, and 
will not have power to decide things. 

I claim for my scheme of four circles, each under a Superintendent ;— 

fl) That the Surveyor-General will be able to treat the whole of the topographical 
parlies as four parties, each with a number of detachments. 

[%) That he will issue his orders to four Superintendents instead of to fifteen or more 
officers in charge. 
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(3) That he will be able to see the whole work of all the topographical parties each year 
during recess by visiting four or five centres, 

(4) That in addition he will bo able to oooasionally inspect parties in the field. 

(5) That there will be considerable economy in having four or five recess offices instead of 
fifteen or more. 

That the concentration of parties during recess will in every way tend to efficiency 
and uniformity in the work. 

That the pay and promotion of surveyors will be better regulated. 

That by close association with other parties there will boa stimulus given to the 
work and a spirit of emulation encouraged. 

That the recruiting and training of the surveyors will be better carried out than if 
these duties are delegated to each party separately. 

That the personnel of the parties can he better regulated. 

That there will be a permanent drawing office in each circle, together with 
a map record and issue office, and but four dep6tB for the instrumental equip¬ 
ment of the parties instead of one for oach party. 

That there will he an enormous saving of correspondence in the head-quarters officer 
which would deal with four circle officers instead of fifteen or more party officers. 

That any difficulties that arise, and which the officer in charge of a party cannot 
solve, could bo at once referred by him to the Superintendent who will be always,, 
as it were, on the spot, whereas it might take a long time to get orders direct 
from the Surveyor-General if he were on tour. 

6. Decentralisation of Map Records.—'With regard to point (2). At present the head¬ 
quarters offices at Calcutta oonta^ the whole of the records and maps of the department and 
the number of these is enormous. If we are to make use of existing data in the preparation 
of our new series of maps, the records will have to be gone through and sorted by circles or 
parties, as the case may be, and either handed over to or copied for the officers in charge. I am 
of opinion that it will be better to hand them over to the officers in charge of circles who will 
also be in charge of the circle drawing and record and map office at which, according to my 
scheme, the parties will recess, and he will thus be in a position to know exactly what exists and 
the party or parties that should use it: he would also see that it was used to the best advantage. 
The maps of his circle being also stored in his office, they would be far more readily obtainablo 
than maps are at present (Calcutta being the only map issue office), and their existence would 
be brought more prominently to notice: Calcutta would thus have to deal only with old maps 
and records no longer required for topographical purposes and with general and special maps. 

This system will not involve a large staff; it will give employment to some of the senior 
Provincial officers, and to others attached to the topographical parties of the circle, who may 
not be fit for active work in the field. 

7. Recess quarters .—regards point (3), I would most strongly urge concentration of 
recess quarters for parties working in adjacent areas, even if the parties are independent of each 
other and not under one Superintendent. Such a concentration brings the various members 
together, encourages energy and rivalry amongst them, and*must tend to efficiency. I am, as 
will have been seen already, anxious to have all the offices of a circle under one roof and one 
officer, because it must be economical; one small staff can then look after the whole of the 
possessions of the parties while the latter are in the field and any drawing work that has not 
been finished during recess can bo continued in the same office under the permanent staff of 
that ofiico, instead of oach party having to make its own special arrangements to the detriment 
of its field work. The compilation of the smaller scale maps, preparation of charts and of the 
professional records, can then he properly arranged for without the breaks that occur always 
where suih duties are left entirely to field parties, whose main object is field surveying, and the 
present confusion and arrears of work should not in the future occur. 


( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 
( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 
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The present system of hoasing the parties in such bungalows as may bo available, most of 
which are unsuitable as drawing offices, will be avoided, and everything will be on a more 
systematic footing. 

8, Recruitment of the Imperial Branch. —With, regard to the recruitment and terms of 
services of officers of the Imperial Branch, I agree to the suggestions that the apl)ointments in 
the first instance should be made for a period of five years only, by the end of which time, the 
Surveyor-General would have been able to form an opinion as to whether an officer was suitable 
for permanent service in the department or not. Officers themselves would also during this 
period be able to decide whether they would accept permanent service, if offered to them, or 
not. The appointments of Surveyor-General, Deputy Survcyoi^’Gcnora], Superintendent, 
Trigonometrical Surveys, and of Superintendents of Circles, would be sufficient, in my opinion, 
to induce officers to accept permanent service in the department which, I consider, is, in 
India, essential to the well-being of the department. To offer to such a large number of 
officers as will have to be employed, and who will have made India tlieir home and the Survey 
Department their profession, but five posts of any direct responsibilities as the Committee 
suggest, namelj’, Surveyor-General, Deputy Surveyor-General, Superintendent, Trigonometri¬ 
cal Surveys, Superintendent, Frontier Surveys, and one Travelling In.spector, would not, in 
my opinion, attract the best class of officers to the department, and to both the two latter 
appointments I liave already objected as unsuitable. The other staff appointments now styled 
Assistant Surveyor-Generals are most unpopular, and always must be, as long as the bead- 
quarters remain in Calcutta. They are not looked upon as a reward for past services, but as a 
necessary evil consequent ou seniority. 

9, Recruitment of surveyors .—Hitherto recruitment and training of surveyors has almost 
always been carried out by the officers in charge of parties themselves, but some years ago a 
school was started at Debra to train the necessary surveyors, and officers were directed to 
state the numbers they wanted each year. The pay offered did not attract a good lot of men 
and the supply from the neighbourhood of Dehra was soon extiausted. The regulations did 
not admit of the travelling expenses to the school being paid by officers recruiting in distant 
parts, and consequently this attempt was abandoned. Its object was to relieve the field parties 
of the burden and expense of training their own men and of assimilating pay. Now that we are 
embarking on such an extended programme, the number of surveyors to be trained will bo* 
very great and the supply must bo constant. For efficient working and for uniformity of 
results, the training .should be systematic and continuous, and this can better be carried out 
by making one officer responsible for it in each group, than by making each officer in charge of 
a party recruit and train his own men. The class of survey to be carriijd out in the future is 
higher than, any that has been done in the past, and the success of the work will depend very 
largely on th» preliminary training of the surveyors, a duty, wliicb I know from experience, 
is very troublesome and detrimental to the general work of a field party. I should ask for no 
extra staff for this duty, the circle ofliicer would employ such members of the topographical 
parties under him as he considered advisable from time to time. He would also be able 
under this system to strengthen any particular party at any time without neoessarily weaken* 
ing another and to equalise the working power of his parties. 


The 28th April 1905. 


F. B. LONGS, Lteut..C'jlonel, R. E. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Methods and style of publication of topographical maps. 


Snperiority of engraving. 


103. TurniDg now to the third head of our instructions, we have already 

, noticed the incompleteness of a large 

Disadvantages of plioto-aincograpliy. * ^ 

number of the standard sheets, and the 
fragmentary nature of the patchwork surveys on which they arc based. Tho 
next great defect in moat of the maps is owing to the method of repro¬ 
duction, namely, photfo-zincography. Under this admittedly inferior method, 
the whole execution of tho maps is rough and coarse, and sometimes, 
in close districts, especially where there are many heavy coiitoms, imj)ortant 
details, such as roads and tracts, are nearly illegible. As an example 
the 2" sheet of Simla, in w’hich it is extremely difficult to distinguish 
the cart-road to Kalka, may be referred to, though the scale is double 
that of the ordinary topographical map. Uor military purposes this is an 
important defect, and it applies also to the coarse lines indicating railways, 
tho small etchings indicating cuttings and embankments, and in fact to nearly 
all the details which are important from a military point of view, 

104. The only method by which these defects can be thoroughly remedied 

is by the adoption of engraving, and 

Snpenonty of engraving. strongly pressed On thO 

Committee by Sir John Farquharsou, that their report should contain a 
recommendation that this process should be resorted to, not only for the Y 
maps for which it is at present used, but for the 1" standard sheets. 

It is right to say that, hut for Sir John Farquharson’s raising the subject, 
we should not have considered this great extension of the engravers'art 
to Indian maps as practicable ; hut he has convinced us that the matter 
is one deserving the mo.st serious consideration, and we wish to call attention 
to his decided opinion on the subject, though wo are not prej)ared to recommend 
that so groat and costly a work as the engraving of the standard sheets of 
India should be undertaken. 

105, e have received estimates of the probable cost of engraving the 1" 

maps in England from Colopel Grant, 

Cost of engraving the standard from the Ordnancc Survoy and from a 

private firm, which differ very largely. Wcucod not criticise these differ¬ 
ences, which appear to depend on the class of engraving required, especially 
of hill features, and the extent to which the sheets taken as specimens may 
be regarded as reprosentativo of the work to be done throughout the country. 
It is sufficient to say that the estimates vary from £460,000 to £1,300,000 
for tho whole of the work. Assuming that all attempts at vertical hill hachur- 
ing are given up, and that only horizontal contouring is, as in the American 
maps, used for the delineation of hill features, we should hesitate to place 
the estimate below £500,000 for the whole country, and this amount would 
involve for 26 years an annual expenditure of £20,000, or three lakhs of 
rupees. 

106, Sir John Farquharsou in his final proposals* has suggested that 

Burma might be excepted from the area 

staff of engravers required. „ i • i . 

tor which engraved maps are required, 
and that for the rest of India the work might be executed partly In England 


• Vide page &7, Settion 11 in Tart 11 of tLe Beport. 


Cost of engraving the standard sheets. 


Staff of engravers required. 
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and partly in Imlia, whore a staff of 89 engravers would be required. This 
estimate is however based on the rates of work of English engravers, and 
cannot, we fear, be accepted as applicable to the stamp of en<:iavcr who can 
be obtained in this country. Owing to the miscellaneous nature of the work 
on which most of the engravers are employed at Calcutta, we do not attach 
too much importance to estimates of outturn based on past e^rporience there. 
But wo are informed that at present only se\cn of the degree siieets can 
ho engraved in one year by the staff, which will therefore require to be con¬ 
siderably augmented for work on the ^"sheets alone, siijce the average annual 
number to ho prepared will bo about 17. As the now standard slieets will 
he of the same size as the degree sheets, and 280 of them will on the avcirage 
he published annually, it is obvious that even after making very great allows 
ance for the easier nature of the work on the i" map, no great assistance 
in the work can he expected in tliis country, unless the staff is increased to 
an extent that we are unable to recommend. 

107. While fully admitting, therefore, the incomparable superiority of 

copper-plate engraving to any other form 

Heliozincograpli). not engravin;,, rocommnnded. reproductiou, WB Cannot reCOmmend the 

Government of India to undertaktt the expense required to apply it uni¬ 
versally to the standard 1" sheets. The recently issued Burma sl)eets are ac¬ 
cepted by the military authorities as sufficiently goad iu stvle for their 
requirements ; and are, we think, adequate for all present purposes. 
Eurther improvement in execution is possible, as it appears clearly from 
Colonel Grant’s report, and from specimens of maps which he has shown 
us, that heliozineography is capable of producing very much better results 
than are at present obtained in this country. We recommend, therefore, 
that the efforts of the Department be directed to improving its existing 
methods and to the substitution of heliozineography for photozincography, 
rather than to the adoption of copper-engraving on an extensive scale. 
The work on a great number of the sheets of India is so open and the 
demand for the sheets so small that we do not think the expense of engrav¬ 
ing, however superior the results might be, would be justified. 

We should he glad, however, to see exceptions made in cases where 
these conditions do not apply,—such as iu the case of the map of Simla al- 
ready referred to,—and we tliink that the Surveyor-General might be 
authorised to incur some small expenditure, say Es. 15,000 a year, in 
having standard sheets, for which there is likely to be a demand, engraved. 
The Government of India would thus in a few years have better mate¬ 
rials than at present for a conclusion as to whether the additional expen¬ 
diture was justified. 


This decision not to recon^end the engraving of the 1" standard sheets 
does not carry the concurrence of Sir John Earquharson, who has given the 
reasons for his dissent in the note appended to this chapter. 


108. Probably the next most serious defect in the 1-inch maps, which 

should be noticed is the entire absence of 
Want of uniformity In thn mapz. Uniformity in their style of preparation. 

in the details shewn upon them, and in the varying absence or presence 
of symbols. When symbols are used they are never uniform. In this respect 
every successive Surveyor-General has been a law unto himself. 
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109. We arc of opinion that a remedy should bo applied to this defect before 

any of the revised 1-inch maps of India 

Neco^ity far „nifonnitj in the ««c of symbol. published. We have prepared a 

characteristio sheet shewing those details which can in our opinion he shown 
by contractions, by various kinds of type, and by conventional signs, on the 
maps. Those symbols which are more important, more especially those of 
importance to soldiers and travellers, should he inserted for reference on the 
bottom margin, as is done on most European maps ; the rest should be shewn 
on a “ characteristic sheet ” to bo printed as a separate paper, as is now done 
by the Survey of India. But the number of symbols shesvn on the map 
itself should bo uniform, and should not vary (as is now the practice) 
according to those which actually appear on the body of the map. As 
to boundaries, wo are of opinion that the symbol should be the same 
throughout. It is not in our opinion material in a topographical map, 
although it is of importance in a cadastral map, whether a boundary following 
a small stream which is shewn by a single line on the map, should be drawn 
on one side of the stream or the other; hut it is of importance that a 
boundary should be readily followed throughout its course from end to end 
of the map, and the present complicated practice of changing a boundary 
symbol consisting of a number of dashes and dots to a symbol of dots only, 
when it meets a natural feature such as a small stream, makes it impossible 
to follow the boundary except by the expenditure of much time and trouble. 
We have also found cases, one on a 2-iuch map of so recent a date as 1900, 
where dots of exactly the same character are used to shew features so different 
as “ contours ” and the limits of cultivation,” and these small dots actually 
cross each other frequently on the map. We think, on the other hand, that 

Dissent by LieutenanUColonel Louge reganling flte*proposali about symbols. 

Boundary Symhoh. —In paragraph lOS^, tho Committee lays down certain boundary 
symbols to be used on the maps in future. Owing to want of lime, lliis point has, I think, 
been insulTiuieutly considered. In India, espocialiy on iho frontier, we have boundaries 
which have been defined by treaty, but not demarcated, boundaries which have been demarcated 
but not surveyed, and boundaries which though recognised by custom are stDl undefined. 
For all these some special symbols must be used. 

On a minor point, namely, that of defining a boundary along a stream, canal or road, I 
would urge that the present custom of showing it by dots, as now done iu the Survey of India 
maps, be continued. In England there being topographical maps on several scales, it is 
immaterial whether a boundary is shown on one side or the other of a stream eve^ though the 
centre of the stream is fho actual boundary, as the public have another map to refer to ; but in 
India tho 1-inch map will be the standard, and there will be nothing to refer to on a larger so^le. 
except such cadastral maps as may exist; and it is, therefore, important to show on that map, the 
correct position of a boundary, if it is shown at all, and this can best bo done by placing dots 
alternately on each bank of small streams. The Committee state that this may lead to con¬ 
fusion, and quote the case of a topographical map which they examined on which certain 
contours and the limits of cultivation w'ere also shown ^ dots. Such a case should not occur 
in the future, for orders have been issued that the limits of cultivation should not be shown 
along natural features, and the contours in future will invariably be in brown, whereas the 
boundary dots will be black, audit has not anywhere been suggested to show contours oh the 
typographical maps by means of dots. The use of dots to define boundaries along streams 
would only be employed where the width did not admit of the ordinary boundary symbols 
bciu" carried down the centre of the stream. Under the circumstances, I would suggest t^,t 
the whole question be left to be settled by the Surveyor-General in consultation with the 
Government of India. 

lie 88th April 1905. 


F. B. LONGE, Lieut.’Colonel, B.E. 
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all symbols should be thoroughly distinctive. Most of the above remarks 
apjdy also to the ^-inch map. 

From these recommendations Colonel Longe dissents for the reasons 
given in his note on the preceding page. 

110. We think that the top margin of the map should be reserved for the 

purely descriptive title of the map, and its 

Necetsitv for permancnby in ttio form of the mapt. , i i i i j i i 

number, which should be always on 
the right hand top corner. On the bottom margin should be shewn the 
symbols, a small index shewing the position of the map, the scale, the name 
of the Surveyor-General who publishes the map, but not the names of any 
subordinates, with the dates of survey or revision and of publication, and any 
short explanatory foot-notes which may be necessary. On all the margins the 
number of the adjoining sheets should be given. Had time permitted, we 
should have desired to prepare a specimen map shewing the marginal entries 
above described; but this is the less necessary in that our proposals on this 
subject cannot be considered final. We have however shown in our “ charac¬ 
teristic sheet,” how the unnecessarily elaborate marginal lines now in usfr 
might ho simplified. 

The form of the topographical maps of any country, once decided upon, 
should be permanent; we are not aware of any exception to this rule in the 
case of the maps of any country. We recommend, therefore, that the form of 
the future 1-inch maps of the Indian Survey should be fully considered and 
decided upon by the Government of India. We further most strongly 
recommend that after the form of the maps has been thus settled, no inter¬ 
ference with that form should be afterw'ards allowed. As above said, all the 
topographical maps of every country are and should be on one uniform 
pattern. 

111. As to the size of the revised 1-inoh maps of India, wo are of opinion 

that they should be half the present size,, 
the present map to be vertically divided 

into two. This will give maps approximately (within the margins) of 16 
inches by 17. There are two advantages in this course. The maps will 
themselves be less unwieldy ; and the reduced size will give much greater 
facilities for good registration, should the maps be colour-printed. In view 
of the fact that we propose that all hill features should be printed in 
brown from a separate plate, this last point is important. 

112. We have considered very carefully the question of the scales of 

survey and publication. It is a sound 
Scales of »oivey and pawication. principle and One, we hclieve, of almost 

universal adoption in other countries, that the scale of svirvey should bo at 
least double the scale of publication; in India also very general effect 
has been given to the principle. Thus all topographical maps prepared 
from cadastral maps are reduced from the 16 " or some larger scale, those 
from revenue or forest surveys from the 4", while a considerable amount 
of topographical surveying has been done on the 2" scale. In Native States 
generally, and also in difficult country elsewhere, the scale of both survey and 
publication has been the 1", but many of the Native States surveys appear to- 
have been' made with the primary object of affording material for the 
Atlas sheets ; so that the general principle was not infringed in their case. 
The Committee have considered with care whether, with a view to save 


size of tke map. 
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expenfie, especially in publication, and to facilitate the preparation of maps 
by engraving instead o£ by inferior processes, it would not be sufficient to 
survey on the 1" scale and publish on the They are unable, however, to 
recommend this course for the following reasons ;— 

(1) The accepted scale of publication is at present the I*. 

(2) For military purposes the 1* scale is generally necessary, and the 

military authorities are of opinion that this is the smallest scale 
of use for tactical purposes. 

(3) Even the 1’ scale is not large enough for all purposes. On the 

Frontier there is so much intricate physical detail that publica¬ 
tion of the maps of certain areas on the 2" scale has been 
asked for ; and engineers, with few exceptions, represent that the 
1" map is too small. In some cases 4" maps have been asked 
for for irrigation purposes, but this request has not been 
pressed, and the greater part of the evidence we have received 
shows that for almost all special purposes a survey on the 2* 
scale will be sufficient. 

We recommend therefore that the ordinary scale of survey be the 2" and 
the ordinary scale of publication the 1", with the following exceptions:— 

(i) Where the country is difficult, unhealthy and undeveloped, and the 

expense of a 2" survey would be great, we would allow the 
survey to be on the 1" scale. 

(ii) Similarly, where there are few physical features to be delineated, as 

in the desert parts of Rajputana and Bahawalpur, a 2" survey is 
unnecessary. 

(iii) Where a tract comes under revision or resurvey, of which the 

existing maps have been published on the 1" scale, though possibly 
the survey was carried out on the 2" scale, the method of revision 
or resurvey must be left to the Surveyor-General, who would 
either use manuscript copies of the 2" work or special prints of 
the resultant 1* maps, as he considered best and most econo¬ 
mical. 

(iv) Where the survey is made on the 2" scale, wo would allow publica¬ 

tion on that scale, (as well as on the 1",) in any case where maps on 
the larger scale arc required for the purposes of any department. 
The larger scale maps will apparently be required by irrigation 
and railway engineers, and are in some cases specially asked for 
by the military authorities. 

(v) We are divided in opinion as to whether publication on the scale 

would not be sufficient in certain localities where there is little 
information to be shown in the maps, and where such informa¬ 
tion cannot be obtained without great expense. Such tracts 
are the desert parts of Eajputana, the outer ranges of the 
Himalayas, the Orissa and Chittagong hill tracts and the 
like. In the opinion of the President and Sir J ohn Farquharson 
the I" scale is sufficient for giving all the information re¬ 
quired in such parts, while Colonels Longe and Kelly are of 
opinion that uniformity should be preserved by the issue of 1* 
sheets throughout. As the survey will be made on the 1' scale, 
the question is not of great importance, so far as expense is 
concerned, unless it is decided to engrave the maps. 
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113. As to levels, the evidence which has been given before us has been 

unanimous on two points: firstly, the 
military evidence is to the effect that on 
many or most of the 1-inoh maps an insufficient number of altitudes has been 
shewn along the top of ridges or passes and along the bottom of valleys; 
and, secondly, the evidence of engineers is to the effect that many more of 
those levels which are required by them for preparing schemes for roads, 
railways, canals, etc., should be shewn on the l-inch maps. 

The remedy for the first defect is comparatively easy; it consists merely 
in an additional supply of clinometric heights by the field surveyors, and 
these have indeed been largely supplied already on the most recent l*inch 
maps prepared by the Survey of India, such as the maps of Burma. It only 
remains for the Surveyor-General to see that in future such heights as are 
necessary for military purposes should be inserted on the maps. Clinometric 
heights, which are always connected with the calculated heights of the 
trigonometrical stations, are sufficiently accurate for those purposes. 

It is otherwise with the levels which are required by engineers. Some of 
those who gave evidence, it is true, professed to be satisfied with approxi¬ 
mate levels, but we do not think that that opinion would be endorsed by 
the profession generally ; and we recommend that a large extension of instru¬ 
mental levelling be carried out over India during the revision of the 1-inch 
maps. These levels need not be of the extreme precision required for the main 
lines of levels which have already been extensively carried across India, but 
they would be sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. The Surveyor- 
General estimates that one leveller with each field party could run 80 miles 
of levelling per month, and that this would supply from 60 to 60 linear miles 
of levels for each full standard sheet. We strongly recommend that he bo 
authorised to carry out this work during the revision. 

114. But there is a preliminary work which we think should be taken in 

Immediate nocewity of equating main circuit hand at OnCO. The Superintendent of tbo 

Trigonometrical Branch informed us that 
the work of distributing the errors in the main circuits which have already been 
levelled, is greatly in arrear. There is a great temptation to postpone this work, 
because it shews no results in the form of progress for annual reports. But 
that postponement is in its results most wasteful both of labour and money. 
The unequated levels on the main lines are inserted on the maps ; when the 
levels are equated, everyone of those levels wil! have to be re-calculated and 
a new level will have to be substituted. But this is not all. Every new line of 
secondary levelling has to start from the levels on the main circuits, and 
consequently any alteration in the latter has to be carried out for every level 
in the secondary circuits. If, for instance, we assume that our recommenda¬ 
tion is adopted, that the field parties arc to carry out such lines of secondary 
levelling, each party will run some 600 miles of levelling in the season; for 
16 parties that will amount to about T.OOJ miles annually of levelling; if the 
fiistribution of error is not carried out before the levels are inserted on the 
maps, then, when the errors are actually distributed, some 7,000 levels will 
have to be re-calculated and new levels will have to be substituted, and this 
labour will go on accumulating at the same rate of 7,000 additional levels 
•every year. The labour involved is exactly the same whether the error should be 
4 feet or ^th of a foot. It will thus be seen how wasteful it is to postpone the 
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inevitable work of a<lju!itmenfc of error, and also How it not only affects the 
correction of the errors themselves, but also may largely render necessary the 
labour and inconvenience of carrying out corrections on the plans themselves. 
We therefore strongly recommend that the Surveyor-General of India should 
call upon the Superintendent of the Trigonometrioal Branch for an estimate as 
eaily as possible of the cost and time likely to bo required for completing the 
adjustment of error on the main lines of levelling carried across India, and that 
this work, if the necessary funds are granted, should be completed as soon ae 
po8sii)le. As we are recommending that field parties should simultaneously, 
except in some of the north-western areas, begin the work of revision all over 
India, this question affects the whole country. No new extensive system of 
levelling should he carried out until the basis from which it is to start is 
placed on a satisfactory footing. 


Pre<«rvstioa of itationn. 


116. There is another important matter in connection with triangulation 

and levelling to which attention must be 
drawn, and that is the preservation of the 
permanent survey marks on the ground. Orders are in force for the care¬ 
ful preservation of the Great Trigonometrical Survey stations, but we believe 
that in some parts of India these orders have not been observed, or it may ho 
tiiat the stations had disappeared before they were issued. In the plains of 
Bengal we understand there are hardly any Survey stations to he found. 
The importance of maintaining the stations of the Trigonometrioal Survey of 
India need not be insisted on. But if a system of periodical revision of 
the topographical maps is now embarked upon, there vVill bo a raarked ad¬ 
vantage to be gained from the preservation of as many triangulation poinfe 
in hilly districts, and traverse points in the plains as possible. We have 
recommended tlwut the conduct 6f cadastral surveys be left to Local dlovern- 
ments, but it is one of the first essentials of the system that they should 
erect and maintain every permanent mark of the triangulation or traverse 
survey. In cadastral districts iu every four or five miles square at least one 
survey point should be fixed permanently, specially marked, and carefull;^ 
maintained in connection with the main triangulation system of Indian 

116. We have little change to propose M to contours. It is intended 

that they should, as ia the case of the 
existing maps of Burma, bo shewn in 
brown on the revised maps. We are of opinion that the preteent system 
of surveying and drawing them is sufficiently accurate for all practiced 
purposes, and that it would be impossible, in view of the large area to be 
dealt with, to undertake any general system of surveying instrumdtital ohn.'- 
tours for the 1-inch maps. Where such contours are required in special 
areas for engineering purposes, it will be for the engineers to survey them for 
themselves, as indeed, we are informed, has already been done in various 
parts of India for irrigation purposes. 


An inspection of some of the maps of European countries and of the 
tlhited States convinces us that for maps on the l-inch scale there is, so far as 
copper engraved maps are concerned, no difficulty in shewing contours at 100 
feet intervals up to the greatest heights, and until the ground becomes actually 
precipitous, when the symbol for cliffs is used; as to whether on photo-zinco- 
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graphed or helio-zmcographed maps it is possible on very steep slopes 
to satisfactorily shew them we reserve our opinion, merely remarking that on 
such maps as those of Simla and Darjeeling the contours overwhelm and 
obscure every other detail, and make the map useless for every practical pur¬ 
pose. On lower ground, and slightly'undulating slopes we recommend that,, 
if possible, the contours should for the 1-inch map be at 60 feet intervals. 
There would be no practical diflaculty in carrying out this recommendation 
on an engraved map, because the contours could be distinguished by 
numbering ; but on a photo-zincograpbed map such numbering on steep 
ground would be practically impossible. We therefore leave both the 
numbering of selected contours at, say, every 500 feet, and the representation 
of 60 feet contours, as open questions. 


Printing in colour. 


For the J-inch map, should it turn out to be impossible to got engravers of 
the necessary artistic skill and in sufficient numbers to engrave the hill 
features by vertical hachures,—and this seems a possible, if not a probable, 
contingency,—the hill features will, in the case of this map also, have to be 
shewn by horizontal contours, and on steep ground the contours will have to 
be at not less intervals than about 250 feet. Whether contours or vertical 
hachuring is used, we recommend that for this map also the hill features 
should be printed in brown by preparing a separate plate. 

117. We recommend .that an edition of the 1-inch map should bo printed 

in colour, more especially for military 
purposes, and that the colours should 

be black for the detail, brown for the hills, blue for the water, and burnt 
sienna (or lake) for the roads, those being the colours almost universally used 
for colour printed maps. 

118. It is evident from the replies received to our series of questions that 

for administrative purposes a map show¬ 
ing vUlago boundaries is required. Many 

of the officers consulted state in fact that they prefer a skeleton or index map 
giving the boundaries of the villages to one showing full topographical 
details but omitting the boundaries. Others again, and the majority of such 
officers are among those more accustomed perhaps to using topographical 
maps, consider that in a map with full topographical details village boundaries 
are unnecessary and only tend to obscurity. In our opinion the inclusion of 
such details as village boundaries in a topographical map is not only unneces¬ 
sary but is indeed objectionable. Where villages are small, a 1" map show¬ 
ing boundaries presents a mass of lines which represent nothing which can be 
found on the ground, whereas if only largo villages are to be marked out, the- 
administrative object in view is defeated. The revised 1" topographical map 
should not, we think, show village boundaries. 


village boandariee. 


But at the same time we consider that in order to meet administrative 
requirements the Survey of India should be prepared to issue another edition 
of the 1" map showing village boundaries, provided that the Local Govern¬ 
ment concerned supplies the necessary material for their insertion. The cost 
of producing large scale maps from cadastral surveys down to the 1-inch 
should fall on the Local Governments, who should be at liberty to decide 
whether the village boundaries are to be simply surprinted on the topo¬ 
graphical map, or only on the detail plate omitting the hill features, and so- 
forth. It is possible that certain Provinces, e.ff., Madras and Mysore, which 
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have already their own arrangements for producing 1 maps showing these 
boundaries will not require any second edition of the topographical map. 
Where, however, such a map is required, and the materials for its compilation 
are supplied, its preparation should be regarded as a legitimate function of 
the Survey of India. 

119. A proposal has been made to us by the military authorities that 

the standard sheets should be num- 

Nun,bering of standard ahaeta. 

do not recommend its adoption. The numbering would reach an excessive 
figure, and we prefer to retain the present system of numbering by Provinces, 

The \~incJi or d-mile maps of the Indian Atlas. 

120. The great work of the Indian Atlas was commenced in 1S26, The 

, , labours of the topographical surveyors 

■Commencement of the Indian Atlas in England. _ 

.of the Madras Military Institute, based 
on Colonel liambton’s triangulation, had attracted attention as soon,as the 
results arrived in England, and the necessity for the publication of accurate 
and detailed maps of India was at once acknowledged. Aaron Arrowsmith, the 
famous cartographer, constructed a projection for an atlas of India on the 
scale of four miles to an inch, and published in 1822 an atlas of South 
India from Cape Comorin to the Kistna in 18 sheets. The projection is a 
modification of the conical development; it represents the parallels of latitude 
by concentric arcs, and the meridians by arcs concave to the central meridian, 
not by straight lines as in the true conical development. On Arrowsmith’s 
death the work of compiling and engraving the sheets of the atlas of India 
was entrusted by the East India Directors to their geographer John Walker, a 
member of a family of map engravers. Arrowsmith’s projection and scale 
were adopted, and the first sheet of the atlas was published in 1827. The 
atlas was designed to occupy 177 sheets, 40 inches by 27. The size of the 
sheets led to delay in the compilation of the materials and the engraving of 
the plates. It was therefore decided in 1864 to publish the atlas in quarter 
sheets. Up to 1868 Mr. John Walker, whose health then completely broke 
down, had completed the engraving of 84 of the sheets*. There has always 
been the highest testimony to the accuracy and excellent style in w'hich the 
sheets were produced. 


121. In 1869 the work of engraving the atlas was transferred to India, 

a carefully selected stall of English en- 

The engraving of the Atlas transferred to India. i > i , i . , . ^ . 

gravers having been brought out by Colo¬ 
nel Thuillier. During the remainder of his incumbency of the post of 
Surveyor-General great efforts were, as alrea^ noted, made to push on the 
'Completion of this most valuable work, and by 1877 materials for a first 
edition of the atlas were practically complete. The revision and republication 
of the sheets has been continuously persevered in since that date, as new 
material became available. 


122. The meridian adopted* for the projection was that of the Madras Ob- 
„ ... , , . servatory, as then ascertained, namely, 60° 

IS' 30" E. The latest value, ascertained 
in 1894-96 by means of the electric telegraph, is 80° 14' 61", a difference of 
3' 39". Another point which must be noticed about these atlas sheets is 
that the scale used by Mr. Walker was not exactly 1 inch to 4 miles, which 


* 'fhe longituda hitherto adopted for the standard sheets is 80° 17' 31.' 
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■equals issliio, but a scale of* In consequence of this the dimensions of 
the full copper plate, which should have been 38'31 by 24*65 inches within 
the border lines, were only 38 00 by 24*45 inches. This error is negligible 
against errors introduced by shrinkage of the paper on which the maps are 
printed. 

123. The style and the quality of the engraving of a large number of 

these atlas sheets is excellent, but the 
older sheets are in this respect inferior. 
As has been said above, the earliest sheets date from 1827, and at that time 
the oopper-plate engraving of maps had not reached the standard which it 
has since attained. 


The Atlas now obsolete. 


All the evidence which we have received tends to shew that a great deal 
of the detail shewn on this map of India is now obsolete, and would have to 
he erased from the copper-plates, while a great deal of new detail would have 
to he inserted on them. In the naountainous districts, like the Himalayas, 
and even in hilly districts, the removal of obsolete detail is likely to injure 
the engraving of the hill features, which has in most cases been well done. 
But by far the greatest defect of many of the maps is the immense number 
of names wbich have been inserted on the. older sheets, and which a*re either 
now entirely unknown, or are represented by a spelling which is now 
superseded. This applies to many sheets both in Bengal and Madras. Nearly 
all the names on these sheets would have to be removed and modern names 
engraved. The labour and cost of the consequent erasures from the copper¬ 
plates and the insertion of the now names would probably be prohibitive, in 
addition to the erasure of the old detail and replacing it by the new. We have 
therefore been reluctantly compelled to abandon the whole of these atlas 
sheets. It should be added that the projection on which these |^-inob maps 
have been prepared, is not suitable for the extension of the map to the 
extreme east and west of India in Burma and in Baluchistan. 


Degree sheets. 


124. It is proposed to replace the sheets of the Indian Atlas by what the 

Survey of India calls “ degree sheets,” the 
projection of which is the same as that 
of the 1-inch standard sheets. Each sheet published in standard form is 
bounded by 16 minutes of latitude and 30 minutes of longitude. Thus the 
area lying, for instance, between latitudes 30° and 31° and longitudes 73° 
and 74° is divided into exactly eight standard sheets. If, as we recommend, 
the standard sheets are reduced to half their present size, each degree sheet 
will cover the same area as sixteen standard sheets. There is considerable 
convenience in this arrangement, aV in the fact that the boundary lines of 
the degree sheets will coincide with those of the outer standard sheets they con¬ 
tain. It is proposed to engrave this new map on copper, and to complete each 
sheet as soon as the necessary number of standard sheets have been published. 
The engraving of the detail will probably present little difficulty ; but, as has 


been indicated above, it is uncertain whether a sufficient number can be ob¬ 
tained of the specially skilled and artistic engravers who would be required to 
engrave the hill features by vertical hachures, or whether it may not be 
necessary to shew them by horizontal contours. We are therefore obliged to 
jieserve our opinion as to which of these methods should be adopted for 
completing the map. 
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A few of these degree sheets have already been prepared by photo-zin¬ 
cography for Burma; but we are not prepared to recommend that their 
publication by this method should be continued over the rest of India, for 
which we recommend that engraved maps only should be prepared, without 
any preliminary edition like that of the Burma maps. From this view 
Lieutenant-Colonel Longo and Colonel Kelly dissent, as they consider that a 
preliminary photo-zincographed edition should be prepared, in order to avoid 
the delay in publication inevitable in engraving. 

126. Some years ago, the Department, in accordance with the recom- 
Tiic -i map. meudations of the Seventh International 

** Geographical Congress of 1899, com¬ 

menced the preparation of maps on the scale of 1; 1,000,000. The Congress 
hoped that all civilised Governments would co-operate in the production of a 
map of the world on this scale. Only a few sheets have been issued up to date ^ 
and none have been completely engraved. When oommenoing this map the 
polyconical projection recommoaded by the Congress was not adopted, but the 
Surveyor-General informs us that it is desirable to revert to that projection, 
which is the one employed for the 1" standard sheets and the Y degree sheets. 
We have had some hesitation in deciding whether to recommend the continu¬ 
ance of this map. We think that on the whole its preparation may be sano- 
tiohed for the whole of the interior of India, where it will eventually take 
the place of the j\' Provincial maps. Maps on the latter scale have been 
prepared for most Provinces, and one is in hand for the Punjab which should 
be finished. Biit these maps are now out of date, being based on the 
obsolete material of the atlas sheets. After finishing the Punjab map, fur¬ 
ther work on these Provincial maps should be stopped, though there is no 
objection to their publication in their present state, until they can be replaced 
by the sheets of the ^ map. There is but little difference between the two 
scales 1: 1,000,000 and l''=16 miles. The ^ map, which will of course be an 
engraved map, will fulfil all the objects at present served by the maps. 

Each sheet of the ^ map covers sixteen degree sheets. There will thus be 
provided eventually a series of maps of practically the same size on the 1" 
Scale (standard), the ' scale (degree sheets) and the ^ scale (India and adjacent 
countries), the area of each being an integral multiple of the preceding map. 

f The Commander-in-Chief has asked for an engraved map on the scale 
for strategic purposes. His wishes will be met by the publication for the 
present of the existing maps. The ^ map will gradually become the 
strategic map of India as material* for its production become available from 
the revision of the 1" standard sheets. 

126. We would express the hope that the above recommendations will at 

least obviate for the future some of the 

General romarka. . , . , , , 

most prominent defects of some of the 
existing topographical maps of India, which come in some instances down 
to the most recent dates; such, for instance, as the anomaly that the 
lower slopes of the Himalayas, and the long rolling ridges of Upper Burma,, 
both covered with dense forest, are represented on the l-inch maps dated 
1901 and 1903, of those districts, as being country of the same oharaoter aa 
the bare country of the Sussex Downs. 
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Some general remarks may, in conclusion, be made as to the maps dealt 
with in this chapter. 

The general character and the periods of origin of the two principal 
topographical maps of India, the ^-ineh atlas sheets and the 1-irich standard 
sheets, appear to us plainly to indicate that the former was always intended 
to be the principal topographical map of the country, and that the latter 
has always been treated, at least until comparatively recently, as merely a 
subsidiary. The former, commenced in 1826, was begun at a time when the 
scale of l^-inch to a mile was, especially in the case of a large country like 
India, considered sufficient for all practical purposes: its general style and 
clearness of detay, excellence of worknianship, and the cost expended in 
England on its preparation, as well as its general uniformity throughout as 
to type, symbols, etc,, as contrasted with the variety shewn in the case of 
the l-inch maps, all point to the same conclusion. 

The 1-inch standard sheets on the other hand, dating from so recently as 
1866-67, are evidently an after-thought, suggested by the then recent intro¬ 
duction of the process of photo-zincography. By that time also, 40 years latpr 
than the commencement of the :|-inch atlas, ideas as to scale had developed. 
The disadvantages of the process adopted were overlooked, and the quality of 
the map was sacrificed, to the oue point of rapidity of production, although 
no doubt those who first superintended its preparation lived on in the Hope, 
which has certainly Aot been realised, that they could ultimately by 
those methods get results equal to those of copper-plate engraving. The 
alterations of detail, symbols, etc., shown on tl^e map, which were .sanctioned 
by successive Surveyors-General, point to the same conclusion. They would 
not have dealt with the map in so varying a fashion if it had been the 
recognised principal topographical map of India, and not merely a subsidiary 
map. 

Sir Jakn Farquharson’« reasons of dissent as to the Engraving of the l-inch map. 

I have, ever since a close inspection of a large number of the existing standard l-inch maps 
of India, held tlie strongest possible opinion that the revised maps on that scale should be 
produced by engraving on copper; and I must therefore differ in that respect from the other 
Members of the Committee who decline to recommend that that course should be adopted. 

The subject is mentioned in Colonel Grant’s Report dated Zlsl February 1905, paras. 20 to 
28 ; it was also discussed in Calcutta on the 25th February 1905,—see Colonel Grant’s evidence 
of that date, paras, 29 to 50 and it has been further discussed in my own Statement at 
Calcutta of 23rd February, paras. 62 to 57, and in that made at Simla on 10th and 19th instant, 
paras. 61 to 74 and 86 to 91, so that I shall now confine myself mainly to summarising my 
reasons for dissenting from the recomijiendation of the Committee. 

^ 1. The other Members of the Committee agree that engraved maps are much the best 

maps. 

2. All the best European and American topographical maps are engraved maps. 

3. It is admitted that the existing l-inch maps of India are so had as to clearness of 
definition that they ought to be improved, and I understand that the Committee now propose 
that engraved maps of special districts should be prepared. As to this proposal (1) I am 
not awar| of any country which publishes its principal topographical map by two methods, a 
superior and an inferior method; and (2) the Surveyor-General will find it difficult to justify 
any action he may take in giving one particular district a map greatly superior to the maps of 
other districts. On what principle is he to select ? 

4. The present maps are hopelessly bad military maps. In mountainous country it is 
impossible on pbotozineflgraphed maps draw the coptours clearly on the steepest slopes, or 
to number the contours, or to devise symbols which can be used to indicate the olassifioation 
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of roads by the width and thickness of the lines, or to devise any except the coarsest symbols 
for railways and other features, It is impossible to imagine any soldier admittinir that the 
existing Indian Survey maps of such well-known places as Darjeciing and Simla are 
fit to be placed in the hands of any officer for military purposes, or (hat any officer 
would find them of the least use for moving hia troops over the country. And yet i* is argued 
that because the surrounding country is ‘'open/’ its maps are not worth engraving. It is 
impossible to tell in what districts of India military operations may"^ not be at some time 
necessary whether the nature of the oountry is “open” ir “close,” India is surely of all 
countries that in which its soldiers should be provided with the best kind of military map for 
the ^hole country. 

5. There is no guarantee, or even much definite promise, that maps produced by the 
present phc.tngiaphie processes can be improved in India. Cob nel Gr^nt in Calciitia,—see hia 
Boport of ^Ist h'ehruary 1905 and his evidence of Slth—25th February,—avnidid giving 
anything like a definite opinion as to this point; and it is only on 23rd March, after his 
return to England, that he commits himself to the statement that “ I see no 
reason why the work in India, with improved training of workmen and methods 
of reprodiic! ion, should not approximate in quality ” to English work. Even that does not 
amount to much of a guarantee, and Colonel Grant’s bias, (I do not say it is not an 
honc>t bias,, ill favour of hia own speciality of the Pbotographic or “ Procc-s” methods for 
producing miips, had been already sufficiently indicated by the variety of his estimates of 
the cost of engraving—see my statement of lOlh April 1906 at Simla. 

6. ’fhe existing 1-inch map has always vitiated the taste and ednnatioii of the 
Indian official and other classes in the matter of the quality of maps, bicause they have 
never known any bettor ones. There was the case, for cxanlple, of an engineer giving 
evidence befoi'e the Committee as to the high qualities of the present 1-inoh maps of India 
who, on being shewn an English 1-inch map, made it quite clear that he had never even 
seen a topographical map of his own country. 

7. The President and one of the Members of the Committee have, I believe, held all 
through that the expense of engravirg the one-inch maps would be too great to be borne 
by a countiy like India. I do not believe that India is a poor country. It is a contradiction 
in terms to say that a country, which has a budget and au expenditure of about bO millions 
sterling a year, is a poor country. Even in the case of the very poorest classes 
of any country, th'ir comfort depends upon their wmnts; and I believe the very poorest 
classes in India lead far moie comfortable lives than the poorest classes in the East End of 
London. 

8. The Com mil tee proposes that India should expend annually ,bl5O,O09 or more in 
revising the existing one-inch maps, but declines to recommend that a further expenditure 
of fftm one-teiiih to one-seventh, namely, a maximum of from about £15,000 to £20,000 a 
year, shoull bo incurred to enable her to obtain the full value of the priucipal expenditure. 
That is surely a wasteful economy. 

9. It is ttlleged, I understand, by another Member that, as the country is so open and 
as there will be so few piiicbasers of the maps, it will “ not be worth while ” to go to the 
expense of engraving them. The following is the opinion of Dr. M. A. Stein, the traveller 
as to the quality of the existing maps of a neighbourhood which is certainly as “open” as 
any in India, and which is not likely to provide many purchasers of the maps: ‘‘On the 
“ one hand, the photozincographio process is too coarse to permit of the insertion of the finer 
“ details shown by the original drawing, even where the necessary space is available. On the 
“ other, it apparently cannot do justice to suoh accurate hill-shading as would give a correct 
“ representation of slopes, relative heights, &c. An illustration of these remarks is supplied, 
“ e,g., by the very inadequate way in which the steep slopes to the south of the Sliahkot pass 
" and at the northern foot of the Landake spur in Swat appear in the copy of Trans-Frontier 
“ Sheet No. 35 now before me. Having bad an opportunity of seeing the original plano- 
“ table sheets of the survey of this portion of Swat, as prepared with masterly skill and care 
“ by Captain C. L. Bobertson, R.B., during 1897-93,1 can fully realise the loss to accurate 
“ cartography for which the imperfect method of reproduction is here responsible.” 
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Dr. Stein apparently thinks that, when a survey has been well made, India should 
even although the country is open and purchasers would be scarce, expend the additional 
money required for her to obtain the full value of that survey. 

It will surely be lamentable if the proceedings of this laborious Committee should 
end in the permanent adoption for India of a kind of topographical map inferior to that 
of any other country. 

10. It only remains that I should briefly state what course I would suggest as to carrying 
out the engraving of the i-inch maps of India, and what would, in the earlier years, be the 
probable cost. 

In my statement* of the Iflth April 1905 at Simla I proposed that 89 copperplate engra¬ 
vers should be meantime employed on the work. 

Of these I would jiropose that 2 European engravers^ to be brought from England as 
Superintendents, and 28 natives should be employed in India, the latter to be recruited special¬ 
ly for the work, and trained either at Calcutta or elsewhere, the latter for preference, say at 
Dehra. They would make little progress for two or three years, even at line-engraving. 

It would le inconvenient to employ more natives, because more of them would not be per¬ 
manently wanted for engraving work, and discharges are inexpedient. 

The Ordnance Survey should be asked to provide 10 engravers, or more if they could, the 
work to be done in England. 

Messrs. Malby and Sons might be asked to employ the balance of 49 engravers, their 
work also to be done in England, or more, if they could for the first three or four years, until 
the native engravers should be trained. 

The output of sheets from the field parties would be for the first two or three ysars limited. 
The cost cf engr.iving would not, I believe, exceed the following amount annually, at least for 
the first year or two 

£ 

The Indian party, iacludinjf 2 Europeans, and contingencies for office rent, etc. 1,468 

The Ordnance Survey party, incladiog 25 per cent, contingencies ... ... 1,765 

Messrs. Malby and Sons’party, ditto ditto ... ... ... 7,644 

Total ... 10,867 

So that £11,000 or £12,000 ayear would probably meet the whole expenditure. Burma, 
as explained in ray statement of 19th April, is meantime left out of account in the above 
estimate. 

ne SSnd April 1905. J. FARQUHARSON. 


Page 57, Part II of the„Report, 
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Offices examined. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Organisation of the Keproducing Offices. 

127. A careful examination of the following offices was made by Colonel, 

Grant, who was specially deputed to advise 
the Committee on the subject of repro¬ 
duction, viz. : —The Central Offices at Calcutta, the Madras Survey Office, 
the Poona Photo-Lithographic Office, the Printing Establishment at the 
Burki College, and the Survey of India Office at Dehra Dun, Colonel 
Grant’s report is submitted herewith. 

128. The main purpose held in view, in considering the organisation and 

capabilities of the various drawing and 

OMect of examination. , ,. , . „ , , , , 

publishing offices, has been to devise 
measures to ensure the publication of the maps as soon as possible after the 
surveys on which they are based have been completed. In the past serious 
delays have oceuned in the publication of maps, to which we have referred 
elsewhere. 

129. It had been understood that the chief, or at any rate a great and 

preponderating, cause of such delays 

Extra-departmental wort. i ,, 

was the burden thrown on the repro¬ 
ducing offices by the mass of extra-departmental work sent in by the various 
Departnjents of the Government of India. On our visit to the Zinc and Litho- 
graphic-printing Department we were shown a number of plans and diagrams, 
for instance, which were being printed for the Public Works Department 
in the Railway Branch. These included plans of carriages and their com¬ 
ponent parts, and illustrations for a railway report, all of which liad no 
connection whatever with the actual work of the Survey of India, and there 
were numerous other cases of similar work in the correspondence of a single 
day. Among the annexures to our report will be found three statements* 
showing the outturn of the Photographic and Lithographic Office for the year 
1902-03 for work done for the Survey of India and for other departments; 
and also the outturn in each case for the last 17 years. The last of these state¬ 
ments shows how greatly extra-departmental work has increased in the past 
few years. We were at first disposed to think that ail such work should at 
once be removed from the head-quarters office. 

But Colonel Grant’s report • shows that the personnel and equipment of 
the Central Office are sufficient for the execution of all the work required at 
present. The present demand on the Photographic Department is about 
2,000 negatives a year, and we are informed that it can easily turn out twice 
that number. Similarly the Zinc and Lithographic printing offices can with 
the existing number of machines and presses attain an annual output of from 
at least 1^ million to 2 millions “ pulls ” or impressions, while the present 
demand is about 1,300,000 pulls; and of these 360,000 pulls represent regular 
topographical map work, 177,000 pulls extra-departmental work based on 
maps that can be more economically produced at Calcutta than elsewhere, 
and 763,000 pulls extra-departmental work- wliich could be prepared and 
printed elsewhere. It is, therefore, obvious that the pressure on the repro¬ 
ducing offices is not at present a matter of urgent moment. 

From Colonel Grant’s report and the evidence brought before us in the 
head-quarters offices, Jit is, however, apparent that there is considerable 


* Vide Mr. Pape’s evidence in Section III, Fart II of the Beport, 
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pressure, which should he removed, on the drawing sections of the offices. 
The requisitioning departments often do not know what will be the easiest and 
cheapest method of reproducing their maps and plans, and do not send them to 
the Surrey Office drawn in proper form. Unnecessary work is often asked for, 
or a demand is made for reproduction in an unsuitable or expensive manner, by 
lithography, for instance^ instead of by photozincography. It has apparently 
been the custom to attempt to comply as far as possible with such demands in 
the shape in which they are made. All this throws a large amount of avoid¬ 
able work on the dra,wing establishment, whose difficulties are enhanced by 
the fact that the extra-departmental work is generally described as urgent, 
and can often only be undertaken to the detriment of the real work of the 
Survey. This state of affairs requires to be remedied. 

130. We wish in the first place to emphasise the fact that the primary duty 

of the Survey is to see that its own work 

Survey work the first duty of the Department. . , n , -i . , , . 

IS done, and that no extra-depart¬ 
mental work is allowed to interfere with that. If work is sent in which can¬ 
not be executed within a reasonable time, without detriment to Survey work 
proper, the Surveyor-General should return it at once to the requisitioning 
office. If he can do so without much trouble, he might suggest to the 
Department concerned another reproduction office to which the work might 
be sent. 

131. In the next place we agree with Colonel Grant that all Dlpartments 

Drawing of extra departmental work not a Sumy required tO Send in, all WOrk 

drawn in a style suited for reproduc¬ 
tion by photography, or such other method as may best meet the requirements 
of the case. It should be a sine qua non, before any extra-departmental work 
is undertaken by the Survey, that no drawing work is thrown on its establish¬ 
ment. It is on all accounts desirable in the interests of economy that the 
expensive plant, skilled labour and superior supervision required for repro¬ 
duction by photography, which are already provided in the Survey Offices, 
should be utilised to their full capacity, but draftsmen can he practically 
found or trained anywhere, and each Department can provide itself with a 
sufficient drawing staff at no great expense. 

132. Provided that these conditions are fulfilled, we consider that there is 

no immediate necessity for diverting any 

Sufficiency of existing reproducing offices. , ,n i , o .r 

large quantity of the extra-departmental 
work to other offices. But iu view of the recent large growth of this class 
of work, arrangements might be made to commence the diversion, which 
will eventually he necessary, by gradually transferring the heavy work 
required by the Public Works Department to Rurki. 

In a few years’ time, when the new topographical programme is in full 
working order, and the maps drawn by the fifteen Field Parties come in for 
reproduction, alreduction in the amount of extra-departmental work undertaken 
at Calcutta maybe necessary. We draw attention to Colonel Grant’s conclu¬ 
sion that there is ample plant at Poona and Rurki for the execution of all 
such work that is likely to he required. The Madras Survey Office already 
does all the work of that Presidency, but there is little room for expansion in 
its present buildings, and with its existing plant it cannot undertake more 
work. 
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133. We have elsewhere recommended that the Local Goreraments should 

be entirely responsible for revenue or 

Eeproduction of cadastral maps. i i ,, 

, cadastral surveys. It follows that they 

should also undertake the preparation and production of their own cadastral 
maps. In almost all the Provinces this system already practically obtains; 
tbe only cadastral maps at present being regularly reproduced at the Central 
Office are those of Burma. In Assam and Burma the Vandyke process is 
already used, and there is no reason why this simple method, which is 
thoroughly sufficient for the production of cadastral plans, should not be 
introduced in those Provinces that have at present no reproducing plant or 
establishment. The Bengal Drawing Offi.ce is organised on a good basis, and 
carries out all this class of work under the Superintendent, Provincial Surveys. 
In Bangoon there is a small establishment attached to the Government Press 
which reproduces certain administrative maps for the Burma Government. 
It is very advisable that the system should be extended, and that the Local 
Governments should become self-supporting in this respect. 

134. We support Colonel Grant's recommendation that the Letter Press 

Printing section should be reduced by 
transferring the printing of forms to the 

Central Government Press. This Would have the advantages of decreasing the 
pressure on the limited accommodation available, and of lessening the amount 
of supervision at present diverted from tbe work of map printing proper. 

135. The removal of tbe Photogravure section to the Central Press suggest¬ 
ed by Colonel Grant is a measure that 
we do not at present support. We consi¬ 
der that the staff and plant employed in this section, on work of which the 
Survey of India is justly proud, should be kept in reserve to meet the possible 
requirements for the reproduction of hill plates by photo-etching, should it 
eventually be decided to introduce that system. 

136. In chapter VIII we have given our reasons for proposing that the 

task of continuing to correct the existing 


Letter Press Printing Section. 


Photogravure Section. 


Necessity for an electro-typing plant. 


Atlas sheets and Provincial maps 


should be stopped, and that the Engraving department’s energies should be 
concentrated on engraving tbe new Degree sheets and the ^ map of India. 
When these new engraved plates come into use, the present practice of print¬ 
ing direct from the engraved plate should be given up. We consider that 
Government should at once take steps to provide an electro-typing plant for 
the preparation of matrices and duplicates to print from, The cost, as estimated 
by Colonel Grant, is only £2,500 (Rs. 37,500) a trifling sum compared with 
the importance of preserving undamaged and intact plates prepared by the 
oostly process of engraving. 


137. We draw attention to Colonel Grant’s remarks regarding the necessity 

for improved arrangements for storing 

storing of original documents. ,, . . , • , , ” 

the original manuscript documents— 
maps, plans and records of observation and calculations. It is advisable that 
separate fire-proof accommodation should be provided for storing these valu¬ 
able documents. 

138. In the Photographic and Lithographic offices Colonel Grant observed 

Supervision in the Photographic and Lithographic a Want Of clcanlineSS and Order, aXld a 

failure to use labour properly, and as¬ 
cribed the somewhat inferior reproduction work carried out at Calcutta to the* 
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use of an unsuitable process of heliozinoograpby with inferior material. Our 
visits to the offices confirm the impression tliat the management has not at* 
tained the degree of firmness and efficiency that is desirable for the systematic 
production of the best results. 

In regard to the supervision we have, in our proposals for tbe organisation 
of tbe Survey of India, recommended that an assistant should be appointed to 
the officer in cliarge of the Photographic and Lithografihic Office. We attach 
consideral)le importance totfiis proposal. It is in the first place necessary that 
there should be someone in training to succeed eventually the officer at present 
in charge of this very specialised work. In the next place there will piobably 
he some increase in the work of the office when the new topographical maps 
come in for reproduction, and good management will be essential to the success 
of tbe programme. But at the same time we doubt whether there will be full 
work for two officers in this branch, though there will he more than one can 
overtake. We would therefore attach the Mathematical Instrument Office and 
Manufactory to their duties. This will harmonise with our plan of making the 
Deputy Surveyor-General and his Assistant responsible for the entire working 
under the Surveyor-General of the head-quarters office, a dufy which they 
could not undertake satisfactorily in addition to the routine involved in the 
management of the Mathematical Instrument Office. 

139. As to the subordinate staff we entirely agree with Colonel Grant in 

Subordinate staff in the Fhotographie and Litho- thinking that an effort should be made to 
graphic ortices. woi’k with fewcr but better men. As in 

the case of the draftsmen and engravers, the Surveyor General should have 
greater freedom than he has in the matter of payment by results. An attempt 
should be made to introduce piece-work in the publishing offices, and tlie hours 
of labour, which are at present from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m, should be increased as 
far as mere printing work is concerned. There is no reason why the printers 
in the Photographic and Lithogaphic 0 ffice should not work under similar rules 
and conditions as the printers in a Government printing press. When bringing 
in longer hours of labour and piece-work, the officer in charge should have also 
power to pay for extra work done in overtime.’ In fact greater elasticity is 
required to keep work up to date and to meet sudden emergencies without 
entire dislocation of current work. 

These remarks as to piece-work and overtime do not apply to the fore¬ 
men. As Colonel Grant suggests the number nf these men should be gradually 
reduced, steps being taken to improve the position and pay of those retained 
and of a very few superior men who should at once be recruited from England 
or the Continent. The poorly paid native workmen no doubt require more 
supervision than the more intelligent and better educated men employed on 
similar work at home. But we are inclined to think that the number of 
foremen on small salaries is excessive, and that tbe quality and quantity of 
the outturn would he more satisfactory under a smaller number of hard-work¬ 
ing superintendents on substantial salaries. 

140. There are several points of detail in Colonel Grant’s report, in which he 

has suggested improvements in methods 

Minor improvements in mettods and proeesses. processes of photography and helio- 

zincography, the storing of negatives, zinc-plates and stones, and the 
provision of sundry fitments in the offices. These need not be recapitulated 
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here, as Colonel Grant’s report is available for reference by the Surveyor- 
General and his assistants. One matter, however, to whicli we would 
direct the attention of Government is tlie necessity for utilizing the best 
obtainable quality of drawing and printing paper. It is poor economy to 
detract from the finish of the maps on which the work of the Survey is 
depicted by using inferior or unsuitable paper. The existing arrangements 
under which paper is obtained through the Indian Stores Department do not 
appear to be satisfactory. Tbe Surveyor-General should be given more 
freedom in this matter and should be encouraged to use the very host quality 
of paper, irrespective of trifling variations in cost. When obtained, arrange¬ 
ments should be made, as far as practicable, for seasoning the paper before 
use. 


141. A small section of the Drawing Office, consisting of a retired Provin- 

Publication of maps fro,n obsolete mater!.! to be "=^^1 officer and 10 draftsmen, haS of 

recent years been employed in drawing 
from old material standard sheets of Bengal and Assam, which have never yet 
been published. Nearly all the material is quite obsolete, and our examination 
of the maps showed the results to be most unsatisfactory. Now that sys¬ 
tematic revision is likely to bo undertaken, we consider that all work of this 
nature should at once be put a stop to. The draftsmen will be required to assist 
in the work of the general revision, in the course of which tracts, for which maps 
in standard form have not boon published, will be provided with up-to-date 
maps in their proper turn. The intermediate issue of maps based on out-of- 
date material is unnecessary and undesirable in view of the demands which 
will be made on the strength of the Drawing establishment. 

142. The issue of maps to the public and to the officers of Government, 

who require to use them, is dealt with 

Arrangements for the issue of maps. . ^ , 

m a separate branch of the Surveyor- 
General’s office, viz .:—the Map Record and Issue Office, but the subject may 
conveniently be mentioned boro. Prom the evidence wc have received, it 
appears that little or no difficulty is experienced in obtaining maps, provided 
they are not out of print, but there is often considerable difficulty in dis¬ 
covering what maps exist. The only remedy for this is the provision of 
up-to-dato catalogues and index maps. Steps have lately been taken to 
publish revised catalogues, such as those of the general maps of India and 
of Bengal, but some of the existing provincial catalogues are nearly 20 years 
old, and are practically useless. , The publication of new maps is notified in 
the various oflicial Gazettes, but this is not sufficient to bring their issue to 
the notice either of the public or even of officials. Revised editions of all the 
catalogues should be provided as soon as possible, and at certain stated 
intervals addenda should be published. These catalogues should be widely 
distributed. 


Officers of Government and others should be encouraged to apply for maps 
connected with their work or their charges. We do not recommend any 
extensive free issue of maps, which would only tend to lessen their value in 
the eyes of the recipients, and we think that ordinarily the Local Government 
or the Department, for the officers of which the maps are required, should be 
debited with their cost. 

The main principle to he followed is the liberal issue of index maps and 
catalogues, and the supply of copies of all standard and degree sheets pub¬ 
lished to the Local Governments concerned and to the Quarter Master General, 
for distribution to subordinate officers, or for orders as to the number of copies 
required. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Estimate of the expenditure required for the revision. 

143, The orders constituting the Committee directed that the report should 

include an estimate of the additional 
Preliminary. expenditure required to give effect to 

our proposals. Such an estimate can be given only in general terms, as we 
have refrained from dealing with any details that seem to us more suitable 
for settlement by the Government of India on the recommendation of the 
Surveyor-General. The main item of expenditure is the cost of the survey 
parties, which, if our proposals are sanctioned, jvill be increased both in 
number and in strength, and we have estimated the expenditure on this 
account at Es. 1,50,000 a year for each of the 16 parties employed, or 
Bs. 22,50,000 in all. The cost of reproducing the maps in four colours by 
heliozincography, based on estimates furnished by Colonel Grant, but modified 
owing to our proposal that the size of the existing standard sheets should 
be halved, is placed at Ks. 4,30,500 for the whole of the standard sheets, the 
annual expenditure* thus amounting to the comparatively insignificant sum 
of Es. 17,220. Further expenditure will be necessary in the engraving 
office to allow of the engraving of the Degree sheets and eventually of sheets on 
the :i;u5;Jo6o scale, and the increases proposed in the engraving staff and in the 
trigonometrical branch have also to bo taken account of. We deal with 
these below in attempting to estimate the increase in the Survey budget that 
will bo necessary. 

144, Owing to the very confusing and complicated manner in which that 

budget is prepared, it is impossible to 
deal with this' question without going 

into some detail. An analysis of the budget for a number of years back will 
be found in our Secretary’s note forwarded along with the report, from which 
the following figures are taken. 

The average allotments made by the Government of India for survey work 
in all its different branches during the last live years are as follows :— 


Present Survey grant. 




Gross estimates, average for 
1900-01 to 1904-05. 




Bs. 

Controlling and administrative staff 


1,74,896 

Head-Quarters Office ... 

■ • • 

5,9.5,670 

Survey Parties, Scientific ... 

• •• 

2,55,790 

» If 

Topographical ... ... 

a • • 

9,14,546 

$9 

Traverse 

• •• 

1,58,808 

3> 9> 

Special Surveys (towns, etc.) ... 


48,066 

« » 

Miscellaneous and general 

««• 

79,220 


f Revenue ... ... 

• •t 

8,85,496 

>1 V 

(.Forest 


1,56,234 


Total 

• •• 

82,18,726 


* of the 7.000 sheets 280 will be ready for reprodnetion la each of the 25 years of the programme, and each sheet 
will colt Bs. 61.8 to reproduce. 
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Deductions amounting to nearly half this sum are, however, made by 
transfer of expenditure from the Survey of India budget, to other heads 
in the accounts, or by recovery from Provincial Governments, other depart¬ 
ments or local bodies for whom the work is executed. These are :— 

Deductions from Survey of India, accounts. 

Average for 1900-01 
to 1901-05. 


C Bnrma 
1 ' Boiiiral 


2,31,302 

Recovered for revenue ' Bengal ^ ... f).71,904 

parties iu ...1 United Provinces 4^80 

C Punjab ^ ... 24,350 

Total Eovenuo ■ ... 8,35,196 

Forforest parties in "I 82,0W 

Total Forest 1,56,231 

/uthB of controlling staff ... ... .^2,470 

I'^ths of oonespondonco and drawing ofllce 55,788 
Cost of cadastral maps ... ... 48,784 

Extra-departmental mapping ... ... 1,490 

Extra-departmental work ... ... 4,558 

natrumonts and maps forother departmonte 2,09,240 


Rtvetiue, Cadastral aud Forest work, 13,6t,010 

charged to Local Governments 
(detail in margin). 

Special surveys ... ... 48,310 

Recovery from Marine Department 1,200 

for tidal work. 

Instruments supplied to revenue 37,406 

parties. 

Frontier work for the Foreign De- 6,000 

partment. 

Probable savings (deducted by 23,000 

Finance Department). 


23,000 


Ghand Total 


... 13,64,010 


14,79,926 


The net average amount charged during the last five years in the Imperial 
budget for the Survey of India has therefore been lls. 17,38,800. 

Our proposals contemplate the diversion of the present forest survey parties 
to ordinary topographical work. Since the creation of the post of Super* 
intondent, Forest Surveys, an annual expenditure of about lakhs has 
been allotted for forest surveys and charged in the Imperial budget against 
topographical surveys, but in addition to this a further average annual sum of 
lis. 1,56,230 has boon charged to the Governments of Madras and Bombay under 
the orders quoted in paragraph 67 above. This sum, if our recommendation 
that forest areas should he surveyed in the ordinary course of the topo¬ 
graphical programme he aocepted, will he available for topographical work, 
though the charge will he transferred from the provincial to the imperial head 
of accounts. To further simplify tho budget we recommend* that the sums 
now charged to “ Eevenue ” for a share of the controlling staff and the corre- 

spondence and drawing office, should be 

Present net India Estlniato ... 17,38,800 finally debited under the head " Survey 
Adilitioual fore.st survey charges 1,56,230 nf Tn.IJn ” j , 

s-ioths of beaii-riuiiitcrs ... 52,470 India, xho total avorage net grant 

for surveys exclusive of cadastral surveys 
is ihcrerore Rs. 20,03,290 as detailed in 
the margin. 

146. The average annual cost of topographical, traverse and forest parties 

AdJitio.ml e.vimnditure rccinired for topograpUical includod in tluS amOUnt is Es 12 29 

jirogramme. 

Ra, total annual cost of tho topographic- 

Topographkai Parties ... 7.65,643 Jil pai’tics required to canw out the re- 

(Imperial ... 1,84-,903 • • i* at a <». . 

Forest do. j visioji 01 the niaps of Io(lia under our 

Traverse do. ... ' ... ),58,b08 P^^pOSclls IS Rs. 22,60,000 aud tllG incroaSG 

r2^8^8 provided for on this account is there- 

— fore Its. 10,20,412. The colour printing of 
the new heliozincographcd standard sheets will cost an additional Es. 17,200 


* Vide paragraph 154. 


Es. 

17,38,800 

1,56,230 

52,470 

05,790 

20,03,290 




Es. 

Topographical Parties 

... 7.65,643 


f Imperial 

... 1,84,903 

Forest do. 

C Provincial 

... I,.'i6,234 

Traverse do. 

... 

... 1,58,808 

12,28.588 
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per annum, mating a total increase in expenditure of Ks. 10,37,600. To this 
has to be added the increased annual charge for officers not included in the 
estimate of cost of survey parties and for the engraving of the Y Degree sheets. 

146. The additional officers proposed by us, apart from those employed in 
„ .V ^ ... the parties who are provided for in the 

parties. estimate of cost of tho parties, are a Super¬ 

intendent of Frontier Surveys, an Inspecting Officer, two additional assistants 
in the Trigonometrical Branch, and two assistants at Head-quarters. We have 
refrained from making any recommendation as to the exact rate of salary to 
he given to them, but assuming that the Superintendent, Frontier Surveys, is 
given the same pay as the Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys, that the 
Inspecting Officer receives the same pay as the Assistant Surveyor-General 
in charge of the Surveyor-General’s office, who is replaced by a junior officer, 
and that the four additional assistants receive the pay of the highest grade 
of Assistant Superintendents, including allowances, viz,, Rs. 800 each, we 
have the following additional expenditure against which may he set off the 
pay of the Superintendent, Forest Surveys;— 



Es. 

Us, 


per inenDcm. 

per annum. 

Superintendent, Frontier Surveys 

1,800 

21,000 

Inspecting Officer, substituted for 

Assistant 


Surveyor-Ccncral 

. 

No charge. 

Four Assistants 

... (each) 800 

88,400 

deduct —Superintendent, Forest Surveys ... 1,400 

16,800 

Net additional expenditure 

• • • •• • 

43,200 

Add for travelling allowance, local 

allowances, 

26,800 

exchange compensation, &c. 

• • • • • • 


Total 

70,000 


147. Colonel Grant’s report shews that the Photographic and Lithographic 

office, which at present costs about 
Increased expenditure in reproauciug omeox. 1,37,000, Can copc with all tlic repro¬ 

duction work it is likely to receive for some years to come, and can meet an 
increase in its work by diverting to other Government establishments part of 
the extra-departmental work it now executes. It is impossible to state what 
the effect of our recommendations as to the eventual introduction of piece-work 
will be, but to allow for improvements and for increased supervision in this 
office, we assume that the expenditure may rise as high as Rs. 1,50,000 a year. 

The Engraving office, costing Rs. 67,600, will require strengthening to 
enable it to engrave the Degree sheets, hut the increase will he in the actual 
engravers not in the more expensive foremen. We think that an additional 
grant of Rs. 50,000 should sufficiently provide for the extra staff required. 

148. So far we have dealt with annually recurring charges. Provision 

should also be made by the Government 
Non recurring charges. Certain Small itcms of immediate 

expenditure, such as the purchase of electro-typing plant and new lenses, the 
replacing of worn out zinc-plates and so forth, hut such expenditure must be 
treated separately, as must tho cost of the removal of tho engraving office to 
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Dehra Dun, or elae^vhere, should that eventually be found necessary. 
149. The results of our estimates can bo stated very simply— 

Fiual result of tlio proposals, 

Bs. 

We laketbe present eost'of the Survey of India to bo {vide para¬ 


graph 144) ... ... ... 20,03,300 

Tlte additional cost by our scheme will be— 

for topographical revision ... ... ... 10,20,400 

for producing heliozincographed maps in colour ... 17,300 

for additions to the staff of officers ... ... 70 000 

for the reproducing office establishments ... ... 63,000 

The total allotment for the Survey should therefore be ... 81,74,000 


This sum of 31|' lakhs per annum is not appreciably in excess of the limit of 
£200,000 sterling, to which, as we have several times pointed out, the Survey 
budget was limited in 1875 at a period of great financial pressure. When it is 
considered that that amount was fixed when the frontiers of the country were 
mnch more limited than at present, and when there were no expensive surveys 
on the present scale in Burma and Baluchistan, we think that the proposed out¬ 
lay cannot he regarded as excessive ; and while wo feel that the data we have 
to rely on are in many respects insufficient, wc have made our estimates on 
so liberal a scale that we feel somo confidence, that if the Survey Department 
is allowed to follow out its programme without interruption, and with no 
additional work thrown on it, our estimates will not he exceeded. 

150. In concluding this part of our report we would draw attention to the 

fact that a large part of the proposed 

Expenditui'C on surveys 5ii Native States. t. . , ■ ^ . 

expenditure is on account of surveys in 
Native States. Their area is approximately 694,400 square miles out of 
the total area of 1,830,000 square miles, and nearly 270,000 square miles 
of this area requires a new survey. Taking the general rate of Rs. 31J 
per square mile for the production of revised maps of the Native States, 
the total cost will be Es. 1,85,76,000, or Rs. 7,43,000 per annum for the 
25 years of the proposed revision, while according to the lower estimate 
made by cost rates auj given in chapter VI of the report, it amounts to 
Rs. 1,40,70,000 or Rs. 6,86,800 per annum. It is a matter for consideration 
how far Native States should be called on to contribute to this expenditure. 
Our enquiries, which could not however hind the States in any way, indicate 
that the more advanced States will not object to meeting at least a part of the 
expenditure, and some of them have in the past, as in the case of Mysore, 
contributed the whole cost. In other cases objection has been taken to bear¬ 
ing any part of the expense, but it would seem to he reasonable that 
some contribution should be made to a great imperial work, such as is in con¬ 
templation. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Miscellaneous. 


Difficulty in ascertaining cost of survey work. 


IBl. We have been much impressed in the course of our enquiries hy the 

difficulty of obtaining accumte and defi¬ 
nite information on many points on which 
we desired it in connection with the Survey. This has been specially the case 
in dealing with cost-rates of survey, and we have been obliged to make our 
estimates with considerable diffidence, because of the difficulty of ascertaining 
the actual cost-rates of work done in the past. Such rates are given in 
the statement* attached to Lieutenant-Colonel Longe’s memorandum on 
reorganisation, hut the variety of the work is such, that it is difficult 
to arrive at any decision as to the rates actually applicable to surveys 
on a particular scale. Tor much of the difficulty wc have experienced, 
the miscell.nneous cliaracter of the work done in the past is no doubt res¬ 
ponsible : and wc anticipate that if a definite programme is approved hy 
Government, mu(di of the confusion that at present exists will disappear, and 
arrangements will be made to systematise the operations throughout, and to 
present the results in a form more intelligible to the controlling authorities. 
These arrangements involve many points of detail with which the Surveyor- 
General must be left to deal as they arise; but there is one matter of primary 
importance that we wish specially to refer to. 

152. The annual estimates of the Department, as at present prepared for 

thoGovcrnmcntjformanextremelycora- 

Intricacy of tb« Survey of Indm bndget, i , . mi 1 i 

plicated document. They deal with a 
mass of figures in tvliich expenditure on many classes of survey is included. 
The details are tlieu manipulated by a complicated process of deductions and 
adjustments, some portions of the expenditure are translorred to the Imperial 
account under other heads of the annual estimates; other portions are charged 
in the accounts of Provincial Governments. In some cases anticipated 
receipts arc deducted before the final charge is entered in the estimates, 

153. We are not sufficiently acquainted with the procedure followed in 

drawing up the estimates of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to feel justified in making 

definite recommendations on so technical a matter as the manner in which 
the budget of the Department can best be presented, so as to meet the purposes 
of the Financial Department. But we arc strongly of opinion that better 
arrangements for financial control are necessary than at present exist, and 
that the first step required in this direction is the presentation of the esti¬ 
mates in a more intelligible form. That the Surveyor-General himself 
finds it difficult to maintain the necessary control would appear from the faot 
that, according to the best examination we can make of estimates and actuals, 
the expenditure during the five years 1898-S)9 to -1902-03 was on an average 
below the budget allotment of the year by over a lakh of rupees. It is not 
satisfactory that lapses of grants to this extent should be possible. 

154. The form of the budget can, we 
think, he improved in two directions :— 

(1) by simplifying, and as far as possible, doing away with the adjust¬ 
ments and deductions to which reference has been made ; 


Necessity for loeltcr tiuanciul control. 


SimpUfication of the budget. 


* Vide page 122. 
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(2) by showing clearly and under separate heads the estimates for each 
different section of the work of the Department. At present, for 
example, in order to ascertain the estimates for trigonometrical 
and scientific surveys, it is necessary to look in one part of the 
budget for the pay of the Superintendent, in another for the 
charges of his office, and in a third for the cost of the parties 
employed on tiigonometrical and scientific work. 

The deductions anch adjustments made in the estimates may have some 
connection willi the orders regarding the charges to be taken against the 
grant (20 lakhs) to which the Department was limited in Lord Northbrook’s 
time, but that limit, as wo have shown, is now obsolete, and we can discover 
no reason for the continuance of the existing complications. 

We fail, for example, to see why j^^ths of the charges of the controlling staff 
and of the correspondence and drawing offices should be deducted from the 
Survey budget and transferred to the head “ Land Revenue—Survey ”—also 
an Imperial head of account. If the amount is an Imperial charge at all, the 
most convenient place to charge it off finally appears to be the budget of the 
Survey Department. There are many minor adjustments and details in the 
estimates, the correct arrangement of which would require to be settled by a 
trained officer of the Accounts Department, more especially as regards the 
manner in which the charges of the Mathematical Instrument Office are dealt 
with. We think it would be very advisable to show the accounts of that 
office entirely outside the Survey budget. It is not maintained for tbo Survey 
Department alone, and there appears to be no reason why it should not deal 
with the Survey in the same way as it does with other Departments, charging 
the Department the cost of all instruments supplied, or repairs effected, and 
making an allowance on instruments returned to store. 

165. To give effect to our suggestions the Survey Estimates, as contained 
„ ....... in “ Detailed Account No. 26-A., Survey 

Soirffestioiu for the arranffcment of the budget. ' v 

of India ” in Volume I of the Civil 
Estimates, would be arranged under some such heads as the following :— 

Head-quarters of Department. 

CoTitT<'llino; and A<tministrative Start ... 

(Omit Superintendents of Trigonometrical Surveys, and of Frontier 
Surveys). 

Head-quarters Offices. 

Correspondence and Drawing... ... ... . 

Photographic and Lithographic ... ... . 

Fngravmg ... •.* ... ... ... ... 


Total Hcad*quarter8 Offices 
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Trigonometrical Surveys. 

Administrative StaS 
Tiigcnometiical Office, Delira Dun 
Surypy Partie s No. ((j) 

No, (6) 

etc., etc. ... 


Total Trigonometrical Surveys 


Topographical Surveys {other than Frontier). 

Administrative Staff 
Survey Parties No. (c) ... 

No. (d) ... ... ... 

No. (tf) •«. ... ... 

etc., etc. ... 


Total Topographical Surveys 

Frontier Surveys. 

Administrative Staff 
Frontier Drawing Office 
Survey Parties No. {/) 

No. iff) 

No. {A) 
eto., etc. 

Total Frontier Surveys 


(Forest Surveys to be similarly dealt with, if charged to India, If existing arrangements 
nontinue, it would be necessary to deduct ^’^jths of the charge, and show it in the Forest Esti¬ 
mates.) 

Miscellaneous 

Total Survey of India ... ... . 

No provision is made in these heads for cadastral surveys, as all such 
charges are finally and rightly shown under a different head in the estimates. 
If it is necessary to add them in the Survey of India estimates merely to 
deduct them again, wo would suggest that they might bo shown in italics at 
the end of the Survey estimates proper. 

We think that a re-arrangement of the estimates on some such lines as 
are proposed above would render them much more intelligible, to the great 
benefit of all concerned, and we hope that it may be possible for the authori¬ 
ties dealing with the accounts to give effect to our proposals. 
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166. "We have boon asked to report -whether any standards of work have 

standarJs of work. whether it is possible to Qx 

them, varying as they must do in differ¬ 
ent kinds of country, and whether there is any systematic method of com¬ 
paring the outturn and quality of work and the cost of dill'erent parties. 
On the first point wo have received replies from all officers in charge of 
parties, from which it would appear that the adoption of such a standard is 
generally considered impracticable in topograpliical work, owing to the 
varying degrees of difficulty of the work, A standard fixed in area appears 
to be generally regarded as likely to mislead; some officers have told us that 
they prefer to judge the outturn of their surveyors’ work by the number of 
plane-table fi-vings rather than by area; others combine these two standards. 
In cadastral parties there are definite standards of work, and the surveyors are 
paid strictly according to their outturn. It appears to ho the case also that 
though no regular system is followed in topographical parties, still the officer 
in charge forms a mental standard of the outturn which his surveyors should 
work up to in different classes of ground, and on this, amongst other matters, 
he bases hia recommendations as to their pay. 

We think that an endeavour should he made to introduce a more systematic 
method of appraising the w'ork of each surveyor. Appended to Sir John Earqu- 
harson’s statement in Part II (Section II) of the Report will be found specimens 
of the progress returns submitted to the Ordnance Survey in England, from 
one of which it will be seen that the coat of surveying each acre is returned, as 
well as the cost “ reduced to medium.” Though this return refers to cadastral 
work, we think that the same principle might be extended to the work of 
topographicai parties. A square mile of work completed by one surveyor 
may be equivalent to two square miles done by another, owing to the greater 
difficulty of the country ; hut we cannot think it impossible to allow for such 
differences, and we consider that in each party an endeavour .should he made to 
estimate the average cost or the average time required to survey a square 
mile of medium country, and to appraise the -work of each surveyor accord¬ 
ingly. The standards would vary from party to party, and would themselves 
afford a moans of comparing the cost of work in different parties, as the 
Surveyor-General, from his general knowledge of the country in which each 
party was working, would bo able to judge whether any dilferenoe in the 
standards was sufficiently accounted for by differences in the conditions of 
work. We fully agree with tlie remarks made by Sir John Earquharson on 
this subject. 

157. Another point to which w'e attach importance is the laying down 

Map. to bo proaued by the slrvey of India. definitely of the maps for the production 

of which the Survey Department is to be 
rosponsihlo. It is a matter we think for the decision of Government whether 
any particular class of map is required, and it should not be left to the Depart¬ 
ment itself, and still less to other branches of the administration to decide on 
the preparation of some particular class of map on the ground that it will 
meet some public convenience. Wo have no doubt tliat all the maps pro¬ 
duced are of great use, especially in a country where there is no private enter¬ 
prise in map-making, hut unless some check is applied, the energy of the 
Department is liable to be diverted from its most urgent- work—work which 
Trill in future give it full employment. 
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Owing to the number of general maps which the Survey has in stock, and 
which are engraved or on stone, we find it difficult to make definite recom¬ 
mendations. When a map has already been prepared either on copper or on 
stone, we do not suggest its discontinuance, hut we think that no further work 
should bo undertaken in keeping such maps up to date except under the 
special orders of Government. 

We assume also that the Government or the military authorities will give 
special orders as to any trans-frontier or confidential maps that they may 
require. 

Tlie maps that should, we think, be regarded as the primary duty of tlie 
Department to publish and to issue fresh editions of, as fresh surveys are 
made, are the following 

SiandchTd sheets — 

(1) On the 2" scale, if surveys are made on that scale and publication 

on that scale i» required in the public service. 

(2) On the 1" scale in ordinary course. 

(3) On the 1" scale with village boundaries added, if the necessary 

material on that scale is supplied by the Local Government con¬ 
cerned. 

Seductiotis from the standard sheets 

(4) On the I" scale—-Degree sheets for the whole of India (engraved), 

(5) On the scale—-Skeleton district maps (engraved). 

(6) On the scale—Map of India (engraved). 

General maps of India — 

Maps on the following scales should suffice for all ordinary purposes 

(7) l'=32 miles 

(8) 1"=64 miles 

( 9 ) 1"=80 miles (general railway map). 

(10) l''=96 miles 

(11) 1"=192 miles. 

(12) l"=2o6 miles 

We have omitted district maps from the above list. Such maps are, as a 
rule, either on the or the Y' scale, and there is considerable difference of 
opinion as to which is the more useful. For i” maps the Degree sheets suffice, 
and as most officers, who have expressed an opinion on the subject, desire to 
have maps that show the country outside the border of the district concerned, 
we do not think it necessary for the Department to undertake the compilation 
of a special map, showing the country inside the district border only. 

As regards I" maps, these arc prepared already locally in many Provinces, 
and we think that Local Governments should continue to make their own 
arrangements for the issue of such maps. Their preparation for tho whole 
of India would be a considerable addition to the work of the Department, 
and it often happens that Local Governments desire information of some 
administrative use to be shown on the maps, or changes inserted, which are 
uot in the Survey maps. We think that work of this description can best he 
decentralised. 
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168. We think (Sir John Farquharson dissenting) that it would be 
propoeed ComuiifcteB to discuss tbe annual pro- advisahlo in Order to bring tlio Survey o£ 

India into closer touch with the depart* 
jnents of the public service most interested in its work,and to strengthen it in 
resisting pressure from special departments or from local authorities to 
undertake work outside its programme, that the annual programme should be 
discussed with a Committee or Board, as is done in France, and as is already 
done in this country in the case of other Scientific Departments, the reports 
and programmes of which are discussed by the Board of Scientific Advice. 
Wo think that this procedure would be much superior to that now in force, 
under which the Surveyor-General merely submits his annual programme 
to one Department of the Government of India, by which the opinions 
of other Departments are collected, and orders giving effect to them are 
issued. It would allow the Surveyor-General the opportunity of explaining 
with more fulness, than is possible in written reports and proposals, the 
extent to which the survey was proceeding in accordance with the general 
programme that may be decided on by the Government of India on consi¬ 
deration of our report; it would allow of his showing whether the cost was in 
excess of the general estimates we have made ; and it would afford an occa¬ 
sion for discussing any changes which altered conditions may necessitate in 
a programme extending over a period of 25 years. He would at the same 
time be able to make any representation tliat he considered necessary as to 
whether local surveys, not under his control, were being conducted in the 
best manner for utilization in topographical work. In France we are 
informed that the Committee, which consists of 20 members representing 
the various State Departments concerned, serves to connect the different 
departments which have geographical and topographical sections, and to 
centralise the work so as to prevent reduplication. It reviews all under- 

lieasons fur dissent as to the Committee’s proposal for a Councit to he assembled, as is done 
in France, to discuss the annual programme of the Indian Siirveg. 

Tbe following are my reasons for dissenting from tbe above proposal:— 

1. There is no analogy between tbe conditions in Fiance, and those wbicli bold good in 
India, It is well known that various Departments in France are empowered to prepare their 
own maps and that there does not exist there a Department which prepares maps for the 
whole country. Tims the War Office (L’Etat-Major) prepares its own maps (the 
"staff map ”), the Minister of Interior prepares his own map (Carte Vicinale), and the 
Department des Fonts et Chaussees prepares its own maps, and so on with other depart¬ 
ments. The result is that the French Council is a necessity, to prevent over-lapping. No 
such necessity exists in India, where the only map-maker is the Surveyor-General. The 
Committee therefore proposes to borrow from Franca an institution for India, the conditions 
in which country are exactly the reverse of the conditions in France. 

2. I think the proijosed Council would be mischievous. Either it is to have power or 
not to have power. If the latter, it would bo a useless form ; but it is clear that it must have 
power, and that power could only be used to interfere with tbe Surveyor-General in the 
execution of his work. In this the Committee is surely inconsistent. Its recommendations 
have been drawn up throughout so as to prevent interference with the Surveyor-General by 
Local Governments, and it now ends by proposing that every facility should be given for 
interference with him to representatives from no less than six departments, of which none 
except his own departmental chief, and possibly tho Finance Department, should have any 
power of interference whatever. It is surely most manifest that tho only chance of the work 
of rcvisi<)n being carried out energetically, and without inteiTuption and diversion to other 
objects, is that no one except the Governmout of India should have power to give orders to 
the Surveyor-General: it is now proposed that live other offioials, besides his own depart- 
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takings which necessitate the execution of surveys and maps at Government 
expense, decides on their value and urgency, and studies the best methods of 
reproduction and of keeping maps up to date. Though there are compara¬ 
tively few surveys in India at present independent of the Survey of India, 
we think that a Board on the French lines would none the less prove of 
great advantage, not only to the Survey Department but also to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and we strongly recommend its adoption. It should, we 
would suggest, be composed of the Surveyor-General and of representatives 
of the Bevenuo, Commerce, Foreign, Military, Public Works and Finance 
Departments of the Government of India, and of Army Head-quarters. 
Unless there were any special business to be brought forward, the Com¬ 
mittee or Board need not meet more than once a year, to hear from the 
Surveyor-General an account of the progress made in carrying out the pro¬ 
gramme for the past twelve months, and to consider the programme for the 
ensuing year. 

169. Amongst the questions referred to us is the advisability of moving the 
„ ^ ^Survey Head-quarters offices from Calcut- 

Eemovftl of fcuc nfaa«quarters omcce from Calcutta. 

ta to Dehra Dun. From the enquiries we 
have made we are satisfied that the transfer of the offices is feasible, hut 
we are not prepared to recommend that any such measure should be taken 
at present. The site on which the offices now stand in Calcutta, wliioh was 
purchased in 1873 for a little over a lakh of rupees, is now valued at four 
lakhs (Rs. 3,99,582). The Municipal valuation of the buildings is almost 
exactly 7^- lakhs of rupees, and is accepted as fair by the Superintending 
Engineer, though it is impossible to say what the buildings would fetch if sold. 
We gather from a letter that we have received from the Government of Bengal, 
that it would probably be unnecessary to soli them, as further accommodation 


mental chief of the Revenue and Agricultural Department should have every inducement to 
upset all his arrangemects, if the interests of their own departments would be thereby advanced. 

3. The President mentions the necessity of discussing a “ programme ” every year. 
The “ programme ” of the Survey of India will have to be fixed for 25 years. Presumably, 
before revision is begun, the Surveyor-General will have to furnish to the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department, for the Government of India, and for the Finance Department, esti¬ 
mates of the annual cost of the work, of the annual strength to be employed, and of the annual 
rates of progress to be anticipated, all put into the shape of a “ forecastfor each year 
during which the work w'ill be proceeding, say from 1906 to 1931; at least I have never 
known a work of this kind being undertaken without such estimates and forecast being first 
furnished to the Government. Further, he will presumably have to furnish annually to the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department and to the Finauce Department returns showing 
the expenditure on revision during the past year, the progress in square miles during the 
year, the amount of work remaining to be done, and the amount of money still remaining 
available. Why under such conditions, and under so closo a check on his progress and 
expenditure, he should be required to furnish " programmes ” and to consult four other de¬ 
partments on those subjects every year, it is surely difficult to see, and no less difficult to see 
why that representative of the Indian Government to whom alone he is accountable, namely, 
the head of the Revenue and Agricultural Department, should be liable to have Lis authority 
interfered with by the four or five other members of this proposed council. Any changes 
that might become necessary during the progress of the revision should be solely the concern 
cf the Government of India. 


The 22n(l April 1905. 


J. FARQUHARSON. 
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ifi required for Government offices in Calcutta, and wo may therefore adopt 
the valuation given to us as fairly representing the value of the buildings to 
Government, though probably much in excess of their value for purposes of 
sale. The cost of erecting similar buildings at Dehra Dun has been roughly 
estimated for us by the Government of tho United Provinces, to whom a plan 
of the oGSeeswas furnished, at 6f lakhs of rupees, including the purchase of 
a site. We think that a larger outlay would probably bo found to be neces¬ 
sary, but tho difference between 11^ lakhs and 62- lakhs leaves a considerable 
margin for under-estimating, as well as for the actual expenses of transfer, and 
for the building of additional house accommodation, if necessary. At Dehra 
Dun there are only two sites in the limits of the present civil station, where the 
buildings could be located, and we are informed that there is a considerable 
demand for land for building purposes, and that these sites may not long be 
available. We should recommend, however, if it is decided to move the 
offices, that the question of locating them to the north of Dehra Dun along 
the road to Rajpur should be considered. There is ample ground avail¬ 
able here, at a somewhat higher level than Dehra Dun itself ; and an 
excellent site for large offices with houses for the officers and quarters 
for the employes could easily bo selected. One of the difficulties of 
the move to Dehra Dun is the limited water-supply, but we are informed 
by the Superintendent of the Dun that a large supply is now being 
arranged for, and that there is no reason why further extensions should not be 
made in future, if required. Whether tho move is made to Dehra or to the 
site beyond, it will be necessary to provide houses for tho officers of the 
Imperial Service attached to head-quarters, as house accommodation of the 
class required is at present limited in Dehra. 

Wo fully recognise the advantages of locating tho Survey head-quarters 
in a better climate and in a cheaper neighbourhood than Calcutta, but there 
seem to us to be grave objections to abandoning the buildings, specially built 
and well adapted for the Survey Department, at a time when a considerable 
extension of tho survey programme is in contemplation. To transfer the 
office must mean some years of disorganisation, while the now buildings are 
being erected and a new staff of workmen is being collected and trained at 
Dehra. The arrangements for the publication of the maps would probably be 
thrown for some considerable time out of gear ; and we advise that the 
question of making any transfer be dropped altogether, until at least all other 
arrangements for carrying out the new programme, if it is agreed to, have 
been got into thorough working order. The Surveyor General and his 
officers will have sufficient work on their hands in organising the IDepartment 
for its extended programme, without tho additional labour and confusion 
whioh tho movement of the offices would involve. Should the increase of 
■w’’ork make it necessary to provide more room in Calcutta, we think that tho 
best plan would bo to transfer the Engraving and Drawing offices, tho removal 
of which would not disorganise tho remainder of tho establishment. 

John O. MILLER. 

John EARQUHARSON, Col., B.E. (retired). 

E. R. LONGE, LieuL-Col., B.E. 

E. H. KELLY, Col., A.A.Q., IV Division. 


Simla; 

The 25th A^ril 1906. 
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Summary of recommendations. 


The following summary of the main recommendations of the Committee is 
added hy order of the President 

(1) The preparation of a modern 1-inch map of India should at once be Pwai. 79-88. 

undertaken. 

(2) This work should be regarded as the most important now before the Para. 91. 

Department. 

( 3 ) The direction of operations should be strictly Imperial, and local Para. 90. 

authorities should not' he allowed to intervene. 

(4) The Surveyor-General himself should directly control the operations Par8.9i. 

with the staff proposed in the report. 

(6) The operations should be conducted on the lines laid down in Sir 93. 

John Farquharson’s scheme printed as Appendix B to the report. 

(6) The whole of India should be divided into tracts, each of which P8r«.93and84 

should be allotted to a Survey party, for which a definite pro¬ 
gramme should be laid down, that should not be departed from 
without grave reason, and then only under the orders of the 
Government of India. The number of topographical parties 
should be fifteen. 

(7) The departmental programme should extend to the whole of India 3®'®*- 

and 26 years should be allowed for its completion. 

(8) Special arrangements should be made for the completion of the work 

required near the North-West Frontier within a period of 4 to 6 
years. 

(9) In the course of the 26 years’ programme all topographical maps Para. 87 . 

should be brought up to date. There should be no further correc¬ 
tion (except for the addition of new railways and canals) until 
the next systematic revision of the maps of India is undertaken. 

(10) Cadastral and other large scale surveys should bo left entirely under p*™*- 62-66 and 

the control of Provincial Governments and Local Authorities, and 
should be conducted at their expense, but should bo based on a 
scientific skeleton or traverse. 

(11) Special forest surveys should cease as a general rule, and, where p*™. 70 . 

required on scales larger than the regular topographical ones, 
their cost should be debited to tho Forest Department. 

(12) For mapping purposes the most important classes of work in tho Pwa. 95. 

Trigonometrical Branch are triangulation and levelling, and to 
these the mere purely scientific work of this Branch should give 
way, if there is any difficulty about sufficiently increasing the 
staff. 

(13) The question of handing over tidal work to the local authorHies P»r». 96 . 
concerned should bo considered. 
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Fan. 167. 

Para. 110. 

Para. 111. 

Para. 112. 

Faru. 109 and 
123. 

Faru, 113 and 
114. 

Para, 110. 

Para 117. 

Pan. 88. 

Para. 118. 

Para. 167. 

Pan. 107. 

Farai. 123 and 124. 

Para. 126. 

Fan 91. 

Para 92. 

Parai 91. 


(14) The Government of India should prescribe the general and speoial 
maps which it is to bo the duty of the Survey of India to 
produce. 

(16) The form of the topographical maps should bo permanent. 

(16) The standard sheets of the 1-inch map should be reduced to half 

their present size. 

(17) The scale of survey should, as a general rule, be at least double the 

scale of publication, and tbe latter should ordinarily be not less 
than l-inch=l mile. 

(18) The symbols used on the maps should be uniform throughout, and 

the modern spelling of names'sbould be adopted. 

(19) The number of trigonometrical and clinomotrical heights and levels, 

shown on the maps should be largely increased; but first all the 
main lines of levels should be equated. 

(20) The vertical interval between contours is a matter requiring atten¬ 

tion. 

(21) Tbe 1-inoh map should be printed in four colours, black for the 

detail, brown for the lulls, blue for water, and burnt sienna (or 
lake) for tbe roads. 

(22) The topographical maps issued by the Survey of India should 

contain only information verified by its staff. 

(23) Village boundaries should not be shown on the ordinary topograph¬ 

ical map. 

(24) An edition of the 1-inch map may be prepared showing village 

boundaries under certain conditions. 

(26) For the production of the 1-inch map an improved process of helio- 
zincography should be employed, a few selected standard sheets 
being engraved on copper. 

(26) The Atlas of India sheets should now bo superseded by " Degree” 

sheets ou the scale, which should be engraved on copper. 

(27) In place of the Provincial maps a general map of India on the 

scale of 1; 1,000,000 should be prepared and engraved. 

(25) To leave the Surveyor-General free for the supervision and control 

of the operations, the Deputy Surveyor-General should deal in 
the first instance with the business of all kinds of the Survey 
Office, and should dispose of all matters of routine. He should 
bo allowed an Assistant, and the post of Assistant Surveyor-Gener¬ 
al in charge of the office will then be unnecessary. 

(29) To assist him in inspecting the field parties the Surveyor-General 

should be allowed an inspecting officer. 

(30) Surveys towards or beyond the frontier should be treated specially, 

and be placed directly under a Superintendent of Frontier Surveys 
occupying a position similar to that of the Superintendent of 
Trigonometrical Surveys. 
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(31) Owing to the abolition of special forest surveys, the post of 

Superintendent of Forest Surveys should lapse. 

(32) The Trigonometrical Branch should be strengthened by two officers 

to assist in triaugulation and levelling. 

(33) The strength of the field parties should be increased by 60 per 

cent. 

■(34i) There should bo two officers, one in charge, the other his assistant, 
with each ordinary topographical party. 

(36) With the frontier parties there should be three officers, one in 
charge, and two assistants to allow for special calls. 

(36) To meet these proposals the staff of the Imperial Service for topo¬ 

graphical and trigonometrical work should bo increased from 40 
to 70 officers. 

(37) First appointments of officers of the Army to the Imperial Service 

should be for a term of five years only and a language test should 
he imposed. 

(38) The Provincial Service should he divided into two Services, a 

Provincial or Indian Service, and a Junior Service; tlie pay of 
the former to range from Es. 250 to B/S. 800, and that of the 
latter from Es. 80 to Rs. 400; and some modidoatious in the 
system of recruiting should bo introduced. 

(39) Natives of India should continue to be employed in the Provincial 

and Junior Services in the proportions stated. 

(40) Officers in charge of parties should have a free hand to enlist 

surveyors, and parties should recess in the neighboui hood of their 
charges. 

(41) Imperial and Provincial officers employ* d on cadastral or similar 

work should be treated as tompoiarilv outside the regular cadre, 
and the Surveyor-General should be authorised to employ other 
officers in place of tiiose so deputed. 

(42) The supervision in the Photographic and Lithographic Office 

should be strengtliencd by the appointment of an additional 
officer as assistant to the officer in charge. 'I’lie superintendence 
of the Mathematical Instrument Office should be placed under 
these two officers. 

(43) The first duty of the reproducing offices should be the production 

of the maps of the Survey of India. 

(44) No drawing of extra departmental work should he permitted to 

be thrown on tho Survey of India office. 

(46) Local Governments sh'^'uld reproduce their own cadastral maps. 

(46) As the reproduction of the revised topographical maps throws 
more work on the headquarters office, arrangements should be 
made to gradually transfer extra-departmental work to other 
Government mapping offices. 


FaTa.lM. 


Pm». 95. 


Para. 03. 


Para. 96. 


Para. 97. 


Para. 98. 


Para, m 


Para. 101. 


Para 102. 


Paraa. 41 and 68, 


Para. 63. 


Para 138. 


Pura 180. 


Para. 131. 


Para. 188. 


Para 132. 
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PuM. 1M<140. 

P«ra. 141. 

Ptra. 142. 

Fftrw, 161>166. 

Pua. 1S6. 

Pfti*. 168. 

Pan. 160. 

Para. 116. 


(47) Certain improvements should bo introduced in the metbodfl, work¬ 

ing, establishment and plant of the reproduction offices. 

* 

(48) Seeing that the genernl revision of the topographical map of India 

is being commenced, the publication of maps compiled from 
obsolete material should coaso. 

(49) To facilitate the supply of maps to the public and to officials, up- 

to-dato catalogues and index maps should be freely issued. 

(60) The form of the Survey budget should be simplified, and better 

financial control instituted within the Department, 

(61) An attempt should be made to devise more definite standards of 

work in order to check outturn and cost. 

(62) The annual programme should bo discussed with the Surveyor- 

Ceneral hy a Board or Committee representing the different 
departments of the Government of India, 

(63) The proposed removal of the headquarters from Calcutta should 

1)0 postponed for the present. 

(64) Greater attention should be paid to tho preservation of all perma- 

nentl\ marked survey points. 

C. A. BARRON, 

Secretary, 
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Appendix A. 

Libutenant-Colonel Longb's Reoeganisatioh scheme with an Explanation op the 

DUTIES OP THE HIGHER StaFF OFFICERS. 

Present organuation. 

The Survey o£ India is ooiDposed at present 08 ^— 

1. The Imperial Service. 

2 . The Provineial Service. 

3. The Subordinate Service. 

4. The Menials. 



2. The Imperial Service .—The Imperial officers are recruit.^ from the Royal Engineers, the 
Ifidian Army and in special cases by direct appointment by the Secretary of State. But at 
the present time there are in this branch two officers who were transferred from the Bombay 
Survey Department on its reduction, one officer transferred from the Forest Department, and 
one officer transferred from the Madras Survey Department for speeial employment as 
assistant to the officer in charge of the Photographic and Lithographic Office, and he has for 
some years been in charge of that office. 

Royal Engineer officers are eligible for appointment after their arrival in India, provided 
they have less than five years’ service in the Corps, and are not senior to any Royal Engineer 
officer already appointed. 

Indian Army officers are eligible after final admission to the Indian Army, and are 
appointed on probation for one year, at the end of which time they must pass a departmental 
examination before they are finally admitted to the Department. 

There are no rules regarding the appointment of other officers. 

Royal Engineer officers can revert to military duty at any time. 

Indian Army officers cannot revert to military duty after 10 years in the Department. 

3. Phe Provincial Service .—The Provincial service is recruited by examination in India. 
The examination is conducted by the Survey of India. Candidates receive permission to sit 
for the examinations (which are held simultaneously at centres convenient to the candidates) 
from the Surveyor-General. There arc definite educational qualifications laid down, and no 
application for a nomination is entertained unless these are fulfilled. All candidates must 
he statutory natives of India, but the appointments are also open to pure natives in 
the proportion of one native to every three Europeans or Eurasians. The examination is 
not strictly competitive, but the appointments am almost invariably given to those who 
qualify, in order of seniority, i.e., in accordance with the marks obtained : the Surveyor- 
General, however, has the right to select from those qualified, such as be considers for other 
than actual book knowledge, are likely to prove the more valuable officers. 

All provincial officers are appointed on probation in the first instance, and none are 
permanently appointed until they have been one year in a field party or similar position, and 
have been well reported on by their immediate superiors. 

4. The Subordinate Service.—‘The Subordinate service is purely native, and is not a fixed 
establishment as the Imperial and Provincial services are. It consists of men who have 
been as a rule recruited, under the orders of the Surveyor-General, by officers in charge of 
parties and trained by them as sub-surveyors, computers, etc. There is no fixed rate of pay 
for such men, but it is recognised that Rs. 100 per mensem is the maximum j they are all 
brought on as temporary bands in the first instance, but after some years, if they prove- 
themselves worthy, they are made permanent. 

5 . Menials.—The same rules apply to the menial servants in a modified way. Such men 
may be made permanent, but most of them only serve for six months per annum. This is 
a great economy to Government, and the latter recognises it, and allows the whole of their 
service, if unbroken, whether on duty or on departmental or recess leave, as it is called, to 
count towards pension, and th^ can be at • any time made permanent by the Surveyor- 
General. 
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6. Present establishment of the Imperial Serp/ctf.—The Imperial Service consists of- 

1 Surveyor-General, 

•1 Deputy Surveyor General. 

3 Superintendents, Ist grade. 


9 Deputy „ 
(A) 9 „ „ 


8 Asst. 

* 7 

• If 


2nd 

1st 

2nd 

Ist 

2nd 


I 

Ibnt of these appointments 3 cannot bo filled,being transferred 
I to the Provincial Service and called Pilot appointments. 


* Eventually there will be 8 in the 2nd grade, but pending the absorption of the Pilot appointments at (A) 
above, only 7 posts can bo filled. 

By the Civil Service Regulations 20 per cent, of these oDEcors may be on furlough at 
one time, and by the Military Regulations, Royal Engineer officers are liable to be ordered 
to Chatham and military duties extending over one complete year, once in their service as 
Captains or Majors. They are also entitled to three months’ special leave in each rank to 
study for their promotion examinations. 

At the present moment, i,c,, at the close of the field season, there will bo— 

1 Superintendent, 1st grade, on leave. " 

2 Suporintondonts, 2nd „ „ „ 

1 Deputy Supdt., 1st „ „ „ 

1 „ „ Ist „ at Chatham. 

1 „ M 2nd ,, „ ,, 

3 Assistant Supdts,, 1st „ on leave. 

Total 9 

And in point of numbers we may take it that 8 to 10 officers of the Imperial Service 
will always bo absent out of the total number at present of 42 officers, and under the reor¬ 
ganisation, which is not yet complete of 40 Imperial officers, as the orders arc to reduce the 
strength by— 

1 Suporintendent, 2nd grada, 

2 Deputy Superintendents, Ist grade. 

2 „ „ 2nd „ 

3 Assistant „ let „ 

2 „ „ 2nd „ 


10 


7. There will be therefore in the Department available for duty on the 1st June but 83 
officers, who will be distributed as follows 

1 SuiTOyot-Qenoral. 

1 Deputy Survoyor-Genaral, 

1 Superintendent, Trigonoinotrical Surveys. 

1 „ Forest Surveys. 

1 „ Pidvinoial Surveys, Bengal. 

1 „ „ „ United Provinces, 

3 Assistant Snrveyor.Generalfi. 

1 Officer in charge, Computing and Reproducing office, Debra. 

Total 10 
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officer in charge No. 

1 Party, 
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II 
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Total 21 

Grand total 31 officers. 

And there will be tjro officers on special duty,—the Surveyor-General and Captain 
M. O’C. Tandy. I£ the Surveyor-General reverts, there will be a lot of changes for 
the period of two raonths before Colonel Hohday's rethement. For Nos. 6, 8 and 9 
Parties there is oo immediate neces.sity for Imperial officers. No. 6 is in charge of a very 
experienced Provincial officer, and 8 and 9 are under tlie’direct orders of the Superintendent, 
Provincial Surveys, United Provinces, and the Superintendent, Forest Surveys, and if 
Captain Tandy returns to duty from his Aden work, I can re-start No. 22 Party, hut I 
have not a single officer to spare, nor a second officer in or available for any one of the 
parties now existing. 

8. The parlies are numbered from 1 to 26, but Nos, 13, 16 and 21 do not exist. 

Of the existing 23 parties, 9 arc engaged on topographical surveys, 5 are engaged 
on cadastral surveys, 4 are engaged on forest surveys, and 5 are engaged on trigonometri¬ 
cal and scientific surveys. 

9. Excluding the officers required for the administrative appoiutments and technical offices 
and absentees therefore, were all the officers now available sufficiently acquainted with 
the work, I could ou my own reversion have one Imperial officer with each existing party, 
but not one spare officer left. 

It is palpable on the face of it that unless there is a large increase in the number of 
officers, I cannot increase the number or strength of parties, and that I am not in a position 
to meet any calls for .special work of any sort, military or politioal, without seriously 
interfering with current work, nor could I replace officers falling sick or other vacan- 
cies. 

10. Duites of officers. —The duties of the various officers are as follows 

1. The Surveyor-General deals with everything connected with the Department gener¬ 
ally, and has a certain number of topographical parties under bis immediate superintendence, 
and all trans-frontier work. 

2. The Deputy Surveyor-General deals directly with all cadastral or revenue questions, 
and superintends a certain number of topographical parties. 

3. The Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys, deals directly with all the trigonome¬ 
trical or seiontific parties and with one topographical party ; as this officer is liable to be 
appointed Deputy Surveyor-General or Surveyor-General, it has been considered in his 
interest to put at least one topographical party under him. 

4. The Superintendent, Forest Surveys, superintends all the forest survsy 
parties. 

5. The Superintendents, Provincial Surveys, two in number, superintend and administer, 
under the Local Governments, and the professional control of the Deputy Surveyor-General, 
the cadastral surveys of their provinces. 
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6. The AsBistant Surveyor-Generals are tliree in number and are in charge of— 

(!) The Surveyor-Getieral’s office (correspondence and accounts) and of the Mathe- 
matfcal Instrument Department. 

(2) The Drawing and Engraving and Map Record and Issue offices. 

(8) The Photographic and Lithographic offices. 

"(. The Officer in charge of the computing office resides at Dehra, and is under the Super¬ 
intendent, Trigonometiioal Surveys ; he deals with all the qui stions of higher matfiematics, 
and is the Surveyor-General’s adviser Ihrotigh the Su|ierinterident, Trigojiomttrical Surveys, 
on such points; he also superintends the map reproducing office ot Dehra. 

8. The other officers are what are called the executive officers, their duties being confined 
to their individual field parties. 

All questions affecting the Department generally, its rules and regulations, customs, pro¬ 
motions, etc., of Imperial and Provincial officers, are dei idfed by the Surveyor General, but 
minor questions and routine matters are dealt with by administrative officers direct. 

11. Need for mpennleedeuce —It has been found in practice that even with the existing 
number of partie.s, the duties of the Siir'eyor-Gensral and I'eputy Smveyor-Geneial are so 
varied that they cannot afford time to properlv inspect and direct the work of the field 
partie.Sj and the paucity of officers rentiers this a most highly important duty owing to the 
constant shuffling of the officers in charge and consequent non-continuity of syslem. 1 anti¬ 
cipate that this difficulty will be still more accentuated if any attempt is made to increase 
the number of parties under the existing system of organisation. 

Were it not impossible for the Surveyor-General and Deputy Surveyor-General to 
superintend mere parlies directly themselves, there would be no necessity for the Superin¬ 
tendent, Forest Surveys, and possibly the Superintendents, Provincial Surveys, would be 
unnecessary ; but it is essential that surveys of each class should le conducted on uniform 
systems, and for this reason it is necessary for some senior officer to directly superintend the 
working of groups of parties working on such systems. 

As the main question before the Committee is how to provide a satisfactory topogra¬ 
phical map on a scale suitable for military, civil and public purposes, I will give a short 
description of the piesent system, by which such maps as the I-inch= I mile standard maps 
and the 1 inch = 4 miles degree sheets are prepared. 

12. Organisation of a field /jar/y.—• When the survey of any large area has been decided on 
by the Government of India, the Surveyor-General proceeds to organise a party ; he appoints 
one or two Imperial officers to it, from 5 to 7 Provincial officers, and a number of surveyors 
aiad sub-surveyors. If the country has not previously been triangulated or traversed, as the 
ease may be, one or more Provincial officers either alone or under an Imperial officer, who 
would take his share of the work, are deputed by the Surveyor-General, a field season ahead, 
to prepare sufficient data for the surveyors to start work on the next cold weather. 

The officers. Imperial and Provincial, have, as a rule, to be taken from other parties, thus 
weakening them temporarily, and the surveyors and sub-surveyors are similarly obtairred. 
Thus, for the first season or so, the new party is composed of men from other parties. The 
officer in charge is informed whence he should draw his kbalasis and other menials, and 
directed to enlist and instruct such surveyors and draftsmen, etc., as he may require to com¬ 
plete his parly as rapidly as possible. He is also told where he should recess, and orders 
are given him to look for and rent a suitable house for the recess office. I attach a copy of 
. -T. .circular order* regarding the duties of an officer on beine ordered 

KOv ®GprilIX6fl« I* 1 

to start a survey of any large area. An estimate of the cost of his party 
is either prepared for him or by him, and submitted to the Surveyor-General direct or 
through his administrative officer. The instruments necessary are supplied by the 
Mathematical Instrument Department, Calcutta, on ind.^ut through the administrative 
offi-eer, ^rud the stationery is similarly supplied from the Stationery Office, Calcutta. 

Each member of the party, including the sub-surveyors on the permanent Ust, has 
to provide his own personal tents, but all tents required for fhe menial establishment 
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and office purposes are purchased on the authority of the Surveyor-General from one 
or other of the big tentmaking firms, generally from either the Elgin or Muir Mills, 
Cawnpore. 

Everything being ready, the party takas the held under its executive officer, and work 
is started. It is the duty of the officer in charge to endeavour to work as economically as he 
can, consistent with the necessary accuracy, and to enlist and train the additional surveyors 
required. This is a duty that many officers object to very strongly, as it necessarily retards 
progress for a time, and throws a lot of extra work on the assistants and others, and raises 
very much the cost rates of the party in the years the men are under training and before they 
become efficient. When the programme for the year’s survey is nearly completed, or the 
climate necessitates the closing of field work, the officer in charge reports to his administra¬ 
tive officer, and applies for permission to return to recess quarters. In addition to this re¬ 
port, monthly reports showing progress and the employment of each member of the party, 
are submitted by the officer in charge of the party to the administrative officer. The maps 
of the party are fair drawn by, the field surveyors, or special draftsmen, if absolutely neces¬ 
sary, during the recess season, all the computations are worked out, charts of triangulation 
and traversing and the reductions for the | inch maps are prepared, and when complete for 
a degree sheet, such a map is drawn in the office. The fair maps when ready, generally at 
the close of the recess season, are submitted through the administrative officer to the head¬ 
quarters drawing office (Calcutta or Delira, as the case may be,) for general scrutiny, and by 
that office forwarded to the photo-zineographie office for reproduction. Proofs are submitted 
to the officer in charge through the administrative officer (generally), and one of these proofs 
is coloured up in the party office to show the various classes of roads, cultivation, water, 
boundaries, etc .; another is used to show the relative importance of the villages, towns, etc., 
to guide the head-quarters office in selecting the names that should be shown on the small 
scale maps, and a third is prepared showing any corrections that are necessary before the 
map is published. These proofs are then returned to the head-quarters office and the admin¬ 
istrative officer decides whether the corrections should be carried out in that office or whether 
the fair manuscript map should bo returned to the party office for correction. Everything 
baviugbeen finally settled, the map is published. All the computations of the triangulation 
and traveising, etc., are carried out by the party officers, and reports arc prepared on hard- 
and-fast lines and submitted for record to the head-quarters office, where they are carefully 
stored and kept .available for^uture reference. 

The pay of the party is drawn by the officer in charge from the most convenient 
treasury, authority to do so being granted by the Comptroller of India Treasuries on 
the application of the officer in charge forwarded through the administrative officer. 
The officer in charge also submits to the administrative officer an estimate of tho money 
he will require each month to meet the travelling and coutingeut expenses of the 
party. Authority is then granted to him to draw up to the amount passed by the 
administrative officer from such treasury or treasuries as be may have named, and he 
submits monthly full accounts of all money he has drawn under this authority to his 
administrative officer. These accounts are carefully oheekel in the head-quarters office, 
and forwarded with full criticisms to the Comptroller of India Treasuries, who again 
scrutinises them, and returns them to the head-quarters office with such orders as he 
sees fit to pass on them ; the objection statement, as it is called, which contains all the 
orders of the administrative officer and the Comptroller, is then forwarded to the officer 
in charge of the party for explanation and compliance, and any corrections ordered have 

to be shewn in the accounts. 

This work takes up a good deal of ,the time of the officer in charge of the party, 
but cannot be avoided. Though the budget of the Survey of India is very complicated, 
the system of accounts, as now carried out, is, I think, very simple, and I hope may not 
be changed, except as regards the staff employed in carrying it out, about which I shall 
have something to say in my reorganisation scheme. The survey year begins on tho 
1st October, and ends on the 30th September for field parties, but the accounts are 
•made up for each year ending 3lst March.. So that the field work of one year and the 
recess work of the previous one come into one year’s accounts instead of the field work of 
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anyone year and the reeess work connected therewith, but on the whole this does not 
seem to be of great importance, and is unavoidable, unless the general report is delayed" 
in publication, as the field work mast precede the recess work. 

13. Mainly on account of the enormous extent of country over which the work must he 
scattered, the paucity of communications which renders travelling except on the main lines, 
such as railways, extremely slow, and of the experience of the past as regards the unequal 
quality of the various surveys executed, arising from the impossibility of sufficient supervision 
on the part of only S officers, namely, the Surveyor-General, the Deputy Surveyor-General, 
and the Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys, I most strongly recommend the suh-divi- 
sion of India and its dependencies, excluding Baluchistan and the tribal area of the North- 
West Frontier Province, into four groups for survey purposes, Baluchistan, etc., being- 
treated separately on account of the special naturo of the work, 

14. The groups I suggest are as follows 

No. 1 group, —North-West Frontier Province, Punjab, Kashmir, and the United 
Provinces, with a total area of 340,500 square milo.s approximately. 

No 2 group. —Bombay, Sind, Rajputana and Central India, with a total area of 406,000 
square miles approximately. 

No. 3 group. —Madras, Uerar, Hyderabad, Goorg, (’ential Provinces and Mysore, with 
a total area of 399,000 square miles approximately. 

No, 4 group, —Bengal, Burma, Assam, the Andamans and Nicobars, with a total area 
of 528,000 square miles approximately, 

15. For the survey work to ho carried out in each of these groups, I would require fifteen 
(15) parties of the approximate strength given below, and 2 small parties for supplementary 
work ill the United Proviuccs and Bengal, and those parties would be distributed as follows • 

In No. 1 Circle 3 large parties and 1 small party. 

„ No. 2 ,, 4 ,, ,, 

,, iNo. 3 „ 4 „ ,, 

„ No. 4 „ 4 „ „ and 1 small party. 

In addition to these, in my scheme I have provided for 2 spegial parties for Baluchistan 
and the North-West Frontier generally. 

16. The large parties should he oomposod of— 

2 Imperial Officers. 

5 to 7 Provincial Officers. 

32 Surveyors and Sub-surveyors. 

2 Writers. 

1 Hospital Assistant, 
and about 400 menials. 

The small parties would consist of 1 Imperial, 2 to 4 Provincial, and a few subordinate 
officers. 

The annual cost of each large party would he from Rs, 1,25,000 toRs. 1,80,000 according 
to the locality, and the areas surveyed yearly would vary from 3,000 to possibly 5,000 square 
miles according to the scale and class of survey and the naturo of the country. For special 
areas in which supplcmeutary survey only is necessary, the areas would be much greater, but 
for these 1 employ small sjoccial parties. 

These figures do not include the expenses that must necessarily be incurred in training 
the necessary staff, and are based on calculations regarding areas and cost rates given else¬ 
where. The areas surveyed by each party in the first few years will probably fall short of 
the estimate which is for parties composed of thoroughly trained men. 

17. To superintend these parties and such as may be requu-ed on the Frontier, I ask. 
in addition to myself as directly responsible for the Frontier parties, for 4 Superintendents 
of Topographical Surveys, one for each circle who will be under my dh'cet orders as Surveyor- 
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General, and wliose duties are enrrmerated further on. By this means I hope to ensure uni¬ 
formity in quality and style of surveying and mapping and to onsure-economy. I as Surveyor- 
General would also be able to see yearly the work of each party while in progress during 
recess and of a proportion of them in the field, a duty whioh I consider highly important. 

18. In the statement in paragraph 32 I give the organisation of the Imperial Branch, 
which I consider is best suited for the execution of the work of the department in future, and 
in it I have provided not only for topographical, but also for trigonometrical and cadastral 
work. At the suggestion of Sir John Farquharson I have dropped many of the existing titles 
and substituted simpler ones. Thus for “Assistant Surveyor-Generals''I have substituted 
“Officers in chargethe present Superintendents, Deputy Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents I have called Eseeutive and Assistant Executive Officers, vvhile I have 
suggested that the Provincial service officers should be called Civil Assistants. 

19. Provhicial Sermee.^1 think we should adopt the name Civil Assistant for Provincial 
service officers and regrade them. I would grade all the present selected appointments, i.e.y 
all aboye Rs. 500 as 1st grade ; 2nd grade those from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 inclusive, and 3rd 
grade tWe below Us. 800. I would make no further appointments to the existing Provincial 

This lias beeu since changed, and I have agreed to Service, but allow it to die out, and in its place 
the scheme given in the Cummittce's report. I would start a new graded Provincial Service open 

!'• te alike to natives and Europeans and Eurasians, their 
pay being regulated by annual or biennial Increments, subject to approved service, and pro¬ 
motion from one grade to another requiring a qualifying examination in professional subjects, 
except for the top grade which should be filled entirely by selection from the two grades 
below. 

The educational qualifications for the new Provincial Service might remain the same as 
at present, but I would make the qualifying entrance examinatiou somewhat simpler; and 
improve the subsequent training, selecting the men most suitable for each, class of work and 
giving them special training for the branch to which they would be eventually posted; at 
the same time I would endeavour to keep down this service to the lowest .safe limit which I 
think would eventually be about 4 per party for topographical work, and I would reduce the 
number as far as possible in the trigonometrical branch, and substittite more highly paid 
native agency in that branch. 

For cadastral surveys I agree with Major Crichton that the very best possible class of 
Europeans should be chosen. The work itself is simple, but requires organising powers even 
in the assistants, and there are great responsibilities and temptations attached to the work, 
and it is absolutely essential that the officers in charge of the camps should be above suspicion, 
for it is very difficult for the officer in charge to exercise any vast amount of control over the 
details of the survey, records aud expenditure thereon. I have already submitted a note on 
Provincial officers generally, but this final note somewhat modifies the previous one. 

20. Suhordinale edablishnent .—As regards the subordinate establishment, I would raise 
the standard by offering better initial pay and by more careful selection of candidates. I would 
endeavour to get a large number of men from the ranks of the native army. The loss of the 
services of the numbers I should require each year would uot be felt iu any way. Most of the 
men I should get would bo probably such as were not in every way the most suitable for the 
army, for exampdo, men. who were not likely to become marksmen or had not shown themselves 
likely to make good non-commissiuned officers, but I should also get many very good men who 
did not wish to prolong their service, and for wbora Commanding Officers wished to find billets. 
Special rules would have to be made with regard to the employment of such men, as I would 
have to take them on trial for some years before they were definitely transferred to the Survey 
of India. Thc^e men would attract others of similar class, who for some reason or other had 
not joined the native army. I have uo fear of not getting a good lot of native surveyors, if 
I start on these lines. 

21. Bemtitment and pay of Imperial officers .—As regards recruitment for and organisation 
of the Imperial Branch at the present time, the prosprects of these officers are very poor. There 
must be a great stagnation of promotion under existing rules, and to increase the department 
from the bottom of the list only, as at present, would only increase the difficulties. I think if 
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this big sebeme is to be carried through, we must change the system, and I would abolish 
.consolidated pay except for the Surveyor-General, Deputy Surveyor-General, the Superin¬ 
tendents, and for such civil officers as may from time to time be appointed. As such civil 
officers are only appointed for special purposes, they should be under special rules, and such 
awkward eases as now exist should not occur again. For instance, Mr. Pope, who is purely 
a technical officer in charge of one section of the head-quarters office, requiring no survey 
knowledge whatever, is a Superintendent, 2nd grade, and has officiated and will officiate as 
Superintendent, 1st grade, though his duties could be equally well filled by a far junior 
officer. Mr. Ecoles, the officer next but one above him, was brought out for purely mathe¬ 
matical pmposes and should, in my opinion, have been specially provided for outside the 
general list, but he is qualified for further promotion, and has a right to look forward to 
succeeding to the post of Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys, when it becomes tempo¬ 
rarily or permanently vacant. 

I consider that we should in reorganising, as I said before, generally abolish consolidated 
pay, and give to each assistant the pay of bis rank and some survey or departmental allow¬ 
ance, and to each officer in charge of a party the pay of his rank + survey allowance + charge 
allowance. The Superintendents, who would be specially selected officers, should get con¬ 
solidated pay. The Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys, should draw higher pay than 
any other Superintendent. The officers in charge of the head-quarters offices should get 
pay of rank + survey allowance + charge allowance, and if stationed in Calcutta, a special 
local allowance. The allowance to the officer in charge of the Tidal Party should cease ; there 
is no necessity for it whatever. 

To meet the present emergency I would recommend the appointment of a few Captains, 
Royal Engineers, who have had experience in either the public works or military works, as 
well as a number of Subaltern officers, Royal Engineers, and Indian Army. I would attach 
the Captains as well as the Subalterns to Debra for a short course of instruction before 
drafting them into circles, and would attaoh each Captain to a survey party for one field 
season before giving him charge of a party; his actual knowledge of surveying will, how¬ 
ever, be small, and it is essential for this reason that he should be under the eye of a Circle 
Superintendent, to whom he could readily go for advice and help at any moment, and from 
whom he could derive the mass of his instruction. Subaltern officers I would train, as at 
present, at Dehra and in the field in the Berar party. After a time they would take the 
places of the temporarily appointed Captains ; for such appointments I would only make at 
the commencement of the reorganisation and for a five-year period only. I would also 
appoint no Subalterns for a longer period than five years in the first instance, but allow the 
Surveyor-General to apply for the retention of their services for a further period if consi¬ 
dered advisable, and I would not necessarily discharge all the Captains specially brought in 
at the end of their five years, birt their retention should be exceptional. 

33. liemoval of the Sunet/offices from Calcutta .—As regards the present head-quarters 
office, there is a strong feeling in certain quarters that Calcutta is not a suitable place, 
and there can be no donbt that the climate is most unsuitable for prolonged residence 
and work of the nature of drawing and engraving, hut we have in our reproducing offices 
and in the Mathematical Instrument Department, a very large amount of machinery 
and almost all the workmen are Calcutta born and bred, and I do not think it is practicable 
to move either of these offices, nor would it he economical to move one without the other, 
as though the superintendence of the work of the Photographic and Lithographic office is 
sufficient to occupy the full time of an energetic Superintendent, that of the Mathematical 
Instrument Department is not, though it must have an officer at its head. I would be 
very glad to see the first named offices removed from Calcutta, namely, the Drawing 
and Engraving, and with them as a consequence the Map Record and Issue office, as well as 
the Survey or-GeneraFs and Deputy Surveyor-GeneraPs offices, all of which are under one 
roof. If, as I have suggested, we break up India into four circles, and I consider this is prac¬ 
tically essential, the change wcuM admit of the decentralisation of the Map Record and 
Issue offices, and indeed I think for effective working would necessitate this. 
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The abolition of the post of Deputy Surveyor-General in its present form, and the 
enbstitution of the Superintendents of Giroles for his and the Surveyor-General’s minor ad* 
ministrative work, will necessitate the amalgamation of his ofhce with that of the Surveyor*. 
General, and I am inclined to advocate the removal of the Surveyor-General’s oflSoe, the 
accounts and oorrespondenoo offices and the drawing, engraving and map record and issue offices 
from Calcutta to a site near Rajpur, which could be easily and cheaply obtained, and would 
he handy in many ways. 1 would in that case have one officer in charge of the Photographic 
and Lithographic and Mathematical Instrument offices with an assistant, who should be an 
Imperial officer, only in Calcutta. 

23. Map Record The map record office for Bengal and Assam could be placed 

in charge of the Superintondont, Cadastral Surveys, whose head office should be, I think, in 
Calcutta. 

The other map record and issue offices I would locate with the circle drawing offices at a 
site near Debra and Rajpur for No. 1 circle, in Poona for No. 2 circle, in Bangalore for No. 3 
circle, aud in Maymyo, Meiktila or Mandalay for No. 4 circle. I have put the map record 
and issue office for Bengal and Assam in Calcutta for the sake of convenience and because such 
an office could readily be looked after by the Superintendent, Cadastral Surveys (Bengal), and 
it would be inconvenient to have to send all the way to Burma for maps of Bengal or Assam. 

With a permanent office in Burma, I have no doubt whatever wo shall be able to recruit 
excellent Burman draftsmen and gradually Burman surveyors for the topographical parties, 
and 1 have no fear of the clerical establishment of the Surveyor-General’s office nor the 
draftsmen of the Calcutta drawing office raising any serious objection to a move to the United 
Provinces, but I could easily replace such as did object. 

To move the mechanical offices would not be so easy, and would cause serious disorganisa¬ 
tion for probably several years. 

24. Necenitj/ for decentralisaiion,-—! have said elsewhere that I consider four Superinten¬ 
dents for the proper execution of the topographical programme necessary, and the establishment 
of a drawing and map record office in each circle as most advisable. It has been found 
in practice that it is impossible for the Surveyor-General, Deputy Surveyor-General and 
Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys, to exercise the degree of supervision over the field 
parties even at the present time that I consider is essential for satisfactory and uniform work. 
1 believe Sir John Farquharson does not agree with me that this inspection is essential, necessary 
or even advisable j but every officer of experience in the Department considers that it is most 
essential and necessary, and I have no doubt whatever in my own mind that this is so, and it 
will be still more essential if, as I think we must, we bring in senior officers For charge of parties 
without previous training in the Department. At the same time with such an enormous increase 
in the number of parties and area yearly surveyed, it will be still more impossible for the Sur¬ 
veyor-General to inspect individual parties, and therefore some guiding hand must be available 
locally to advise and direct as well as criticise the work of individual parlies At each station— 
Dehra, Poona, Bangalore and Maymyo or Mandalay or Meiktila—I would have a central office 
capable of holding the circle drawing and map record and issue offices and tlie recess strength 
of the circle field parties. At each of these offices also there should be a small expense section 
fitted with spare instruments, drawing materials and stationery. 

26. The duties of the Superintendent would be— 

1. The arrangements with Local Governments for 

the work of each of his field parties. 

2. The recruiting, training and distribution of the 

parties under him. 

3. Inspection of the parties in the field. 

4. General superintendence of the fair mapping of his parties during recess. 

6, Immediate superintendence of the small scale mapping derived from the standard 
sheets of his parties. 

(iSurO) 


the main details connected with 
necessary field staff amongst the 
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6. Care and maintenance of all records and the distribution of all maps, etc,, for hiV 

circle. 

7. The supply of the necessary instruments, stationery, etc., to his parties. 

8. The maintenance and repairs of all Great Trigonometrical stations and level bench' 

marks within his circle, 

9. The riKiord of changes in topographical and artificial features and of boundaries 

within bis circle. 

10. That the work of his circle is carried out with due regard to economy and effi* 

cienoy. 

11. Thepreliminary scrutiny of the accounts of his parties and the preparation of the 

budget estimate for his circle. 

12. The preparation of the general report for the circle. 

13. The preparation of the qualification reports of his oflioers, Imperial and Provincial, 

and recommendations as to changes to be made in the personnel of his parties 

owing to retlretnonls or officers proceeding on leave, and recommendations for 

promotions of subordinates. 

I would also put upon the Superintendent, No. 1 circle, the enlistment and training of 
such surveyors as arc required for the trans-fronticr parties. 

I would also, at least once a year, assemble all the Superintendents for a conference on 
survey matters generally, the record of these conferences being published departmentally. 

I consider it most desirable that officers in charge of parties should not be responsible for 
the personnel of their parties j if each individual party officer is to recruit for himself, there 
will at once be rivalry and competition in circles, and each officer will endeavour to get the 
better of his neighbour. I should encourage officers to obtain suitable candidate.s, but their 
entertainment and subsequent employment should rest with the Circle officer, subject of 
course to the final sanction of the Surveyor-General. 


26. By my division of India into four circles, I have so arranged that each Presidency and 
Local Government will have one officer only beyond the Surveyor-General with whom corre¬ 
spondence will be required ; by the suh-divisions as laid <lown by Sir John Farqnharson, and 
indeed by almost any arrangement of parties working direct under the orders of the Surveyor- 
General, references to Local Governments would have to be made by several officers in charge 

Sir John Farquharson-B .cf^.ne No. 1, dated 23rd of parties and confu.sion would arise. For instant 
February 190«j, now guperseded by bis Bcheme of , meuauve, 

18ih April. iu scheme No. 1 (though I would very much prefer 

a block system if it were possible without confusion,) the Bombay officials would have to be 
constantly referred to in minor difficulties by the oflfioers in charge of Nos. 3, 8, 9, 12 and 14 
parties. Tho Madras officials would have to deal with 13, U and 15. Mysore would deal with 
12 and 14 j Hyderabad with 12 and 13; the Central Proviaces with 9, 10 and 13 ; Bengal with 
6, 6, 10, 11 and 13; Rajputana and Central India Agencies with 2, 3, 4, 8, 9 and 10; the 
United Provinces with 2, 4, 5 and 9; tbe Punjab with 2, 3 and 4. While the officer in charge 
of each party, except Nos. 0, 1, 7 and 15, would have to deal with at least two sets of high local 
oftlcials, and I considpr these facts are very great drawbacks, and would load to confusion and 
friction. The same applies more or less to the alternative scheme. 


By my arrangement the Surveyor-General’s hands will be quite fully occupied; he will 
have the immediate superintendence of all the actual trans-frontier work, and through his six 
Superintendents of all tho other work of the Department, besides the whole of the general 
administration of the Department. 


I consider that my arrangement will tend both to efficiency and economy, and that it or 
some similar scheme is essential, 
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27. I quote an extract from a report by Captain Ryder, Royal Engineers, which is perhaps 
worth recording— 

" I consider it of the greatest importance that officers in charge of parties should be under 
substantial supervision and not the present day shadowy system. I have been most of my 
time in parties directly under the Surveyor-General. 1 have never had my work inspected in 
the field, nor has it ever come to my knowledge that any party directly under the Surveyor- 
General has ever been inspected in the field. At the usual inspection the officer in charge of a 
party can show the inspecting officer any particular work or keep it out of his sight just as 
he likes. If the inspecting officer notices anything incorrectly surveyed, it is only seen at the 
end of recess when the fair map is practically finished, and when it is not worth while keeping 
the map back for a year for the alteration to be made. * * . .* * 

“ There being so little chock and the officers in charge of parties having such an absolutely 
free hand, I think that if the Surveyor-General does by close inspection find out errors, there 
is a slight feeling of resentment and a feeling that the Surveyor-General is interfering too 
much with executive details, and yet to have the Department properly administered and the 
maps all drawn and the country surveyed on a uniform system, close supervision is necessary. 

“The present system of inspection by flying visits ouee a year during recess is really no 
inspection at all. I think, as matters now stand, an officer in charge can be as slack as ho likes 
and bring in any erratic and peuliar ideas he may have which will not be noticed till too late. 
A system by which the officer in ohargo of a circle would have a permanent office in which all 
the parties in his charge would recess would be excellent." 

This is the only written opinion I have, but it coincides with that of other senior officers 
with whom I have disoussed the future, and is fully borne out by my experience as an assistant, 
as executive officer, as Assistant Surveyor-General, Deputy Surveyor-General and as Surveyor- 
General for a priod of over 24i years. 

28. I do not consider that the appointment of Superintendents of Circles would destroy 
progress and initiative in officers in charge of parties, but it would have a controlling influence, 
and while rejecting some would extend other useful changes into the work of adjoining parties, 
and all such matters would be fully discussed and legislated for at the annual meeting of 
the Surveyor-General and his Superintendents. 

29. The duties of the Deputy Surveyor-General would bo— 

1. To liold charge of the head-quarters correspondence office. 

2. To audit the accounts of the topographical branch. 

3. To prepare for the Surveyor-(>eneral the general accounts and budget estimates of 

the whole Department. 

4. General suprvision of the head-quarters offices during the absence of the Surveyor- 

Geooral. 

30. The duties of the Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys, would be— 

1, To Superintend the working of the trigonometrical and scientific branch. 

2, To audit the accounts of that branch. 

3. To prepare the budget estimates for that branch. 

4. To generally suprintend the drawing and reproducing offices at Dchra. 

6. To superintend the instruction of Imperial and Provincial officers in theoretical 
surveying, and specially the training of assistants for his own branch. 

6. The inspection of his field parties. 

81. The duties of the Superintendent, Cadastral Surveys, would be— 

1. To superintend the working of the cadastral patties in Bengal and Burma. 

2. To suprintend the Bengal drawing office and to act as general advisor to the 

Surveyor-General and such Local Governments as may require information with 
regard to fiscal surveys. 

8. To train the Imperial and Provincial officers required for such surveys, and to 
recruit and train the necessary subordinate staff. 
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82. Hit of Imperial Officere of the Swvep of India under my scheme, 

fl Survoyor-General. 

1 Depaty Surveyor-General. 

1 Personal Assistant to the Deputy Surveyor-General. 

1 Officer in charge head-quarters Drawing, Engraving and Map Becord and 
Issue Offices. 

1 Officer in charge Photographic and Lithographic and Mathematical Instrument 
Offices, Calcutta. 

I Assistant to the officer in charge Photographic and Lithographic and Mathe¬ 
matical Instrument Offices, Calcutta. 

1 Officer in charge North-West Frontier and trans-frontier map compilation and 
records. 


Stad-quarters staff 


* • fl Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys. 

I 1 Assistant to Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys. 

Trigonometrical and Scien-'l 1 Officer in charge Computing Office and Fhoto-Zincographic Office, Dehra. 
ttfio Staff, I — 

I 3 

L“ 

r 4 Superintendents, Topographical Surveys. 

I 1 Superinteudeut, Cadastral Surveys, 

Field Staff ... — 

L- 

Total Staff IS officers. 


Sxeeutive Offteers 
Total 


Assistant ExecutkeOffkers 

Total ... 

Grand Total ... 


fl6 Officers in charge 16 Topographical parties in India. 

' 2 Officers in charge 2 Frontier parties. 

6 Officers in charge 6 SoientiSo (Trigonometrical) parties, 

4 Officers in charge 4 Cadastral parties. 

I 27 Executive Officers. 

L~ 

flS for 15 Topographical parties. 

2 for 2 Supplementary Survey Detachments. 

4 for 2 Frontier parties, 

2 for 2 (Trigonometrical) Scientific parties, G. T. triangulation and levelling and 
magnetic parties, 

1 spare officer for Cadastral Surveys. 


24 Assistant Executive Officers. 

1,66 officers of the Imperial Branoh- 

33. Provincial and Subordinate Services-^ 

By the July “ Green ” List the Provincial Service consists o£- 

Fresent Strength, 

2 Extra Deputy Superintendents, let grade. 

S ,1 „ ,, 2nd 

5 (2 supernumerary) Assistant Superintendents, 1st grade. 


6 

g 

16 

17 

23 

23 

27 

29 

Total 169 


Sub 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

6th 

6th 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 


of which 4 appointments aro vacant, namely, those of the Extra Deputy Superintendents, 
1st grade, and 2 in the 4th grade of Extra Assistant Superintendents, the pilot appoint¬ 
ments in the Imperial Service not hawing yet gone sufficiently high to enable the 
Froviooial appointments to be filled, and there axe two vacancies at the bottom of the 
list due to death and retirement. 


Their distribution is as follows 

(1) Topograpliioal and Frontier Surveys... ... 

Scientific or Trigonometrical Surveys ... 

(2) Cadastral Surveys ... ... ... 

(3) On deputation or working under Local Government hut not seconded 

With Head-quarters or other drawing offices, etc. ... 

With Trigonometrioal Branch office ... 

(4) Special duty ... 

Leave ... ... ... «n 

Under iustruction ... ... 

(6) Yaoaucies ... ... ... ... ... 


61 

12 

29 

9 

17 

3 

1 

1 

20 

6 

169 


A^bfe.—(1) Thia includes all the men employed in Forest Survey parties. (2) Bengal and Burma. (3) Assam 
and United Provinces, (4) Seistan Mission. (6) Four of these cannot be filled under present rules. 
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34. ’Reorganisation Strength,—Wi^ regard to Provmcial officers in the futare, I estimate 
that we shall require, all told— 


For Topographical and Frontier Surveya 
For Trigonometiical at Scientific Field parties 
Cadastral Surveys 

On special duty with Local Oovermnents (say) 

With Head-quarters drawing office (say) 

With Circle drawing offices ... 

With Trigonomofrical Branch office ... 

Under instruction to fill racancies and for easualties and leave 
For special duties 

For the Forest Survey drawing office ... 



a** 


*aa 


Total 


... 110 

... 12 

... 45 

... 10 

... 6 

... 8 

... 4 

... 26 

6 

... 2 

... 226 


There will be no use hurriedly recruiting the extra officers required; they should bo 
recruited proportionately to the number of surveyors I oan annually recruit and train. 

85. The total number of surveyors required tor the Topographical parties will be approxi¬ 
mately 630, namely— 


32 for eftok Topofpaphical party ... 

f •• 

•a* 

• •• 

... -.480 

30 for aopplemontary work ... 


••• 

• •• 

... - 30 

40 for Frontier work ... ... 

• •• 

V.. 

*»* 

... = 40 

80 under training 

... 



... s= 80 




Total 

... 630 


I have assumed in these calculations throughout that Forest Surveys as a branch will 
cease to exist, and that the work will generally bo on the ordinary scale of topographical 
survey, only special areas being surveyed out of turn or on special scales to meet the urgent 
requirements of the Forest Department. 

36. Clerical Establishment .—With regard to the drawing and the clerical establishments 
of the head-quarters offices at Calcutta and Dchra, changes are most necessary, even if no 
change is made in the superintendence and locale of these offices. Some years ago in 
consequence of the clerks in some of the smaller offices not having equally good prospects as 
those of the Surveyor-General’s office, General Strahan put forward a scheme amalgamating 
on one list the clerical establishments of tho Surveyor-General’s, Deputy Surveyor- 
General’s, Drawing, Photographic and Lithographic, Mathematical Instrument and Debra 
offices, with the result that we have now many clerks drawing far more pay than they will 
ever be worth, and others for whom there is little prospect of the promotion they deserve, 
and the system works extremely badly. The establishment is too small to apply the rules of 
tho Secretariat offices to it, and the powers of the Surveyor-General are too restricted; 
he cannot even employ (as far as I know) temporary clerks in case of emergency, and 
the system of recruiting from unpaid apprentices, and allowing such men to rise through 
the various grades, possibly to the top of the tree, was inadvised, and as a consequence wo now 
find our offices full of clerks of the most limited attainments, most of them being but 
copyists. The system has of late years proved so disastrous that a certain number of superior 
clerks have been brought in from outside and put into some of the responsible positions, and 
every promotion, temporary or permanent, now requires reference to one or other of the officers 
in charge of the sub-offices, though all promotions must be made by the Surveyor-General, and 
the officers in charge of tho sub-offioes, drawing, pbotograpbic and lithograpbic., etc., have not 
sufficient power over tbeir clerical establishment. If we change tho present organisation of the 
Iiiperial staff, we should also change that of the clerical, and make each office as regards its 
clerioal establishment independent of tho other, and the same system should apply to the drawing 
offices at Calcutta, Debra and theNorth-West Frontier drawing office; and in addition to the 






fixed appolatmenta in each oflSce, the Surveyor-General should have power to sanotioa th» 
temporary employment of extra clerks and draftsmen at any time, subject to the limits of his 
sanctioned budget grants, without reference to tho Government of India. 

37. Recess 0/^ces.—Up to the present time there have been no regular ofilcea or recess 
quarters for the field parties, and each party has had to find and rent from yoar to year such 
private dwelling-house aocommodation for its office as it could in tho station at which it was 
ordered to recess. I have never seen yet a thoroughly suitable office of this description, and 
none of them have, as far as I know, ever had suitable storage accommodation and furniture. 
Every party has, in its personnel and its accommodation, lived from hand to mouth, the person¬ 
nel being dependent on the sudden calls of Government for special or new surveys, which 
necessitate the formation of new parties or detachments at tho expense of the existing ones, 
and tho accomifiodation being dependent on the will of the landlord. 

38. Of late years instead of increasing tho Imperial Service to meet the extra work that 
has been required of the Department, it has been decreased. Tho prospects and pay of the 
Provincial Service have been improved at the expense of the Imperial, but this has in no way 
strengthened the Department,—far from it. The Provincial Service officers who have benefited 
or will benefit by the change are mostly too old and too exhausted, to be in any way suitable 
for topographical field work, and would never have been, in my opinion, satisfactory officers 
in charge of parties, 

39. Supply of tents, etc .—As regards tents, I would recommend that all tents for the use 
of the Department he in future supplied at Government expense, and issued to parties by 
the Circle officer in accordance with the requirements of tho party. The Circle officer, when 
inspecting, will have to see that these are in proper order and that no unnecessary tents are 
employed. The Civil Service Regulations regarding carriage of tents and camp equipment 
should be modified. 

40. Suggestions for immediate aetion.—li the Committee agree to my scheme generally, 
I would ask that the Surveyor-General may he authorised to nominate one Imperial officer 
of standing to visit the various Circle centres and in conjunction with the local authorities 
draw up a scheme for the accommodation of the various parties and offices in each Circle; 
he would have to select sites and get out plans and estimates of buildings, etc. 

I would also ask that the Surveyor-General he authorised to appoint one Imperial and 
from four to eight Provincial officers to recruit and start training the sub-surveyors that 
•will be required within the next year or two, one or two officers for each Circle in accordance 
with the number of recruits obtained. 

The military authorities should also be approjichod with a view to arranging for the 
supply of a certain number of sepoys or Dou-commissioned officers from the regiments in 
each cii'cle for employment in the Survey Department. As much of the work is being 
done for military purposes, they should be only too willing to afford the Surveyor-General 
all possible assistance in this direction. 

41. Vrovincial Service.—li has always seemed to me most necessary to encourage thrift 
in the Provincial Service, and more than one officer, one quite a junior one in that service^ 
has approached me on tho subject, and I would strongly recommend that a fixed proportion 
of tho pay of every officer be deducted monthly and invested in some Government security 
for him from the very commencement of his service. 

It should be illegal to borrow money on the savings thu.s accruing. The present system 
of Life Insurance is, in my opinion, in many cases but a trap for getting men into debt; 
they insure their lives for the purpose of borrowing money and in consequence become 
more and more involved in debt. 

I would also recommend that every European or Eurasian officer of the Provincial 
Service bo compulsorily made to join the so-called Volunteer Corps, If we have Circles, 
such as I have advocated, each Circle head-quarters should bo able to turn out from 25 to 30 
volunteers, and promotion in 'the department should to some extent depend on efficiency 
as a volunteer. 


Dehea Dun; 

m Hih inarch 1905. 


} 


E. B. LONGE, Zieut,-Colonel, R,E. 
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Jddmdum showing LieutenanUCohnel tonge's caUulations of areas and cost rates for each 

class of survey, 

Lxyla/nalion.-^—^a^ Commitii/ee’s classification o£ the areas in India requiriDg surveyj 
lesurvey, supplementary survey and revision is depicted, as far as the scale will allow, on the 
map opposite, It is very difficult in some tracts to decide what should be resurvey and 
what revision, and Lieutenant-Colonel Longe wishes it to be understood that the figures of 
cost are estimates only, as there is no actnal experience of various classes of the work in 
different parts of India to rely upon. 


&ummary of areas and cost of each class of survey per group. 


Oronp 

No. 

Surrey. 

Eesnrvey. 

Beviaion. 

Supplemeatary. 

No survey 
at 

present. 

Total. 

1 

1 

I 

sq. m. 91,100 

59,700 

44,400 

106,900 

38,400 

340,500 

Rs. 27,93,000 

20,93,000 

4,83,800 

13,86,100 

96,000 

68,50,700 

II 

sq. m. 73,200 

156,600 

■ 

» * • 

... 

405,800 

Rs. 10,89,900 

46,98,000 

17,68,000 

»•« 


75,60,900 

III 

sq, m. 152,300 


45,900 

• •• 

12,000 

399,000 

Rs.48,39,000 

46,96,800 

4,85,300 

1 

i 

• •V 

* * * 

99,71,100 

IV 

sq.m.209,200 

73,900 

« • « 

159,400 

85,500 

528,000 

Rs.83,68,000 

24,65,500 

• »« 

19,85,000 

1 

1,28,18,600 

All India, 
cblston 
Froutiei 

escluding Balu- 
and North'West 
p tribal area. 


• • • 


• • • 

t • a 

1,673,300 
square miles. 

Rs. 

8,71,91,200 


- 22-3 


37 , 191,200 
' 1 , 676 , 300 ' 

or an average cost of Es. 22 per square mile for the whole of India, 

Assuming the total cost at 372 lakhs of rupees and that the survey is to be completed in 
20 years, it means an expenditure of roughly 184 lakhs per annum of which— 


Group 1 requires 

1) ^ >j 


34 lakhs per annum. 

03 

it » }) 

^ 3> >t )l 

6i 


tt 




77 


7$ 


77 
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Geocp ‘Areas, 


Province or State. 

Survey. 

Besurvey. 

Revision 

survoy. 

! 1 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

survey. 

No survey 
required 
at present. 

Total. 

Bbvibxb. 

Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province. 

Sq. miles. 
6,000 

1 

Sq. miles. 
26,600 

1 

Sq. miles. 
24,600 

Sq. miles. 
68,600 

Sq. miles. 
31,600 

8q. miles. 
147,400 


United Provinces 

4,200 

88,100 

19,800 

48,300 

6,800 

112,200 


Kashmir 

Bo.eoo 


... 

... 1 

1 

... 

80,900 


Total 

91,100 

69,700 

44,400 

106,900 

38,400 

340,600 



0£ the total area of 340,500 square miles, the survey of 88,400 square miles has been lately 
completed, so that 802,100 square miles remaiu to be dealt with. 

In this group I had also placed originally Baluchistan and the tribal areas of the 
North-West Frontier Province, but these areas are so involved with other than survey 
Considerations, and the work is of so confidential a nature, that I have decided that all such 
areas should be dealt with by special parties Jtvorking under the direct orders of the Surveyor- 
General, who will, I presume, be generally with the head-quarters of the Government of India, 
in close touch with the Foreign Department and Quarter Master Generars Department, 


Geoto l.—Cost of surveys,. 


Province. 

Survey, j 

1 

Eo-survey. 

Revision 

survey. 

Supplemon-i 

tary 

suiTcy. 

Cost for 
Province of 
each class. 

Scale of 
survey and 
cost-rate. 


Sq. miles, 


Sq. miles. 

Sq. miles. 

Rs. 


Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province. 

6,COO 

1 


«ta 


2,40,000 

At Rs.dO 
per sq. mile, 
1" = 1 mile. 

Ditto 

j 

1 

1 

26.600 


*•4 

11,97,000 

At Be. 45 per 
sq. mile. 

2" = 1 mile. 

Ditto Revision 

1 

1 

1 

1 


24,600 

«■* 

2,46,000 

At Bs. 10 per 
sc, mile. 
Mostly on 
2" scale, 

part on 1’. 

Ditto Mapping 

1 

... 

19,000 

i 

95,000 

At Rs, 5 per 
Bq. mile. 

( 

Ditto ... ,,, 4 

t 

• •• 


i 

• t* 

• « 1 

44,100 

14,600 

1 

6,61,600 

1,45,000 

At Rs. 16 per 
sq, mile. 

2’ = 1 mile. 
At Rs, 10 per 
sq. mile, 

Total 


... 

1 

1 »•" 

1 

i 

•«* 

25,94,500 
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Geotjp I .—Coit of survey 


Province. 

Survey. 

Be-snrvey. 

Revinion 

survey. 

Supplemen¬ 

tary 

survey. 

Cost for 
Province of 
each class. 

Scale of 
survey and 
cost-rate. 



Sq. miles. 

Sq. miles. 

Sq. miles. 

Sq. miles. 

Es. 


United Provinces 


4,200 

... 

... 


1,26,000 

At Es. 30 per 
sq. mile. 

I" = 1 mile. 


»• 


13,700 

... 


4,11,000 

Hills at Es. 
30 per sq. 
milo. 

r - 1 mile 

Ditto ... ... ■ 



19,400 

... 


4,85,000 

Plains at Es. 
25 per sq. 
mile. 

2’ = 1 mile. 





19,800. 


2.37,600 

At Es. 12 per 
sq. mile. 

2’ = 1 mile. 

Ditto ... ••• 


... 


48,300 

S,70,600 

At E3.12 per 
sq. mile. 

2" = 1 mile. 

Total 

... 

... 

... 

... 

- 

18,39,200 


Kashmir ... 

80,900 




24,27,000 

At Es. iiO per 
sq. mile. , 

1" = 1 mile. 

Total 


... 

... 


68,50,700 



In the Punjab I consider the areas for re-survey should be carried out on the 2" scale. In 
the Himalayas the cost was nearly Us. 70 per square mile, if not quite, but iu the area.s under 
re-survey wo shall require little lrian>^ulation, and I think Rs. “15 per square mile should cover 
the cost. 

The original work in Kangra should be on the I" scale, and would cost, owing to dilTicul- 
ties of the country and distances, at least Rs. 40 per square mile. 

The revision work in the plains should not cost more than Rs. 10 per square mile, I think, 

Kashmir, 

I do not think we could put down the survey of Kashmir at less than Rs. 30 per square 
mile. I do not put it at a higher figure as the country is bold, and only here and there will 
survey in great detail be possible or advantageous, and the scale should be 1"= 1 mile. 
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Gaoup Ih—Areat. 


Name of Frovinoe, 

Surrey. 

; Re-Bnrvoy. 

1 

i 

Revision 

1 survey. 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

surrey. 

r No 

survey 
required 
at pre¬ 
sent. 

Total, 

RaitABKS. 

Bombay 

Sq. miles. 

2,700 

Sq. miles. 

*a« 

1 

1 

Sq. miles. 

141,100 

Sq. miles. 

•v# 

Sq. miles. 

Sq. miles. 

143,800 

Praotioally all 
on 2'', but re- 
. vision will be 
heavy. 

Sind ... ... 

(a) 18,100 

1 

! 

1 

1 

(i) 34,900 

••• 

1 

63,000 

(a) Maps on t'' 
Scale available, 
(i) Light revi¬ 
sion. 

Central India and Rajpn- 
tana 

(c) 62.400 

166,600 


... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

209,000 

(e) Desert area ; 
great part 
snrreyed on 
scale. 

Total 

73,200 

166.000 

176,000 

! 

... 

406,800 



GaotJP II —'Coj# of tnrvejfs. 


Province. 

Survey. 

Re-surrey. 

Reviiiloxi 

survey* 

Cost for 
Province of 
eaoh olass. 

Scale of surrey and cost-rate. 

Bombay ... . 

Sq, miles. 
2,700 

Sq. miles. 

• •• 

Sq. miles. 

• •• 

Rs. 

32,400 

At Rs, 12 per square mile, 2" 
scale. 

Bombay 

... 

1 

141,100 

16,93,200 

At Rs. 12 per square mile. 

Sind ... 

18,100 

«s« 

; 

2,71,600 

Rs. 15 per square mils, 2* scale. 

Sind ... 

... 

• •• 

34,900 

1 1 

69,800 1 

1 

1 

Rs. 2 per square mile. 

Central India and Rajpu- 
tana. 

i 

62,400 

••• 

1 

! 

7,86,000 

Rb. 15 per square mile, 1" scale. 

Central India and Rajpu- 
tana. 

1 

156,600 

... 

46,98,000 

Rs. SO per square mile, 2"' scale. 

Total ... 

«#« 

• •• 

••• 

75,60,900 



In Bombay tho Belgaum and South Maratha survey cost Rs. 22'5 per square mile for 
21,082 square miles on the 2" scale. Kevision should not cost more than Ks. 10 per square 
mOe— 


Cutoh survey cost Rs. 84-4 per sq. mile, 2" scale. 

Deccan. „ „ ,, d5>4 „ ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Guzarat „ „ „ 36 „ „ „ „ „ 

These latter surveys have few or no heights, and will require a good deal of revision the 

cost will not be lass than Rs. 12 per square mile, though they are probably the most detailed 

surveys in India. 
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Gboup II. — Co»Urate$, 

Bombat/, Sind, Central India and Hajputana,—la. Bombay the last surveys are praofcically 
all on the scale 2'''=! milcj and we, I think, will agree that the revision should be on the same 
scale. 

There is about 8,000 square miles on the i" scale only in the extreme north-west border¬ 
ing on Sind and about 8,000 on the 1" scale bordering the Central India Agency. 

The cost-rates for these surveys are as follows, taking the mean of the rates for as many 
years as I can get from the records 

2* Scale. 


Name of Party or District. 

Trisngn- 

latioo. 

Trarersing. 

par fiquarA 

Detail 

survey. 

mile. 

Total. 

Estimated cost of 
revision. 

10 and 11 parties. 

Bombay (Revenue), 1877-1883 ... 

... 

... 

... 

Re. 

27-4 

Rs. 10 to 12 per square mile. 

Beigsum and Gnirat (Topograph¬ 
ical), 1883-1891 

7'2 

63 

22-6 

36-0 

n 

Ontoh, 1883-1886 ... 

7-8 

13'1 

135 

34'4 

«» 

Deccan, 1883-1886 ... ... 

8-9 

e-e 1 

199 

. 

B 


South Maratha, 1884-1896 

7-0 

66 


28’6 

it 

Mean ... ... 

■ 

7-9 

1 

33-6 

n 


In Central India the cost-rates are not obtainable, but I* work for 2 seasons in Malwa 
cost Rs. 37‘6 per square mile. 

In Rajputana, in 1883-1886, it cost approximately Rs. 20 per square mile. 

1883-1884! is the 1st year in which c. st-rates are given in the report 

In Sind from 1895 to 1903 inclusive, the cost-rates for 2" work works out per square mile 

at"— 

TrUngulat'on. Tr»vorBiii( 5 . Detiil survey. Total. 

iWi probably. 10"8 14 7 26’6 

The cost-rate for work in the rtesert of Sind works out per square mile at about— 


TrisiiKulBtioD.j 

8 


Travereing. 

Nil 


Detail survey. 
4-3 


On the I" scale it is about 


Nil 


Total. 
= 12-3 


10'4 


X = 186 (A) 


= 184 

In order to survey the desert'^ of Sind and Rajputana on the 1" scale, I consider that a 
rate of Rs. 15'4 p^r square mile will bo sulfichnt. This would enable us to have a complete 
1" map of Sind and Rajputana 

In 1882-86 in Rajputana the cost-ratps for 1" work worked out per square mile at about— 


Triangulation. 

Traversing. I 

Detail survey. 

1 Total, 

, 3-8 

— 

IB’S 

22'6 

1 

On the V' scale 

1 

in desert it is about 


1 

3-8 


46 

8-3 


X li = 12 4 (B) 


Mean of A -|- B for in desert. 

18-6 -1- 13-4 80'9 

---- = 16-4 

2 


2 
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Geovp III. — Areas, 


Same of Pro¬ 
vince or State. 

Survey. 

Ke-survey. 

RevUion 

ftorvoy. 

Sopplo* 

inctitary 

survey. 

No survey 
at prsivut 
required. 

■ 

Beuabes, 

Hyderabad ... 

82,700 

... 

a*« 

! 

1 

««♦ 


82,700 


Berar 


« « « 

1 

... 

... 

17,700 

1 

Mysore 

t • • 


1 

1 29,400 

1 

1 

... 

... 

29,400 


Coorg 

1 

1,600 

... 

• • * 


... 

1,600 


Central Provinces 

23,300 

80,600 

1 

i 

i 

... 

(a)12,000 

115,900 

(fl) Recent survey 
and iu progress. 

Madras 

27,000 

i 108,200 j(A) 10,600 

i 

i 

i 



151,700 

(i) Suiweycd by 
Forest Survey 
Party 15,088 

square miles of 
this area. 

Total 

U«2,300 

188,800 45,900 

1 

♦ • • 

12,000 

399,000 



Of wliich areas 12,000 square miles is new work, and will uot require revision iu tke 1st edi¬ 
tion of the new series, leaving 387,000 square miles to be dealt with. 


In the Central Provioces there has been a good deal of forest survey work which, 
however, will, I think, have to come under ,the term revision, though it will be mostly for 
heights and contouring 

Gnonp III .—Cod of surveys. 


Province. 

Survey. 

Ke-survey, 

Keviflion 

survey. 

Cost for Province 
of each cIbbs. 

Scale of survey and cost.rate. 

Hyderabad 

Sq. miles 

82,700 

Sq, miles. 

14* 

Sq. railes. 

Es. 

21,81,000 

2"=1 ra., Rs. 30 per sq. m. 

Berar 

17,700 

... 

... 

5,81,000 

2"=1 m., Rs. 80 per sq, m. 

Mysore 

HI 


29,400 

8,52,800 

l'' = l m., Rs. 12 per sq. ra. 

Coorg 


• • . 

... 

48,000 

1" = 1 m., Rs. 30 per sq. m. 

Central Provinces 

28,300 

• • . 

... 

6,99,000 

2*=1 m., Rs. 80 per sq. ra. 

Central Provinces 

... 

80,600 

. •» 

14,60,800 

2"=:1 m., Rs, 18 per sq. m. 

Madras 

27,000 

... 

• . « 

10,80,000 

2''':=1 m., Rs. 40 per sq. m. 

Madras ... 

... 

108,200 

• • • 

32,46,000 

2*'=! m., Rs. 80 per sq. m. 

Madras 

• • • 

... 

16,500 

82,600 

2"=! m., Rs. 6 per sq, m. 

Total 

• • • 

... 

... 

99,71,100 
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Gao OP IV.— Jreas. 


Name of Province. 


Be-iorvcy 

! 

ReviaioDj 
survey. | 

i 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

survey. 

No survey 
require! at 
present. 

Total. 

urma 

141.500 

2,700 

None at 
present. 

29,700 

83,300 

257,200 square miles. 

jsam 

38,200 

21,600 

9,400 

2,200 

71,300 

tengal 

26.400 

49,700 


120,300 

... 

196,400 

tndamans and Nicobara 

3.100 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

3.100 

Total 

209.200 1 

73,900 


159,400 

85,500 

628,000 


of which area 2,200 and 88,800 square mile8=85,500 square miles, need not be considered at 
present, as the work is modem. This leaves 442,500 square miles to he dealt with. 


Gboop IV.^Cott of tvTveys. 


Province. 

Survey. 

1 

Re-sur j 
vey. 

Revision 

survey. 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

survey. 

Cost for Province 
of each 
class. 

Scale cf survey aud coet- 
rate. 



Sq. miles 

Sq. miles. 

Sq. miles. 

Sq. miles. 

£s. 


Bengal 

ess 

26,400 

... 


... 

10,66,000 

Re. 40; 2* scale. 

Bengal ... 

see 

see 

49.700 

... 

»•« 

17,39,600 

R8.36; 2" „ 

Mostly only on 1" now. 

Bengal ,., 

SS. 

SS4 

«s« 

»». 

120,300 

12,03,000 

Rs, 10; 2' scale. 

Burma ... 

ess 

141,600 

1 

1 

... 

i 

66,60,000 

40; r „ 

Burma ... 

#•« 

... 



... 


30; 1* „ 

Burma ... 


... 


... 


6,94,000 

20; r ., 

Assam 

... 

38,200 

• s« 

... 

... 

16,28,000 

.. 40; 1" „ 

Assam 

• ts 

— 



... 


30; r „ 

Assam 

e«e 

... 

... 



1,88,000 

20; r „ 

Andamans, eto.. 

see 

8,100 

• «« 

... 

... 

1,24,000 

» 40; r 

Total 

• •s 

Bl 

St. 

... 

... 

1,28,18,600 
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Abstract statement shewing cost rates of Topographical surveys. 


COST-BATE PEB SQUAEE MltE IN HUPEKS. 


Eooale. 

Triangu- 

latioD. 

Travors* 

inff. 

SOAUg OF SUaVBT. 

i" 

*" 

1" 

2* 

4" 

6" 

8" 

12" 

16" 

82" 

Sind 


11<3 

17-0 


4-3 

10-4 

14-7 

39-6 

90-9 

■ 


■ 

..4 

Himalayas 

.as 

17-2 

19'0 

... 

... 

21-8 

ss-g 

893 

ta. 

■ 


B 

4.4 

Baluchistan 

see 

18 2 

29-1 

... 

8-6 

10-8 

67-2 

.** 

150-6 

... 

865-4 

... 

444 

Hirzapnr 

... 

16-2 

... 

... 

... 

850 

79-3 


... 

D 

D 


4.4 

Madras ... 

sai 

IB'S 

*•4 

... 

... 

lfi-9 

... 

... 

... 

B 

B 


• 44 

KajputHiia... 

ea» 

3-8 

... 

... 

45 

18-8 

701 

... 


■ 

109 0 

4.e 

... 

Belgaum and Gujarat 

... 

7-2 

63 

... 

... 

... 

22-5 

103-9 

... 

100-3 

... 

... 

a*. 

Catch 

e«s 

7-8 

13-1 

... 

2-9 

... 

18-6 

... 

... 


478-6 

... 

... 

Mysore ... 

... 

,7-3 

61-4 

... 

... 

18'3 

... 

... 

... 

m 

4G1'7 

*44 

■ 44 

Malwa ... 

tea 

16'6 

... 

... 

... 

294 

ab. 

... 

... 

B 

... 


• a. 

Southern Maratha 


70 

G'G 


... 

... 

160 

... 

... 

89 6 

• *» 

... 

*.4 

Deccan ... 

... 

8'9 

6-6 

a<a 


... 

199 

... 

... 

... 

*»* 


444 

Allahabad ... 


... 

28<S 

... 

... 

... 

115 

... 

... 

... 

86-0 

... 

4.4 

Bombay ... 

s«e 

... 


... 

... 

... 

27-4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

North-West Provinces 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

81T 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Mean 

... 


20-7 


61 

20-2 

84-8 

77-0 

120-7 

95-0 

267-4 

444 

... 

Upper Burma 

... 

103 

... 

3-1 

... 

28 -e 


... 

»*. 

... 

• e. 

804-2 

• 4* 

Lower Burma 

... 

6-8 

39T 

... 

... 

26-4 

102-6 

98-3 

... 

... 

... 

..a 

4.4 

Burma ... 


... 

... 

.M 

... 

... 

GO-9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• 44 

Meigui 

... 

86-0 

6C-3 

... 

... 

85-8 

... 

... 

... 


... 


4.4 

Amherst ... 

f se 

... 

B 

... 

... 

- 

46-3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*•« 

Eyaukse ... 


... 

m 

... 


... 

531 

... 

... 

... 


... 

.. 1 

Upper Chindwin 

... 


n 

... 

••• 

66-4 

... 

... 

«a. 

... 

a.. 

... 

144 

Minbu ... 

... 

... 

■ 

... 

... 

... 

261 

... 

... 

... 

«a. 

... 

4.4 

Mean 

aa« 

17-3 

. 


31 


48-1 

67-6 

... 

... 

... 


804-2 

M4 

Aden 

... 

1'5 


... 

6-2 

■ 

■ 

... 

... 


as. 

• 44 


Andaman ... 

... 

9'6 

S6'8 

... 

9-3 

m 

■ 

229-3 

... 

... 

... 

444 

444 

Assam 

... 

... 

32'9 

... 

... 

■ 

21-6 


... 

... 


M. 

444-8 

Lnsbai ... 

... 

31-6 

... 

... 

... 


a«a 


... 

... 

... 

44. 


Brahmaputra Island 




a.a 

... 

... 

13-7 

... 

... 

... 

.44 

444 

... 

Chittagong 

... 

... 

e.e 

... 

... 

... 

2*7 

.41 

... 

... 


• S. 

... 

Jalpaiguri 

... 

... 

49-2 

... 


... 

67-9 

834 


189-8 

... 

.4. 

444 

Otiasa 

... 

... 

22-6 


... 

10-6 

9-1 

... 

... 

... 

• 44 

444 

... 

Indus Biveraln 

,, 

... 

16-8 

e.a 


8-5 

' ^ 

.12-4 



















Aligarh and Etab 

** 

. 18*3 

1 


... 

... 

80-7 

49-9 

... 

IdcIu 

an 

des Tri 
d Travj 

angnia 

eriing. 

tion 




























1 p«rtj of fell itrength for Kashmir ... ... 

1 partj of full strength, the country west of longitude 76 ... 

1 party of modified strength, the countiy east of longitude 76 
1 special party for the supplementary work in the United Provinces 


I have put a special party for the supplementary work, as I consider this should be 
carried out at once before the mups get too antiquated. This work would pro¬ 
bably not occupy many years, and ihe men wonid then be available for other 
work or for transfer to similar work in other Piovinoes. 

Circle II or Wettern Circle. 

I would require 4 parties of modified strength. The work in this Circle is all 
original survey, re-survey or revision sarcey. It may be possible to reduce the 
number of surveyors, but it must be rememberi’d that there will bo the mapping 
of 406,600 square miles rous'hly to be done in 20 years or iO,H2S square mileg per 
annum or at the rate of 6,100 aquaie miles per party on the 2" scale which is very 
large. 


Circle III or tie Southern Circle, 

1 Full party for Hyderabad and Berar ••s *•» 

1 Modified party for Central Provinces and Madras, north of latitude 18* 

1 Modified party for Mysore and Madras, north of latitude 12* ... 

1 Modified party for Mysore and Madras, south of latitude 12' 


Circle IV or tie Eaetern Circle, 

3 Pull parties with 1 spare Imperial officer for special work in Burma and Assam 
1 Pull party for Bengal ... ... ... ••• ••• 

1 special revising detachment for the supplementary work ... 


Total for Topographical Parties within Indian limits 



F. B. LONGE) Itieut.-Col,, H.E. 
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Appendix B> 

Sib John Eahquhakson’s scheme foe the Revision op the Topogeaphical 
Maps op India and the oeganisation beqtjibed. 


1 . The basis o£ the estimates o£ areas and work for caob party is taken partly from the 
Preliminary Report of the earlier Committee ; partly from the “ Green Book ” shewing the 
present strength of the topographical parties of the Indian Survey; and partly from the 
tables* which accompany the report dated Dehra Dun, the 24th March 1905, of the Surveyor- 
General of India as to the areas and classes of survey (under four heads “ Survey,” “ Rc-sur- 
vey,” “ Revision,” and “ Supplementary,”) which after an examination of the existing maps, 
have been considered to be applicable to the future work of revision of all the 1-inch standard 
sheets of India. 


2. The estimate and distribution of parties arc not at all founded on " Cost Bates,” but on 
the rates of progress and amount of work done in the past by the various parties who have been 
already employed on similar work. It is admitted that of some classes of work done there has 
hardly been sufficient experience. But the same objection applies to “ Cost Rates,” upon 
which the Surveyor-General of India bases his estimates and proposals, and in the case of 
the latter there is the further objection that it is often difficult to say how much they include, 
e.g., as to oost of superintendence, etc. My own estimates, therefore, must he considered 
as a cheok upon those of the Surveyor-General, as they have been prepared from entirely 
different data. 

8, From the Report of the earlier Committee of 1904, and from one or two other sources, 
but mainly from the former, I have made the following notes of the average rates of progress 
per season of topographical parties 


(1) 

Now Bvitvey, 3’ 


2,000 square miles 

60 per cent, added, 

3,000 


Ditto Assam and Burma 

*«• 

1,400 


2,100 

(2) 

New survey, 1" ... ••• 

... 

2,700 


4,000 


Ditto Assam and Burma 

• •• 

1,700 

tt 

2,600 

(3) 

Re-survey, 2" 

... 

2,700 

tt 

... 4,000 

(4) 

Ditto r 

• *. 

3,500 

*} 

5,000 


Ditto Assam and Burma 


2,600 

» 

... S,700 

(■’) 

Supplementary survey 

... 

4.000 

9* 

... 6,000 


Ditto Assam and Burma 


3,200 


4,800 

(6) 

Revision,.. 


4,2.50 

SI 

6,500 


Ditto Assam and Burma 

... 

3)g00 


5,200 

(7) 

Itovision special of recent work like Bengal 
whore the maps are good 

10,000 

>1 

15,000 


The above entries in roman type represent the annual rates of progress of parties with the 
present average strength ; but it is proposed for the organisation, which will have to capy out 
the revision "all over India, to increase that strength by 50 per cent. A corresponding 
increase of progress aud out-put will then naturally be expected, and I have entered in italics 
in the second column above the rates of annual progress which will thus result. 


It is upon these that the proposed areas, distribution, etc., shewn on the map opposite 
the next page and on the tabular statement on page 130 are based. 

4. It has been said above that it is proposed to increase by 50 per cent, the .strength (for 
future revision) of each topographical party, and to add to each a subaltern as second Im¬ 
perial officer. The following will show the strength and cost of tho increased party: the strength 
and cost, as here shewn of an existing party arc taken from an examination of tho numbers. 


Tide pages 115—121 ante. 
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cost, etc., given in tho latest “GreoQ Book” of tho Survey of India, an average being struck 
as nearly as I can: 



Imperial 

olHoers. 

Provincial 

officers. 

Surveyors. 

Drafts* 

men. 

Ehalasis, 

etc. 

Cost (annaal 
average). 







Bs. 

Present strength ... ... 

1 

5 

20 

Id 

266 

1 ,00,000 

Proposed increaeo... 

1 

ai 

10 

7 

133 

80,000 

Putnio oitablishmcnt ... 

2 

say 8 

SO 

21 

3G9 

1,60,000 


I may add that, especially as to Provincial officers, the average “ Present strength ” given 
above seems to exceed proportionally the numbers given as to the strength of a full survey 
party costing Rs. 90,000 a year in the Report of the preliminary, or earlier. Committee of 
1904. 


5. It is not proposed in the future organisation to have any parties smaller than full 
parties. With a fixed area in which officers have to work, the Commanding Officer of each 
party will have full power to divide or detach smaller sections in any way which he may con¬ 
sider moat advantageous for his work. Under the condition of parties of different size, it will 
evidently be much more difficult to compare and check the periodical outturn of each. 

6. As the Committee are aware, my first proposal was to divide the whole of India into 
rectangular blocks from west to east according to the number of parties available, and to tell 
off a party to each block to complete the revision of the l-inch map within the time which may 
be fixed by the Government of India. This method, however, has been rendered inexpedient 
by the fact that all the existing maps of India have been examined by the Committee by 
Provinces, and their existing state and the amount of revision they are likely to require, have 
all been assessed by Provinces; and the tables prepared by the Surveyor-General to show what 
they are likely to require, are also prepared by Provinces or Local Governments. As the 
whole basis of the estimate of the strength and time required for the revision must depend 
upon the amount of work which may have to le expended on the existing maps, it follows 
from the above that my own estimate must be drawn up mainly by Provinces and Local 
Governments, modified, so far as may be necessary, by the amount of work which each party 
can do within a specified time. But no change is thereby intended to be made in the principle 
which the Committee has agreed upon, namely, that Provincial and Local Governments should 
have no power of interference with the revision of the topographical maps. 

7. The table on page 130, which shows the areas allotted to the various parties and the 
number of years in which the revision is expected to be completed, has been prepared in the 


following way :— 

The classes of the work required are taken from the assessments made for the Province 
by the Committee, and contained in the tables above mentioned drawn up by the Surveyor- 
General ; to these are applied the annual rates of progress laid down above in ilalict in para¬ 
graph 8 : the average rate of progress for the whole Province is then struck ; and the total 
area of the Province divided by this average annual rate in square miles gives the number of 
years which one party will require to complete the whole of the revision of that Province. 

Taking Madras as an example :—the table showing classes of survey required, gives for 
Madras, see page 120 of the Surveyoi-GeneraPs Tables : 

15,700 square miles “ Survey ” on the 2’' scale (1); 

119,603 „ „ “ Eesnrvey ’’ on the 2" 

scale (2); 

and 16,372 „ „ “ Revision ” specially 

easy of recent good 
maps (8). 


The Surveyor-General’s tables now allow the areas as modi¬ 
fied in Committee. The anmial rate of ptojtteaa is not inuoh 
allctted, being 4.900 square miles for the revised figunsi. 

C. At BABEONe 


151,675 square miles, total area. 
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The rates in italics ia paragraph 3 of this paper give 3,000 sc[uare miles a year as the 
annual rate of progress for (1); 4,000 square miles a year for (2); and 15,000>quare miles a 
year for (3). 

The proportions of each class are thus approximately -jVj iV tV> whole area 

of the Province: and at 8,000, -fj; at 4,000, and 15,000 are found to give a mean 
annual rate for the whole Province of 5,000 square miles as the annual rate of progress for 
each party employed in the Province. The whole area of the Province 151,675 square miles 
divided by 5,000 square miles thus gives 30J years as the period which one party would*require 
to revise the Province. Thus if the period of revision is restricted to 25 years, about 25,000 
square miles or five years’ work must be assigned to another party to revise. 

The above considerations will explain why, as a reference to the map will shew, there 
are so great differences in the areas allotted to the several parties j see for instance the allotment 
of parties No. 7, Bengal, and No. 8, Assam. 

8. The time assumed for the completion of the revision is 25 years, 1 gave in the 
statement, which I made at Calcutta in February last, the reason why that 
period appears to me not to be too long for intermediate and periodic revisions 
of the maps, namely, the simple reason that in most districts the maps remain good 
enough for practical purposes for that time after their publication or revision. The present case, 
however, of a first general revision is different, and it will be for the Government of India to 
decide what the period is to be. One element is that of cost; if the Government of India 
decide on 20 years as the period over which the first revision is to extend, a simple calculation 
shews that, instead of the 15 parties required for a 25-year period, the number will have to be 
18i or an increase of 25 per cent.; if they decide on 16 years, the increase will have to be to 
24 parties, or an increase in number and cost of 60 per cent. I do not of course mean that 
the total cost of the work will be increased by those amounts, but that the annual proportions 
of expenditure will be thus increased. The areas allotted to each party will have to be largely 
reduced, while their annual output of work will have to be largely increased. It is also clear 
that this point affects that of organisation and training. If, as is assumed in this case, the 
strength has to be increased by 50 per cent., the first two or three years have to be largely 
devoted to training recruits, and the normal or average output for the whole period will not be 
reached until the third or fourth year. In order to make up for this deficiency the increase 
of strength and output has to go on for some years longer j in the case of a period of 15 
years probably until the middle of the term, or 7| years, when, as it is always practically 
impossible to discharge the increased strength of trained men all at once at the end of the 
period, discharges will have to begin to bring the force to the required strength when the 
special work has to be completed. Thus in the case of a short period for carrying out a large 
special work of this kind a large number of men will hardly have been fully trained when it 
will be necessary to begin thinking about how they can be gradually discharged; a period of 
20 years no doubt makes it easier to solve this problem: but in the case of a 25-year period 
the service gets for a still longer period the full benefit of the better and more efficient work 
of the men it has itself trained. On the whole, therefore, I see no reason to change the opinion 
which I have always expressed that a period of 25 years for the completion of the work now 
under consideration, is a fair practical compromise between undue delay and undue haste in 
carrying it out. 

9. The next point is as to cost. I have assumed as to this point, and it is natural to do so, 
that when a sum is given in the “ Green Book ” as the “ Budget” for the year of a topo¬ 
graphical party, it includes everything which has to be expended for the maintenance of that 
party for the year, not merely the men’s pay, but the cost of their superintendence, the cost of 
moving them, the cost of their recess quarters and offices, their camp equipment, office 
furniture, materials, and everything which is required to enable them to carry out their work 
in field and office. In that case the method which I have adopted for arriving at future cost 
is extremely simple. 1 find the average present budget of a topographical party is Rs. 1,00,000 
a year, and I am assuming, as part of my organisation, that it is to be increased to Es. 1,50,000 
a year. Fifteen parties at Rs. 1,50,000 give an annual cost of Rs. 22,50,000, which multiplied 
by 25 years gives a total cost of Rs. 5,62,50,000. ^Expressed in sterling, these amounts come 
to £160,000 a year, and £3,750,000 for the 25 years.) 
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Taking, as I think the Committee has throughout done, the area oPTudia as about 
1,800,000 square miles, and dividing the total sum oP Rs. 6,62,50,000 by that number, we 
get tho cost per square mile to be 81^ rupees, 

10. The Surveyor General of India takes the total cost of the work as estimated by cost* 


Tfais wM written before tho effect of certain modi¬ 
fications in areas end co«t rates in Colonel Longe’a 
estimates had been worked out. The revised 
figures arc :— 

Total^coit ... ... Es, 3,71,ill,200 

Area ... ... 1,678,300 sq. m. 

Coat-rate ... ... Ba. 22-2 per sq. ni. 

C. A. B. 


rates'^ at its. 3,58,95,608, and tho total area of 
India at 1,675,419 square miles; and hence he 
brings out the cost per square mile at 21‘8 rupees 
per square mile. 


There is thus a difference of nearly 60 per cent, between the two estimates, which would 
have been slightly increased rather than diminished, if we had })oth taken the same number of 
square miles as the area of India. (Tho total cost in sterling as brought out by tho Surveyor* 

• Now practically £2,d80,000. General is £2,379,700*.) 

C. A. B, 


With reference to annual expenditures, they will manifestly turn upon whether tho Sur* 
veyor-GeneraTs total estimate or my total estimate of cost will turn out to be correct. But 
as those estimates now stand, the annual expenditure under the estimate of the Surveyor-Genoi'al 
t Now £ 121,000. will be £118,985t for 20 years, and under my 

C. A. B. estimate it will be £1.50,000 for 25 years. 


11. This difforenee of 50 per cent., in the estimated cost of revising a square mile of 
country, is evidently a vital point. 

I must adhere to the eorreetnesa of my own estimate unlc.ss it can be shewn— 

Firstly.—ThaA, tho rates of annual progress noted in the earlier report of 1904 on the 
Indian Survey are fallacious. (I may here remark, more especially as no other member of the 
Committee has acknowledged its assistance, that this little report within its own limited scope 
has been mosb useful to me, and that I have derived much assistance from it during the pro- 
coedings of the present Committee.) Now, so far as T can gather, the information on this 
particular point must have been supplied to that former Committee by the Surveyor-General 
of India, a.nd must consequently carry with it his authority. J^ct only so, but that inform¬ 
ation agrees, roughly and inferentially, with statements of progrcs.s occasionally entered in the 
Surveyor-General’s annual reports, altliougli it must be admitted that it is extremely difiicult 
to extract jorerwe information on this subject from those report.s, the progress entered being 
nearly always of a mixed, character. 

Secondly .—That tho “ Budget ” amounts entered in the “ Green Book'” as tho expenditure 
are also entirely fallacious. 

12. There is further the element in the (juestion that, as I have already said, “ cost rates,” 
unless strictly defined, may often be very misleading; and the further element that admittedly 
there has been little cxporionce as to the cost of three divisions of the work which has to be 
done, namely, Ile-survoy, Revision and Suppleraontary Survey. Nor can I check the Survoyor- 
Goneral’s rates, because they are merely arbitr.iry amounts of rupees per square mile. Tho 
strength he lays down in paragraphs "2 to 35 of the report, which accompanies his estimate, is 
also stated arbitrarily, that is, he gives no data of tho amount of work for which that strength 
wiU be required, and there is no possible means of cheeking it from that point of view; while 
many of the, parties are described as of “modified,” which 1 .sapipiose moans of indefinite, 
strength, to which no standard of annual cost can be ai-'plied until it is known what 
tho actual strength will bo. It is true that it may be within tho powers of the Conomittoo 
to remit with their Report the Surveyor-General’s estimate to the Goverumeut of India 
verlaiim et literatim without remark, but I doubt if the Government of India would hold 
them to be thus relieved of their respjoiislbililies. There are other points connected with the 
revision which should form the subject of estimates which can only be furnished by the Sur¬ 
veyor-General, if at all; namely, the cost of the preparation in tho olliee of the actual maps 
which are to be handed to the reviser for his field work ; the cost of halving the size of the 
maps, which the Committee has practically decided on ; and the cost of cutting 2 or S inches 
oil the size of each map, so as to get rid of the foot-note about the Madras Observatory. 
None of those items will probably cost very much, hut they should not he entirely ignored as 
to the cost involved. 


13. I must now leave this important subject of e.stimates and of cost for the consideration 
and decision of the Committee, and proceed to explain the organisation which I would propose 
for carrying out the revision of the l-inch standard sheets of India. 
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In th* fifst plaoe I shiould not disturb any existing arrangemant, except wben absdfntely 
necessary, i.e,, I should not move a party or an ofiBcor or a surveyor or a building so long ai 
they could, where they are at present, be utDized for carrying ofi the work of revision. There 
is no doubt one cose which might have caused exceptions, namely, militdry coBsiclerations, but 
under the conditions I am to propose I do not think they will. 

14. Following the above principle, there need not bo aUy change aa to the present 9 topo» 
gniphical parties, except that they should at once be instructed to. recruit up to 50 per cent, 
additional strength, except in the case of the two frontier parties which seem to be already 
nearly up to the required strength of surveyors. As one of the latter is likaly to be always in 
the north (No, 11 Party), its recess quarters will have to be changed from Bangalore. This 
party will have to be nominally allotted to Kashmir, but for several years it will have to 
remain actually at work on the North-West Frontier. Thus the stations will be for these 9^ 
parties— 

No, 1 Party, now in Central Provineee, to remain there (see 12 on map). 

„ 2 „ „ „ Botar, to remain there (see 13 on map). 

„ 3 „ „ „ Lower Burma, to remain there (see 10 on map). 

I, 10 „ „ „ Upper Burma, to remain there (see 9 on map). 

1,11 „ „ „ North-West Prontier, to remain there, hut nominally for the present to take 1 on. 

map. 

„ 12 „ „ „ Sind, to remain there (see 3 on map). 

„ 14 „ „ „ United Provinces, to remain there (see 6 on map). 

„ 15 „ „ „ North-West Frontier, to remain there (see 2 on map). 

„ 18 „ „ „ Punjab, to remain there (see 4 on map). 

Next eorae the 4 Forest Parties, which it is agreed are to be absorbed for topographicAl 
work, and as to three of these the changes need be very slight in the matter of station— 

No. 9 scattered over various districts, to take up Rajputana (see 5 on map). 

„ 17 now in Bombay, to take up Hyderabad (see 14 on map). Recess to remain Poona. 

„ 19 „ „ Madras, to remain there (see 15 on map). 

„ 20 „ „ Burma, to take Assam (see 8 on map). (But I believe it is now actually working in a 
part of Burma, allotted to Assam work). 

(All the Burma parties should recess at Maymyo.) 

Thus 13 out of the 15 allotments would be provided for from parties now actually existing, 
all officered and coraplote, and only requiring to be filled up to necessary strength in the case 
of most of the topographical parties. 

Two remain unprovided for, namely. Central India—No. 11 on map, and Bengal— No. 7 
on map. As tn these there should, if the surveyors employed on forest work are of the same 
class as those employed on topographical work, be no difficulty in providing 20 or 30 surveyors 
for each of these two new parties at once from the four existing forest parties. For the latter 
are shown as having an average at present of 58 surveyors each. 

The two new parties for Central India and Bengal should be numbered 13 and 16, 
numbers at present wanting on the list. Trained officers would be required to take charge 
of them. These are available from the two junior officers employed on the cadastral survey 
of Bengal, young officers being sent to take their place ; there should be no scruple, in view 
of the pressure for topographical work, in adopting this course. This would complete the 
required number of officers for actual command, viz., 15. But some of these will be occasion¬ 
ally entitled to leave; to meet these casualties there will be others returning t(f duty, and 
there seem to be some officers employed on subordinate duties in the Trigonometrical Branch, 
who are no doubt trained for topographical work, and should be diverted to it if necessary, 
their places in the Trigonometrical Branch being filled by young officers. Thus a supply of 
the 15 officers required for command of parties seems assured. 

I have hitherto treated as a reserve No. 8 Cadastral Party, with Captain Coldstream, in 
the United Provinces, because I do not know if its surveyors are fit to take up topographical 
work. Possibly some of them would, and iu any case 1 believe the party is likely soon to be 
at the disposal of the Surveyor-General with its officer and seven Provincial officers. 

15, The same principles should be followed in the case of Provincial officers. Of these for 
the 15 Topographical parties from 105 to 120 will be required j they already have 69; Nos. 
4, 6, 6 and 7 Cadastral should contribute 14, being half their present strength, leaving a 
deficiency of only from 22 to 37, say 80. It should be possible to get trained topographers 
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also in this case from other duties, out of the whole strength of 157 on the Provincial list 
leaving their places to be filled up by recruits. 

Thus as to subordinates the organisation I propose is the simplest possible. Instead of 
13 parties, which the Surveyor-General now commands, he would for the revision command 
15, Everything else remains as before. So also as to the senior officers j the only change 
I propose is that the officer now called Deputy Surveyor-General should be turned into Chief 
Staff Officer; all the other senior officers remain as before. And the only increase in the staff 
of Imperial officers is the addition of 15 subalterns to form the second officers in all the in¬ 
creased 15 field parties. 

16. As to the advantage which is claimed for the system of direct communication between 
the 15 field parties and the Surveyor-General and his chief of the staff, (instead cf through 
intermediate officers of high rank,) under wbieh they can see every report and every return of 
work done, check any diversion of strength to other objects, and compare in every respect, and 
directly instead of indirectly, the work of the whole 15 parties with each other, it is surely 
too manifest to require being advocated at any length. I say nothing of the coSt, unneces¬ 
sary as I consider it, of a senior staff who themselves do nothing personally to advance 
the progress of the work, and who would have under them a strength very little exceeding, 
as to the number of parties, the number at present employed. There would, in addition, be 
certain demands for offices and clerical staffs. 

17. I must next deal with Colonel Kelly’s proposals as to the requirements of the Com- 

mander-iu-Chief for the early re-survey of areas near the North-West Frontier. These are 
comparatively simple. They seem to me to involve new 1-inch plans for an area little exceeding 
from 100,000 to 150,000 square miles. To attain this object I would concentrate on that area 
the whole of the six parties or divisions nearest to It, namely, Nos, 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6 as shown 

on the map and it ought to be completed in from four to six years. It would be mere peddling 
at the work to add one or two parties specially to the Survey for this duty. It is true that the 
revision of the maps in the areas 1, li, 3, 5 and 6 on the map would be delayed for those 
four or five years, but on the other hand nearly the whole of the Punjab would be completed 
straight off, and for the rest o£ the 35 years the party in the Punjab would be available to 
accelerate the work of its neighbours. So that at the end of the period things would have 
reached their level again. Bub the main reason for my proposal is that I think military con¬ 
siderations, as they prevail on the Home Survey, so much the more should they prevail in India. 

18. The moving of the Frontier Drawing Ofiiceto Simla, which is also proposed by Colonel 
Kelly, I should concur in if it were part of a general scheme which it seems to me has much to 
be said for it, namely, to make a separation between tlie so-called “ rigorous ” or “ exact,” and 
the so-called “ reconnaissance ” surveys carried out by the Survey of India. In carrying it out 
I should have at Simla under the Surveyor-General an officer in the position of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Trigonometrical work, of rank not under Lieutenant-Colonel, to be in permanent 
command of the five parties nearest the frontier, each of these to have 3 officers so as to supply the 
demands, which the Surveyor-General complains are constantly being made on him, for officers 
for special expeditions and surveys, without interfering with the regular work of the Depart¬ 
ment ; to have all his confidential plans stored in his own office, and under his own direct 
charge; to have a sufficient drawing and printing establishment to produce his own special 
trans-frontftr maps; and to be in touch with the Indian Government, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the Foreign Office. But such an officer must clearly be entirely independent of 
the staff of the Army including the Intelligence Branch. His work would be impossible if he 
were liable to interference from the local staff at Simla. He should be responsible only to 
the Government of India and the Surveyor-General. The object in view would be that the 
Government of India should always have at its immediate disposal not only all maps connect¬ 
ed with Frontier and Trans-frontier countries, but an officer possessed of full information as to 
how and by whom they had been compiled, how far they could be depended on or otherwise, 
and bow best they could be improved, if necessary. It is clear that a duty of that kind could 
not be effectively discharged by the Surveyor-General himself, consistently with bis superin¬ 
tendence of all the interior surveys of India. 

Simla ; 

18(A April 1905, 




J. FARQUHARSON, Col, B.M. {retired). 



ABBA AND DISTBIBUTION OP WOEK POR THE PARTIES, 


With reference to the map, the areas and distribution proposed for the differeot parties are as follows • 
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... 
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... 

... 
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* 1 do not think anjthiug shoold hare been excluded. 


J. FARQUHARSON,—16-4-05, 
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Report by Colonel S. €. 'S. Grant, €.91.0., R.£!.f on the Drawing: and 
Reproduction of Raps and Plans. 


I. Summary op deductions and recommendations. 

1. The personnel and equipment of the Central Ofidoe, Calcutta, are suffi¬ 
cient for executing all the work for the moment required. It would be, however, 
advantageous to free the drawing department from the actual drawing of all 
extra-departmental work, which drawing should be done by the requisitioning 
department. 

2. In one or two years* time, when the result of increasing the field parties 
is felt in the reproduction office, some of the extra-departmental work should 
be transferred to Poona or Boorkee. 

3. The question of taking steps to train apprentices to strengthen the 
engraving department depends upon the recommendations which may be made 
by the Committee regarding the method of reproduction to be adopted. 

4. The printing of cadastral plans should be undertaken locally by the 
Provincial Governments. 

6. Certain additions recommended to be supplied in the lithographic and 
photographic departments, would tend to greater order, cleanliness and method. 
The cost would not exceed in all Rs. 15,000 or Es. 30,000. 

6. In the engraving department the installation of an electro-depositing 
plant is suggested for consideration. 

7. Additional room could be obtained in the Calcutta office by removing 
the photogravure section to the Central Press; by reducing the strength of 
the letter-press printing department, and possibly by moving the engravers, but 
not necessarily the copper printing, to some other building in Calcutta or to 
some other station. 

8. There is no necessity for moving the office from Calcutta, but under 
certain circumstances it might be advisable to do so. 

II. Printing to be provided for. 

9. The various maps for the reproduction of which provision has to be made 
are;— 

1. Revenue or cadastral maps. 

2. The normal publications of the Imperial Survey of India. 

3. Special maps on the same scales as those of the Imperial Survey. 

4. Miscellaneous maps, plans and drawings. 

Maps, etc., under headings (3) and (4) are prepared for nearly every 
department of the Goyernment other than that of the Survey. 

10. These are large scale maps executed, I believe, with one exception, to be 

^ , , , afterwards referred to, by the Provincial Govern- 

ments. They are a class of map of which the re¬ 
production need not be of any superior finish, and of each sheet comparatively 
few copies are required. A process,* somewhat recently invented, by which 
a zinc printing plate can be very simply and economically prepared direct from 
the original positive drawing, affords easy means for the reproduction of these 
maps. Very little skilled supervision is required, so that one great objection to 
decentralisation—increased cost for supervision—is obviated, 

■* In the following pages referred to as the Vandyke Prooeis. 
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The reproduction of these maps might therefore well be undertakea inde- 
p^^tidently by the Prb'^i'tmialQoverbftients and, seeing thAt auoh a systbm woAld 
give them complete oontroi, nbt 6f ihe aurV'Ay only, but of the whole work up 
to its completion, it would be acceptable to them. To a great extent apparently 
such a system must obtain already, because the only cadastral maps being 
printed in the Calcutta OlBoe are those of Bengal and Burma. Those of the 
former are being printed in wliat is known as the Bengal Drawing Office, 
a building separate from the Survey Office, and practically forming an orgaui- 
sation complete in itself. So far as tile actual work of reproduotioa is concerned 
there would be no difficulty in constituting it a separate entity. i?hose of 
the latter, that is Burma, are being printed in the Central Ofldce; fhiis is 
probably beonuse th'* work of the survey itself is being executed by a party 
belonging to the T.rfiporial Survey. It is desirable, in order to make a begin¬ 
ning of clearing f/«m the Centi-al Office all work not purely topographical, that 
this reproduction bo transferred to a local establishment to bc started under 
the Provincial Government in Burma itself. 

The i.orm«ipuhii<.»tions of thfl Survey H. Thesc, Comprising All the maps of the 

Imperial Survey, consist of— 

The standard sheets on the scale generally of 1 inch to I mile, but 
occasionally of z inches to'1 mile. 

Forest Survey sheets on the 4" and sometitnPs larger locales. 

The sheets of the Atlas of India on the scale. 

Divisional and district maps on the or scales. 

Provincial maps on the scales of 8 miles, 16 miles* 82 rnilba ahd 86 
miles to one inch. 

General maps of India on the scales of 32'miles, 48 miles, 64 milea, 
80 miles, 06 miles, lii8 miles, 192 miles and 266'miles to one inch. 

The maps of the various Frontier and Trans*frentier series on the i", 
y, I" and scales. 

Certain miscella neous ma ps of the Himalayas and more or Iws distent tracts 
of Asia, compiled from tbePeports of surveyors attached to expeditions, 
militaiy or political, and from all other available information. 

In addition to these maps the Survey of India have recently commenced 
the preparation of “degree” sheets on the soaluOf 4 milPir to 1 inoh, and of 
a new map of India and adjacent countries on the scale of 1=1,000,000; 

The publication of these sheets is the first duty of the Central Office and no 
other or ex-tra-departmental work should be allowed'to interfere With it. 

■ 12< These include all maps of India, Burma and TranS-fiontier which are 
maps on th« »„ma a. tuo.0 Tequircd speoiaUy by Departments', of the Govern- 
of the Imperial Survey. meut for military purposes, illustrating reports and 

for other purposes for which the normal published sheets are unsuitable. The 
margins of the map may differ from those of the normal sheets and additional 
information may be required either'by additions to the block plate or by 
superimposed colour printing,’ liut so long as the scale is the’same as any of the 
maps of the survey those special maps should be able to be prepared more 
quickly and economically at the Central than at any other office. The prepa¬ 
ration of these maps should be considered by the Surveyof-Qeueral as next‘ iin 
importance to that of the normal standard sheets'. 

The preparation of any. map which can be nlade by merely enlarging or 
reducing any of the existing maps as they stand should be executed also 
in the Central Office. 
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13. TJjjb cfjiftegory iaelu4«8 a varied .e^ortmeivt of subjeptsj ma,p8 a^id 

D^p,. sketches (4 ground on scales other than .th^^ae of tlie 

survey, plans and elevations of bridges and hnildings» 
plans of railway crossings, diagrams illusti<ating atatistiosil returns .and so forth. 
Although a large number of plans of this nature are dealt u'ith in the M adras 
and Poona offices, a sufficient number remain to be dealt with at Calcutta 
to cause the work of preparation printing to exceed that required bo:& 
for the topographical maps proper, as welt as for those maps dealit voth in the 
preceding paragrapii. it seems advisable that, fear the pcesf^nt, Calcutta should 
continue to deal with this work up to the limit of its printing powers. Any 
•work exceeding this limit can be dealt with at eithwr Poona or Roorkee. This 
question will be referred to more iu detail later on. 

III. RbPROUTTCINO OSSiCES AVAILABLE. 

14. The chief drawing and printing offices available for carrying out this 
work are— 

1. The Central Survey Office, Madras. 

2. The Presidency Printing Office at Poona. 

8. The Printing Establishment at Roorkee College, 

4. The Survey of India Office at Ddua Pun. 

5. The Central Survey Office at Calcutta. 

Each of these offices has been visited by me. 

The four first named offices were visited by me primarily with the view of 
seeing to what extent they could be made use of for supplementing at once, or 
in the future, the drawing and printing capacity of the Central Office at Calcutta. 
A short report of each is appended, and a few remarks on some of the 
equipment and methods of reproduction, which are applicable to one or more 
of these offices, will be found scattered through that portion of this report 
which deals with the Central Office. 

15. This office is supported entirely, I believe, from Presidency funds. It 

has, exclusive of the Superintendent, a total 
Madrw ,§nv»ey Office, chcpauk. establishment of 166 at an average wage of Rs. 10'7 

per month. Only one draws a salary of Rs. loQ or over. It deals practically 
with all the work of the Presidency, as none of it comes to the Calcutta 
Office. It cannot take any more work. 

The buildings are suitably constructed, but unfortunately there is little 
room for future expansion of the department. The camera house is separate 
from the rest of the buildings, but this inconvenience is, I believe, being 
remedied. The equipment consists of one camera and lens, and fifteen hand 
zinc presses, and the work executed comprises photography, photo-zincography, 
silver printing, and ferrotype printing, and arrangements are being made to add 
to these Vandyke printing and helio-zinoography. This substitution of helio- 
zinoogvaphy fp? photo-zinpogi^phy will be an improvement, but the quality of 
the work would he fuyther injprn^ad were the present lens replaced by a lens 
and prism of latest pattern and superior quality. The camera now in use 
appeals to require repairing: or being substituted by a new one. It is noticeable 
that a VOTy large number of plates for iUustrating books and reports are prepared 
by both silver and ferrotype printing. It seems improbable that, when large 
numbers of copies are required, such processes can be either economical or 
satisfactory, and the extension of the work to half tone and zinc bloqk 



Qiaking might possibly be advantageous. Such blocks could be printed, often 
with the text appended to them, in the Presidency Letter-press Printing 
Department, or, if more desirable, a small platen press might be obtained 
for printing them in the Survey OfiS.ce. 

I interviewed Messrs. Wiele and Klein, photographic engravers, Madras; 
their work appears to be of satisfactory quality, and their prices, 6 annas to 12 
flr>Tifi.a per square inch, according to the quality of the original and tbe finish of 
the block for half tone, appear very reasonable. This firm has already done 
work for Government ofificials, and is available for doing any work of this 
nature which may be required by the Government, and of which execution 
cannot be arranged for in the Government ofidoe itself. 

The zinc plates used in this ofldoe were not of a quality well suited for 
printing purposes. 

16. This ofldoe is supported from Presidency funds. It has, exclusive of the 

Saperintendent, an eatabliahment ot 110 ,t an 
at Poona. average wage of 22'3 per mensem. One draws 

a salary of Rs. 800; one a salary over Es. 200 and less than Es. 300; and 
two salaries of or exceeding Es. 100 but less than Es. 200. 

This is a very efldcient ofidoe turning out work in large quantity, of 
various style and of good quality. With a slight increase in personnel and 
with little, if any, increase in equipment it will be able to relieve, if necessary, 
the Calcutta ofldce of a very large amount of work. This is discussed more in 
detail later on. ^ 

The buildings are suitably adapted for the purposes for which they are used, 
but for any large increase in work would require extension. This would offer no 
difldoulty. The equipment consists of five photographic cameras, fourteen 
hand presses (6 large and 8 small) and, driven by a 12 H. P. steam engine, 
two lithographic machines, a set of ink rollers and a stone grinding maobine. 
The work executed comprises photography, photo-lithography and photo-zinco¬ 
graphy, including a large assortment of colour printing, zinc type blocks, half 
tone and line. Helio-zincography is being introduced in place of photo¬ 
zincography. Vandyke printing would, if introduced, be found, I think, very 
useful. At present this ofidoe draws its work not only from its own Presidency, 
but from Mysore, Hyderabad, Sind, Central Provinces and , other States, and 
the annual balance of account in its own favour is substantial. Last year it 
amounted to Es. 30,911. The output of this establishment is referred to later 
on, when it is compared with that of the Calcutta ofiBce. 

17. The printing establishment is a part of the college, and, like the estab¬ 

lishments at Madras and Poona, is kept up at the 
Thomason College, Eoorkee, expense of a Provincial Government; in this case 

that of the United Provinces. Like every other branch of this college the 
printing establishment is well-organized and liberally equipped. It is capable 
of undertaking any work under photography, lithography and zincography, 
zinc and copper block making, line and half tone, photogravure and letterpress 
printing. It already does a large amount of work for the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment and other bodies, but it is capable of taking more work wbiob, up to 
certain limits, would not necessitate any additional expenditure for increase 
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either in personnel or equipment. The Principal of the College suggests how¬ 
ever that, should the amount of work sent to the college necessitate any new 
equipment, the initial outlay for the same should, be borne by the Government 
of India and not by the Provincial Government. It is improbable that the 
Central Government would bear the cost of erecting machinery and imme¬ 
diately relinquish all rights over it; it might claim to have its work produced 
clieaply or for nothing, but surely any such claim would be inconvenient to 
the college and to the Provincial Government. It might be advantageous 
rather for the Provincial Government to erect the machinery necessary at 
its own cost. The profits obtained from the printing should render the expen¬ 
diture a not unprofitable investment, 

18. This office has drawing and photo-zincographio sections, numbering 

Tiigonom«tri.»! Sarvey Office at altogether 107 permanent employes whose average 
Dania Dun. rate of pay is Rs. 21 per mensem. Of one the 

salary is between Ps. 200 and Bs. 300; of two the salaries are between 
Bs. 100 and Bs. 200. The equipment consists at present of three cameras and 
ten hand-presses, but a power-driven lithographic machine is on order and will 
be available for use some time this year. The work executed here comprises 
photography, photo-zincography and helio-zincography, and Vandyke printing. 

The office is methodically arranged, and the work turned out is good. 
'J'he chief work carried out here is that of reproducing the standard.inch sheets 
of the North-Western Prontier and Trans-frontier series, for the 
Quartermaster General’s Departme;nt, Forest Surveys of all India excepting 
Bombay, the topographical survey standard sheets of Sind, and the Punjab. 
Equipped only with hand-presses for printing, the output of this depart¬ 
ment is naturally not very great. With the power machine which is now 
on order the output will be more than doubled and it might then be able to 
assist, if necessary, the piinting of the Central Office by taking up some of the 
miscellaneous or extra-departmental work which cannot be dealt with at 
Calcutta. 


IV, The Cbnteal Ofeicb at Calcutta. 

19. In reporting upon this office it will be necessary to deal separately with 
the work special to eaoh department and afterwards to discuss such points as 
apply to one or more branches generally. My visits to the provincial offices 
already referred to were hurried ones, made more or less with a special object 
before mentioned. Time to go closely into detail was not so available as it 
has been at Calcutta, and consequently many points, noticed at this latter office 
and discussed here, may apply equally to the other offices. 


20. The maps which are being dealt with and the plates being engraved are 

very varied; in addition to work on the four mile 

Engravmg Department. .-.-i. ^ ,, 

atlas sheets engraving is being done on nve practi- 
cally new general maps of India on scales of 64, 80, 96, 128 and 256 miles 
to an inch respectively; ■ on 16 and 32 mile maps of the Punjab ; on a large 
scale plan of Calcutta, also on six inches and three inches to the mile plans of 
the same town; as well as on Provincial maps, on the 16 mile scale, of provinces 
in Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the United Provinces. Apparently there are 
no arrears of new work—that is to say that all drawing of new survey has been, 
or is in process of being, engraved on the copper plates. There are, however, a 
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large number of plates, between one hundred, and two h mdred, for the correction 
of which mapping material is in the office. Whether this mateiial is, all or in 
part, sufficiently reliable to renrior it desirable to go to the expense of correcting 
the plates and of incorporating it, is not for me to say ; the Commit'eo is pro¬ 
bably considering this point and will no doubt refer to it in its reoort. If it be^ 
decided not to make use of it the arrears practically vanish. If, however, it he 
decided to correct the plates a great deal of work will be involved. Too Olfi'jer 
in charge of the section forms the estimate that it would probably take two 
years to correct all these plates, even supposing that all other work be put aside. 

21. The native of India makes apparently a very fair copper engraver. It 

is true his wages are comparatively small, but 
Sngraving io fndia end in Eugiand. pi ogress is SO slow that there is probably 

not very much difference in oost between the work done locally and that 
executed in England. To strengthen the Calcutta Department by training 
more natives will take time. The Superintendent gives five to seven years 
as the length of time requisite for training before a native is capable of 
working for progress. It is worth (‘onsideiing whether, if the corrections referred 
to are to be made and two years’ arrears to bo constituted, these corrections 
should not be done locally whilst the new work, as material for o ^mplete sheets 
becomes available, might be sent to England. The best method of arriving 
definitely at the relative cost of engraving done locally and at homo would 
be to send impressions of a number of typical sheets, which h ive been done 
hero and of which the actual cost of engraving is known, and ask for estimates 
for the work from sever.d select ;d firms at home. To enable a comparison to 
be made the actual cost of local labour should be increased by over fifty per 
cent, so as to cover the cost of supervision, profits and all the contingent ex¬ 
penses that have to be provided for in any estimate given by a private tirm. 

22. In India it is the practice to print from the originally engraved plates 

with the result that, even when steel-faced, the 
Pnnting from angrayed booomes in time obliterated, and the plate 

itself becomes rolled out so that the work is no longer aociu:ate to soale. At 
home the original engraved plate is never printed from, except of course for 
pulling necessary proofs during the process of engraving or etching in the case 
of hill plates. When the original plate is engraved, a matrix and duplicate 
plate are at once prepared by eleotro-deposition, and’tfiis duplicate is used for 
printing all impressions required. By this method the original plate is kept 
npda maged and intact, and by scraping any detail off the matrix and making 
a new duplicate, a ready and efficient means is afforded for preparing a new and 
correoted plate at the time of the periodic revision of the survey on the ground. 
The question whether it is not advisable to instal the necessary electro-typing 
plant at Calcutta is worth cousider^ition. The plant which exists at present is 
comparatively insignificant and, ^ere a general system of making matrices and 
duplicates decided upon, it would be unequal to the work. 

23. The Committee desired an expression of opinion as to the relative cost of 

Compnrative co.t of engraving apd pro^uoing either by helio-zinoography or some other 
heiio-zmcography. photo prooess, or by engraving the entire map of 

India and Burma on the one inch and half inch to a mile scales respectively. 
The estimated cost of tbe surveying and drawing, both of which duties are done 
by the field parties, will be given by the Surveyor General. But starting from 
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the ooaapletion of the fair dra^ manuscript plan, the cost for preparing the 
map in. one colour only may be estimated to be as follows 


(1) Holio-zinc'ogiapby 

Oue inch scale 
Half iccb scale 

(2) Copper-engraving:— 

OutliiiiB 

Brush drawing; for hills 
Hill envying 


Ei. 75,000. 
„ 22,500. 


One inch scale. 
. 18 lakhs. 

. 0 lakhs. 

. 42 lakhs. 


. Total 


. 69 lakhs'. 


Both the above estimates are for the cost of personal labour only and exchTde aPiy 
sum for supervision and other contingent charges. For the half inch scale 
although the area of copper to be gone over is only one-fourth of that for the 
one inch scale, there are other consideratiohs which enter into the cost and I 
should put donm the cost of each duty as one-half that of the one inch scale, 
and this will make a total of 36 lakhs. 

This estimate is based on the supposition that the drawings completed by 
the field parties are suitable for pbotographio reproduction ; that the area of 
India and Burma amounts to roughly 1,S00,00J square miles; and that there are 
about 3,600 sheets of standard size to be provided for. However, the area of 
country dealt with is so great, its topographical features are so varied and there 
is so little, if any, experience of ond inbh engraving done in India, upon which 
to form an estimate, that I should be afraid to put forward the figures without 
qualification and a request that they may be accepted #ith some reserve. 

24f. The equipment of the Engraving Department consists of eight electric¬ 
ally driven presses, including one used for pulling 
Equipibeiiti. ransfers from copper plates for laying down on 

stone or zinc. A press is now worked with three men including the printer. 
One plate only is worked at a time. If another man ^ero add0d to 6ach press 
and if foitf plates were worked atone time so that one man would- be contiiiu- 
ally inking^ a second cleaning, a-third polishing and the fourth' printing* a much 
larger output might be obtained. Possibly a hundred impressions per diein 
diould be obtained from each press, hut here and in later instances when an 
idea is expressed of the amount of work which might be expected from work¬ 
men or machines, such opinion is given .mth somn diffidence. Allowance can be 
made for the shortness of the bourn worked and- also for the inferiority in 
physique compated. with European labour. But other elements enter into the 
question. The native while accepting low pay possibly accepts it in exchange 
for little work. It is possible'that, with few exceptions, his output of work 
Would not be enlarged by any increase of pay, aUd that he Would merely throw 
up his work, if ho is what he considers to be unduly pressed. Under suoh condi¬ 
tions it will of course always be difficult ta get from him a moderately honest 
day’s work. This question will ho again referred to. 
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26. The racks upon which the maps in stock are stored are open and this 

leaves the maps liable to discolouration by exposure 

Storing and iaane of map?. ivii. i 

® to light, and to damage by dust and dirt, A few 

copies of each sheet might be kept at the Headquarter Office whilst the stocks 
of sheets covering the area of each Provincial Government might be kept, and 
the issue of sheets made, locally. Some arrangement of this sort would, in addi¬ 
tion to facilitating the issue of maps in the areas where they aro most likely 
to be required, also give more room, if required, in the Calcutta office. 

26. The value of the originaldocuments—plans and records of observations 

storing of original manuscript ^nd calculations—must by this time be very great, 

documents. the provision for their safe keeping and security 

from fire does not appear to me to be adequate. The arrangements made at 
Debra for storing these documents were not noted, but at Calcutta the original 
documents are stored in the same building as that in which the maps are stored. 
A fire might oonsume both original and copy when possibly no record of the 
mapping, other than impressions found by chance in the hands of officials and 
the public, might remain. 

27. It will be convenient to take as a basis for some of my remarks on this 

office, the notes on the Drawing offices contained in 
the Series of Notes prepared by the Surveyor 

General for the use of the Committee. 


Di'a'ving DepAttmeot. 


Drawing of Survey maps. 


Since the drawing of the fair plans of the current field work is done by the 
field parties, the chief work which remains for this office is (a) the correction 
and re-compilation and drawing of work which has already been once published, 
(d) the drawing of plans for reduction required in the preparation of the 
general and special maps of the Survey on reduced scales, and (c) the drawing 
of maps, sketches and plans required for preparing maps specially required by 
Departments of the Government other than that of the Survey. This last work 
will hereafter in this report be referred to as extra-departmental work, a term 
which has been applied to it in previous reports. 

2S. As regards (a) the work consists in (1) compiling and drawing, in com¬ 
plete standard sheets, work previously printed and 
published in two or more partially completed sheets; 
and (2) making additions and corrections to the original plans of previously 
published complete standard sheets of which reprints are required and for which 
additional material is in the hands of the Department. The arrears of (o) may be 
taken as about 360 sheets and of (6) roughly 280. The sheets referred to in the 
third column of the general abstract of the arrears of drawing given in para¬ 
graph 9* of Major Bythell’s evidence,—the number of sheets awaiting comple¬ 
tion to margin by photography,—will not throw much work on the Drawing 
Department and do not affect materially the question of any necessary increase 
of personnel. The work on the sheets referred to above under (1) and (2) would, 
should the work bo executed, require some increase, but the Committee in its 
report may possibly recommend that this work be not continued and in that case 
the amount of arrears will be so reduced that no increase on their account will 
be requisite, especially if, as afterwards recommended by me, the Survey be 
relieved of all drawing of extra-departmental work. 

As regards (6) the drawing for reduction is a legitimate work for this office 
and must continue to be provided for. 


• Fide p. 104 of Part II of the Report. 
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29. We now get to (c) the drawing of extra^departaiental work or that 

referred to under beading 4 onlj^, and not 3, in 
Extr*^«p*rtn»ntal di»wing. paragraph 9 of this rep(wt. For this it appears 

necessary to make some special arrangements. The present system is objection¬ 
able because:— 

(a) The amount of work that may be asked for is rery variable; requi¬ 

sitioning departments generally want their work- done urgently 
and the Survey can often only do this to tbe detriment of their own 
work. 

(b) Unnecessary work is probably often asked for, or,—what is much the 
same thing,—work is asked for in an unnecessarily expensive 
form. This is perhaps not unnatural when the applicant has 
not to bear the expense. It is to be recommended therefore that 
all the larger departments such as Railways, Public Works, Post 
and Telegraph Offices, etc., should arrange to make their own 
drawings and forward them ready for photographic reproduction— 
either on the same or on a reduced scale. 

The Survey sliould allot a small definite number of draughtsmen for draw¬ 
ing work for the smaller departments which cannot economically employ a 
trained draughtsman. It should be understood, however, that applications 
from such departments cannot be treated as urgent, but that the work will be 
taken up in tifm as it is received, and that should greater expedition be necessary 
other arrangements must be made. 

Unlimited decentralisation of the drawing is recommended because 
draughtsmen can be practically found or trained anywhere, and for the drawing 
no expensive and heavy plant is required, hut undue decentralisation is not 
recommended for the reproduction by photography and zinc printing, for which 
work the plant required is expensive, the labour skilled, and the supervision 
difficult to be obtained. 

30. Many of the points noticed by me in visiting this office have been 

referred to in Major Bythell’s evidence,* and to 
those, such for instance as that of the further use 

of photography for enlaiging and reducing, upon which no difference of 
opinion exists, it seems unnecessary to make further allusion here. 

The outline drawing now being done is good and the typing is generally 
clear enough for reproduction by the camera, but it is hot sufficiently uniform 
in blackness and density for satisfactory reproduction by the Vandyke process. 
For present methods of reproduction it is very essential that the original manu¬ 
script plans should be kept as clean as possible; it is always difficult to effect 
this even in England, but I notice that here, where the means are the more 
necessary, they are not so apparent. One means is the plentiful supply of fine 
tissue paper, so that the back of the plan, and those portions of the front not 
being drawn on, may be kept covered up. But more important means are the 
liberal supply of basins, water and soap, the constant use of the same by the 
draughtsmen, the continual driving in of precepts inculcating cleanliness and 
possibly the, imposition of fines or reduction of pay for dirty work. 

Many plans in course of preparation were of very large dimensions. 
Requisitioning officers do not appreciate the inconvenience caused by their 
not being content with sheets of normal size. A plan to print on a double 
elephant sheet of paper (41"x27'') should, except under very exceptional 

drcumstances, be large enough. _ 

* Vid« pagu 103—109 of Fart 11 of the Baport. 


General remarke. 
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Some of the fiist proofs being examined were printed- on hard thin paperi 
KLoh as would not lift an impression sufficiently good to show correctly the 
state of the work on the plate. 

One or two special maps were being prepared by methods other than those 
which might have been preferable. The sheets had been prepared by photo¬ 
graphic transfers and three blue prints were being inked up for the cobui 
plates. I should have preferred to photograph the originals, which were good 
enough for photography and which could have been cut and readjusted to form 
new plates if necessary, and to duff out the three negatives to make the colour 
plates. This method would have been the more expeditious and possibly the 
cheaper. I also noticed the preparation of thirty small maps of Native States 
for the Bengal Government. These were being prepared by cutting the areas 
out of impressions, mounting^on paper and completing the margins and titles 
for photography. They might, I think, have been better prepared by laying 
down transfers from copper and completing the titles and margins on the stone 
or zinc plate. If, however, copies have to be printed periodically, there might 
be much in favour of getting the maps on negatives and keeping the same 
as well as the plates. 

, 31. The quality of photographic and Vandyke reproductions depends so 

OoH>raii.*tion of drawing and print- that of the Original drawing, that it 

ii.g dapartment*. seems to me desitable that the officer responsible 

for the final result should have undivided responsibility of the work from its 
beginning. This would necessitate the amalgamation of the photographic and 
printing departments with that portion of the drawing department which draws 
for reproduction in those departments. Such an arrangement has a drawback; 
it forms a large charge for one officer without an assistant', and this disadvan¬ 
tage is more than an ordinary one in the Calcutta offices where, I think, the 
departments employing labour should receive a very large amount of superinten¬ 
dence on the part of the officer in charge. With much official correspondence, 
one officer could not, in my opinion, give sufficient time to the personal super¬ 
vision of all the work-rooms of the amalgamated department. However, these 
duties appear to me to be at present too widely separated, the drawing from the 
photography and printing, and, if during any re-arrangement of the office it be 
possible to bring them more in touoh with one another, it would be to the advan¬ 
tage of the work. The officer in charge of the printing should be able to influence 
the drawing, and he in charge of the drawing should be well acquainted with all 
the printing methods. At Southampton these departments, with others, used to 
be under an officer with an assistant. It was found desirable to relieve the senior 
of some pf his responsibility, and a measure of responsibility direct to the Director 
General was given to the junior. The line between their duties is very lightly 
drawn by them, they work much together and in the absence of one, even 
temporarily, the other carries on the work of both. It is only by some system 
such as this that the responsibility can be divided whilst the influence of botli 
officers makes itself felt through the whole work It might be urged against 
making any change that nearly all the drawing is done in the field parties and, 
only a very small portion ini the Central Office. This is so, but in order that 
the officer in charge of the printing may be in a position to write to the field 
parties to explain how their drawings fail in their requirements, and to make 
suggestions for their improvement he should have all the expeiionce he is 
likely to gain from an office of bis own. 



32. The photographic department is equipped with one large camera and' 
..... four smaller ones. The work done is that of photo* 

Photographio dep^rtoiint. i i • a ^ 

graphing plans for the preparation of zino plates by 
either transfers or direct contact printing, and for making reductions and enlarge¬ 
ments. Up to one or two years ago all the photo-zinoograpluc work was done by 
transfers, but since then the system of helio-zincography has been inti-oduced. 
A great deal of transfer work is still done, as in some instances it is rendered 
necessary on technical grounds, but the better method should be substituted for 
it whenever possible. To obtain the best results from helio-zincography the ori¬ 
ginal should be drawn for induction to two-thirds or one-half the scale. Very little 
improvement of style can be expected so long as reproductions have to be made 
from the old manuscript drawings, which are on the same scale and in some 
instances are much damaged and repaired, or from printed impressions. 

The present demand on the office is for only about 2,000 negatives a year. 
It can easily turn out twice that number, and so it may safely be inferred 
that it can meet all requirements likely to be made upon it in the immediate 
future. It may require some modification in the existing equipment, or 
possibly some additional equipment may be required, but this is discussed 
under the heading of Cameras later on. 

In many instances advantage is not taken of the means offered by photo¬ 
graphy of bringing back to scale drawings which may have become distorted 
by irregular expansion, dr contraction of the paper upon which they are pre¬ 
pared. Owing to the comparatively small scale *of the survey, as well as to 
the expansion and contraction which will certainly take place in the paper 
after printing, this refinement may possibly appear unnecessary, but errors are 
BO apt to occur in every stage of surveying and map-making that correction 
of them should never be omitted whenever it can be made. 

The system of belio-zincography as employed in India differs from that 
used at Southampton. The English method has never been tried in India, as it 
has apparently been assumed that the film of insoluble albumen which 
remains between the ink and the metal would not stand the damp climate of 
Calcutta. This assumption is possibly an eiToneofis one. If the metal plate 
be etched before coating, and the coating solution be made up and put on exactly 
as it is done at home, there is no reason why, if care be exercised in the mani¬ 
pulation, results equal to those obtained at home should not be obtained here 
also. 


"When blue prints of drawings for inking up are required accurately to 
scale, they should he prepared not by printing on ferrotype or other paper 
which requires washing for development, but by printing in blue on good 
paper from a heliographed zino plate. If the negative itself be to scale, the 
prints will he to scale also. 

33. This is a section of the photographic branch. The number of retouchers 

is at present ten with an average monthly salary 
Negative retouching. of about Ks. 30. The possibilities of this duty are 

not made the most of at Calcutta. It is seldom that. a negative is suitable for 
making either a helio plate or a transfer without more or less retouching. The 
negative, moreover, offers great facilities for the correction of errors and 
insertion of omissions, and when proof or other corrections are many, it is often 
better to carry them out on the negative instead of on the plate itself. In the 
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2mc printing room I noticed a plate of a Caohar aheet which was an example 
of this. The duty is an important one, and although mere duffing is a simple 
duty and correction of detail not difficult, the touching up of writing or 
writing new names requires good draftsmen. Bad workmanship will probably 
spoil rather than improve the negative. Any further introduction of colour 
printing will throw more work on this duty, and the number of retouchers 
or glass engravers will require increasing to possibly double its present state. 

Negatives, upon which a large amount of work has been expended, increase 
in value and their retention becomes a matter for consideration. The extent 
to which this storing of negatives will be economically justified should be 
determined, and more suitable racks for storing the negatives in the stores should 
be provided. 


34. This process was originated fci the Calcutta office and it is being, or will 
„ ^ be made use of, not only in the central office but 

Vandjke printing. 

also in the provincial offices for the reproduction 
of cadastral sheets and mdsoellaneous work. The necessary equipment does not 
cost much and natives can very soon be instructed to work it sufficiently well 
for practical purposes. In this country it has been used chiefly for those maps in 
the reproduction of which a fino class of work is neither looked for nw necessary. 
It has, however, been more extensively used in England, and the reproduction 
of the manuscript sheets of the Ordnance Survey cadastral plans by printing 
through Whatman’s hand-made paper of 216 lbs. to the double elephant ream 
is in advance of any work produced by this process in India. The methods em¬ 
ployed at home and here differ slightly. It is explained that the methods 
adopted here are simpler for the native and the results are sufficiently good; 
this, may be true, but is it not reducing the methods, and consequently the 
quality of the finished work, to the level of the average or possibly the worst 
workman and not raising the workman to the full capacity of the process ? In 
any Department in which a high ideal of work is aimed at, inferior methods, or 
rather mferior workmanship, should find no place. Vandyke printing at its 
best will never give results equal to those obtained from heliographed plates 
prepared from reduced negatives. 

In more than one of the offices the printers were printing from Vandyke 
and other plates on damped paper. This possibly saves the printer trouble, but 
it hds many objections, and there should be no neccasity for it if paper suitable 
for surface printing be used. 


36. The equipment consist of five power machines and 29 hand-presses. 

Zino Mjd Utho.printing dapaxt* .Allowing 16 liand-presses bo continually employed 

in proving plates and transferring, 14 remain 
available for printing. Assuming that each press turns out from 80 to 100 
pulls, and each machine from 1,000 to 2,000 pulls a day,, the whole department 
should provide an annual output of at least from 1,600,000 to 2,000,000 pulls. 
By “ puU ” is meant one impression made in the maehine. A map print^ in 
black and three colours would require/oar ‘pulls’; two or three small maps can 
be laid down on one stone and an impression of all three can be obtained by 
one pull. The number of pulls in a year may be taken approximately as a 
measure,of the work done in the whole department. It is true other considera¬ 
tions oome in, hut it is simpler to ignore them, and for the purposes of the 
present report the deductions based on that assumption will be sufficiently 
oorreot. In forming the estimate of 1,600,000 or 2,000,000 pulls for the 
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Calcutta offloe, allowance has been made for the short daily hours of work; and 
the excessive number of holidays, and feast days. It is not dbsiiable tb prebi 
for too large an output whieh would be obtained only at the Expense of good 
printing. 

The total, number of printings pulled in 1902-03 Was 1,299,617 arid in 
1903-04, 1,276,681. In round numbers 1,300,000 may be taken as the pri^rii' 
annual requirement in the Calcutta ofdoe alone. This number may be divided' 
up as follows:— 

Besrular topographical work Which must he printed at Cd^lcntta 860,000 polls. 

Extriv^dfiartmental work based on topographical maps which 
can he more economically produced at Calcutta than else¬ 
where .. 177,000 ditto. 

Extra-departmental work which could be prepared and printed 
in any other office 763,000 ditto, 

ToTTAt . 1,800,000 ditto. 

It is apparent then that Calcutta has sufficient printing power to continue 
for the present all the work which it has been heretofore called upon to do. 
Should, however, the Committee recommend an increase in the number of field 
parties as well as the adoption of additional colours in the printing of the maps, 
these recommendations will appreciably increase the amount of printing 
required for the regular topographical work, and a time may come when the' 
printing done equals the maximum possible output. It will be theu necessary 
to get rid of some of the extra-departmental work, and this can be dpne 
by sending it to either Poona or Roorkee, who are both willing to take it, and 
are capable of increasing their output, within limits, without any great expen¬ 
diture in additional machinery. The former, with a few additional draughtsmen 
only, can increase its putput by about 300,000 pulls. The latter also would only; 
have to increase its staff of draughtsmen to enable it to turn out at once an 
increase of work. The question of any necessary outlay for machinery at 
Eoorkee has already been alluded to. The printing offices can meet without 
difficulty any practically possible increase in the strength or number of the field 
parties. If the area surveyed be doubled it should necessitate only one or two 
hundred thousand pulls of extra-departmental work being transferred from 
Calcutta to Poona or Eoorkee. 

36. Regarding the quality of the work done at Calcutta and in the other 
. , offices visited by me, one or two directions in which 

ot worip* 

improvement may be looked for have been already 
suggested in the remarks dealing with the photographic office, helio-zinoographic 
printing and glass retouching, and later on more may be suggested under grain¬ 
ing and other heads. It may be possible and easy after a brief inspection of an 
office to detect and point out speoiflo instances in which the quality of the work 
is being sacrificed, but to say exactly how it is to be improved is more difficult. 
The final print of a map depends upon many processes each one of which requires 
care, skill and a capacity for taking pains on the part of the workman employed. 
One careless or unskilled man in the chain of production can spoil all the care 
and skill expended by others. The Indian Native, taken from the bazaar, cannot 
reasonably be expected to possess without training those attributes necessary for 
the production of good work, and, above all, an ideal to work up to. It is possible 
that many of the workmen in the office have never seen a good impression in 
their lives, and have no ideal beyond that supplied daily by their own work. 
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Specimens of continental work are hung up in the Headquarter block of the 
Calcutta office, but I saw none in the rooms used by the native workmen. 

If the quality of the work is to improve, quantity must for a time be kept 
subservient to quality. Samples of the best continental work should be within 
sight of every man, and he should be constantly encouraged to work up to it 
Increase of sal^iry should be made to depend upon quality bf work. More than 
ordinary care should be taken in the selection of superintending workmen 
obtaii.ed from England, who should be not only workmen of the highest pro¬ 
ficiency, but should possess the quality of being able, and should be willing, 
to impart their knowledge to others. The quality of the supervision is much 
more important than its quantity. The office at Poona, wliioh is not half the 
size of that at Calcutta, made an output of about 760,000 pulls in six months, 
being at the rate of 1,600,000,pulls a year, or actually more than that turned 
out at Calcutta. The quality of the work is vbry good, but in comparing this 
out put with Calcutta reservations are necessary. Some portion of the Poona 
work, I do not know how much, consisted of forms, and when I visited the 

office one machine was running on forms uninter- 
ruptedly at a speed that could not have been made 
after Cointi»i arant'e .loparmve, eiiow jr £ nlaus or mai'S. The work nt Poona was 

that ill Itioa 03, urtha, end r r ^ 

in 1908-04 a etiii lerifer pr.iportion generally and easier to prepare thnn that 

of the work flonaiited of Calcutta. At Poona, besides Mr. Lemesurier, 

the Superintendent, there is, I believe, only* one European from England and 
only one other white foreman, hut the whole working appeared to me to be 
methodical, the arrangements orderly, and the rooms and shops clean. 

I do not, however, attribute all these results to supt^rvision only. Some 
aUowance has, I am informed, to be made for the superior qualifications, and 
characteristics of the natives of Poona as workmen. My opportunities of form¬ 
ing independent opinions on such questions have been insufficient. 

"WJth reference to one or two points in Mr. Pope’s evidence* which have 
not been remarked upon by me:—The Southampton map printed by heHo- 
zinoography is better than that printed here, not, as he suggpests, by reason 
of the amount of Work put on the negative as there was probably very little 
in this case, but on account of better work all through; the original drawing 
was probably better ; the negative was better, although taken with a similar 
lens f the heliographed plate was naturally better, and the map is printed on a 
better printing paper. 

Mr. Pope would like to have a European printer at each machine. He 
may be right, but his five printers at, say, forty-two shillings a week at home 
would amount to 210«. a week. I should prefer to bring out one good man 
at 60s. a week in England to superintend generally the machines with 
native or Eurasian minders in charge of each machine. In the one case the 
printing would never rise above mediocrity, whilst in the other case it would 
possess the possibility of reaching a higher level. 

37. T^e only well grained zinc plate which I have seen in India was at 

Roorkee. This plate had not been grained by 
Graining plates. hand but by a simple adaptation of the machine 

introduced in England by Mr. Block, and it is worked by hand. As a 
good grain can be obtained on a hand-grained plate only by the expenditure 
of a good deal of muscular work, and since the native whom I ha /e seen 
in the offices, is either unable or unwilling to expend this force, the box as 


• Fide pagM 118 —H 8 in Part II of the Eeport. 
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Traoing tor ttuuttr to ttone or nne. 


Preurring plater. 


oonstruoted at Boorkee and used there, might well be adopted in the other 
offices. 

The sand for graining plates at Calcutta is purchased in England. It must, 
X should think, be possible to obtain a suitable sand locally. 

The plates at Madras are not of a suffioiently good .quality for printing 
purposes. Many of tliose at Calcutta hare done tiieir work and, if good results 
are desired, should be oondemned and replaced by new ones. 

88. A. good deal of this work appears to be still carried on. Any traoings 

required might well be made on traoiqg paper for 
Vandyke printing as the results will be as good, if 
not better, and the danger of haring to make a second tracing should the first 
not go down well, is obriated. 

39. At Southampton all sine plates of Ordnance Surrey sheets and other 

sheets, of which copies may be required, are pre» 
serred, so that reprint editions can be struck offi 

without trouble or loss of time. The expense is little more than the amount 
of the interest on the capital ralue of the zino and presses. It is worth con¬ 
sideration how far the adoption of the system is adrisable under Indian 
conditions. 

40. An unnecessary amount of undesirable work is at times thrown on .the 

printing department by laxity in other depart- 
Correction of prooii. ments, both in and outside the Survey, in not 

properly preparing originals sent for reproduction, necessitating on thl* 
account alterations not only on first proof hut also on revise. The correction 
of zino plates invariably injures the work. The only way to stop continual 
offenders outside the office is to be chary of sending proofs. 

41. The staff of the letter press printing department consists of one Sup¬ 

erintendent and 33 workmen, and its equipment 
Letter prees printing. oonsists of 2 wharfdales and 2 platen machines. It 

prints, in addition to the imprints, transfers and miscellaneous work required for 
the actual preparation of maps and plans, all or a large quantity, of the forms 
used by the Survey Department. For the former work, transfers, eto., three or 
four compositors should probably suffice. By transferring the latter work, the 
printing of forms, to the Government Press the department could be materially 
reduced. This would save space and lessen the amount of supervision which is 
at present diverted from the work of map printing proper. It would allow of 
one wharfdale and one platen being cleared out of the maohiue-^oom; this would 
be a good thing as that room is now somewhat crowded. The one wharfdale 
and the platen which should be retained might possibly be transferred from 
the machine room to the composing room. 

42. The photogravure department employs 28 officials altogether and is 

fully equipped with cameras, printing presses and 
everything required for the production of photo¬ 
gravure or heliogravure plates and impressions. The work done has been 
always of a very high quality, and the Survey of India has reason to be proud 
of it. It is not however required for map production and might without any 
difficulty be separated from the Survey Office. Its retention in India will 
probably be advantageous for the same work upon which it has heretofore been 
employed, namely, illustrating scientific books, reports and pamphlets issued 
under Gorernnient authority. It might very Well be attached to the Central 
Press or to some office where it would be under better climatic conditions than 
it is in Calcutta. 


PbotograTiire department. 
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in charge of tfce lithographic depjyrtment objects to the remoral 
of this department on the ground that it may, in the near future, be made use 
preparing photo-etched plates pf hills. There may be something in this, 
hut if this depart*uen,t is fully employed on its legitimate work it may Tery 
peU he kept at that work entirely, and when the screen hill work may be started, 
neur menmi^t he trained, for it differs considerably from that of heliogravure. 
For the screen hill work artistic hill engravers are necessary. It is the supply 
pf this labour which, will so limit the output that the work of photography 
Vill npt bp muph, and might very .well be dope by the Superintendent of 
P^tpgraphy. 

V. Ci.UBB.Aa AKU Lbksbs. 


43. The general adoption of helio-zinoography in substitution for photo*zinoo> 

graphy will probably necessitate the piovision of 
larger cameras in place of some of the small ones 
now found in the different of^oes. In the latter process a map could be photo¬ 
graphed in portions and the transfers joined up together for laying down on the 
plate or stone. In the former process, however, the whole map must be con¬ 
tained on one negative. The length of the present standard sheet is about 37 
inches inside the margins. With the margins thenoselves and marginal writing 
the total length requiring to be photographed is about 40 inches. The only 
cameras capable of taking a plate sufldciently large for this is one at Calcutta 
and one, a camera room, at Debra. The question of reducing the size of the 
standard sheet has, I believe, been raised and will be discussed by the Cotp- 
mittee. Should the size he reduced the dimensions of the new cameras will be 
governed, firstly by tlie size of sheet decided upon, and, secondly, by the size 
of any other work of which reproductions may be required. 

Where opportunity exists it may be desirable to arrange or construct a 
camera room rather than to purchase a camera itself. A camera room entering 
directly into the dark room has many advantages; in the hot weather working 
in a camera room may he uncomfortable, but if properly ventilated it need 
not be any more uncomfortable than working in a glass .house or in a 
developing room. It is possible that cameras could be made more cheaply at 
B.oorkee than they could be procured from England. 

44. In the two cameras before mentioned as being suflBoiently large for 


I«i>8e« and prisma. 


reproducing the present sized standard sheets are 
fitted Zeiss lenses of 52 inches foous and four or 


four and-a-half inches diameter. To cover satisfactorily a circle 40 inches in 
diameter the foous of the lens should, I think, be approximately 60 inches 
and the diameter not less than 6 inches. If the proseht dimensions of the 
standard sheet be retained, new lenses of the diameter given by me should be 
obtained. The existing ones can be used in the smaller cameras for reduction. 
Their focal lengths will perhaps render it difficult to adapt the cameras for 
reproduction. A modem lens of 60 inches focus can now be purchased for a 
sum varying from three hundred to four hundred guineas, and a prism suitable 
for use with such a lens -will cost from one to two hundred guineas; more than 
oue*half of the cost of the lens is occasioned probably by the correction of the 
secondary spectrum and this correction, although desirable for colour work, is net 
essential for map work, and lenses of this quality may reasonably be Considered 
somewhat expensive for placing in the hands of native workmen. One hundred 
or One hundred and fifty guineas should purchase a first class lens corrected 
for one colour only. 
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Prisms, when they get as large as six inches, have disadvantages which are 
obviated by the use of mirrors. The troubles experienced in the working of 
silvered mirrors are got over probably in the newly patented solid metal 
Kuhlbaum mirrors. They are about one-half the cost of prisms, and look as if 
they ought to answer their purpose satisfactorily. However I am not speaking 
from experience, but one will be shortly purchased for trial at Southampton. 
They will undoubtedly require careful handling and possibly for map work 
will require more careful adjustment to the lens than that provided for general 
trade purposes. When purchasing lenses advice could probably be obtained 
from Dr. Glazobrook, the Director of the National Physical Laboratory at 
Bushey. A new lens testing machine is being constructed under his direction 
for use at the Laboratory, and all lenses purchased in England might advisedly 
be sent there to be tested before beidg accepted. The Laboratory, although a 
Government Institution, has, I believe, to justify its existence from a commer¬ 
cial point of view and fees are charged for all testing carried out. 

VI, PaiNTiKG Paper. 

45. The three properties required in paper for the Indian Survey maps are 

Beqolrementt in paper. probably— 

(1) Power to resist the discolouring and the disintegrating effects of 

time. 

(2) Capacity of lifting a good impression from the plate or stone. 

(3) Sufficient strength and toughness to stand the handling to which the 

map is likely be subjected. 

Unfortunately it is difficult, to obtain a paper combining to any satisfac¬ 
tory degree all these properties combined. In England the sheets of the 26-inch 
and 0-inch maps are much used for estate maps, for illustrating legal documents, 
and for other purposes rendering it desirable that the paper and ink should 
resist the ravages of time. If it be considered that the maps of the Survey here 
ate to answer similar purposes, it is necessary that all paper purchased should 
be examined to aficertain that its constituents are such as will in all probability 
fulfil the necessary conditions. There is now so much competition in the paper 
trade, and so many chemically unstable articles are used in the manufacture of 
paper, that unremitting care is necessary to guarantee that the paper supplied 
is always up to the specification. Unfortunately for the military map maker it 
is very difficult, if not impossible, for the paper maker to make a paper which 
will stand the treatment which most soldiera consider it should do. And 
if such a paper could be made it would probably be difficult to print on it satis¬ 
factorily, for strength and toughness are not often found combined with good 
printing qualities. The paper upon which many standard sheets are printed 
has been chosen probably in consideration to those who like a hard paper in pre¬ 
ference to a good impression. Some of the extra-departmental work is printed, 
on a better lifting class of paper, but still, if improved results are to be 
obtained all round, this question of paper requires more consideration than, so 
far as I can see, it has hitherto received. 

The drawing paper for making original drawings should be the best obtain¬ 
able. Whatman’s hand made paper is used, but the few sheets handled by me do 
not appear to be so heavy as they might be. That used at Southampton weighs 
216 lbs. a double elephant ream of 480 sheets. 
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Provincial offioos. 


Calcutta office. 


46. Practically no arrangements are made in India for seasoning tlie paper 

Seaaoning paper. before Using it. For Ordinary rough work season¬ 

ing may be an unnecessary refinement. But for 

maps intended to retain their scale after printing it is essential, and for colour 
printing well seasoned paper will register bettor than that green from the mills. 
When the desirability of seasoning paper by hanging it up in sheets and exposing 
it to the air has been suggested, doubt has been expressed whether it would 
stand the hot damp season in Calcutta; in fact this particular season has been 
held up as suoh a bugbear that no recommendation can be made without some 
misgivings. In the Survey Report for 1901-02 it is explained that the method 
of helio-zincography had to be changed, because gelatine would not stand, and 
yet many things containing that article must have sufficient constitution to 
withstand the putrefying effects of the Calcutta climate. However the sizing 
ingredient in the better class papers is gelatine, and if it be an absolute fact that 
this article will not remain good, then resin-sized papers should be obtained. 
There, however, the compromise comes in, resin-sized papers will not keep so 
well as those sized with gelatine. 

VII. Buildings and fittings. 

47. The buildings at the district offices visited by me are well adapted for 

their purpose and for the work they are nonf turning 
out. The fitments also appeared to be satisfactory, 

or at all events the offices being comparatively small,. the absence of necessary 
fitments was not so noticeable as they would be in a larger office. 

48. As regards the Calcutta office, mention has already been made of the 

necessity of a zinc plate store and suitable racks; a 
glass negative store exists, but it is insufficiently 

fitted ; a proper plate graining room should be provided, the work being now 
done in a verandah ; a room should be found and suitably fitted as an expense 
store for the immediate issue of paper to tho machine room, and the enclosures 
now used for this purpose might be cleared away. Wash-hand basins, water 
taps and soap should be provided. 

Hot plates and electric fans should be fitted for drying off zinc plates in 
any room where such plates are worked, and a hot plate for the man employed 
in pulling transfers from copper plates. This man, whose work it is to pull 
transfers from copper plates, must often require to heat the plates, and he 
should in all reasonableness have access to a hot plate, yet when I saw him 
he had to make up a fire of paper scraps and heat his plate over that. Space 
and fitments for hanging paper when seasoning are wanted, and probably many 
other things, the absence of which 1 have not noticed in the short time 
available. 

In the damp seasons many occasions must arise when a general drying 
room would be useful for hastening and increasing the output of work. 

Some of these additions may be considered unnecessary, but, if their provi- 
sinn will tend to train the workmen in habits of orderliness and cleanliness, the 
money expended upon them will be well spent. 

VIII. Removal of thr office to another station. 

49. If tho original document-* of tho survey, tho printed impressions in 

C:i.uatio reqnh-omem,. '''' in 

Calcutta there would appear to be, from a technical 

point of view, no absolute necessity to move the office to another station. 
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Labour requirements. 


Better atmospheric conditions might however be obtained, and if another station 
is to be selected the following points should be considered,—a moderately dry 
atmosphere would be best for the preservation of documents, the storage and 
seasoning of paper, and the working and preservation of zinc plates. Rapid 
changes from dry to moist or moist to dry make good registering difficult 
in colour printing. 

60. But a more important question in the selection of a new station is that 

of labour. If all the labour, which can be got out 
of the Calcutta native, is being obtained in the office 
at present he is not worth much. At a hand lithographic press it takes four or 
five men to do one-half, or even one-third of the work that two men will do at 
home. At machines and platens two men are doing the work which a boy or girl 
would do at home, and the girl would do more than the two men. In drawing 
and typing the progress is not one-half of what it is in England, and this is a 
duty requiring no muscular energy, which there is no apparent reason why the 
native should not do as well as the European. Again graining zinc plates, two 
men do about one-quarter as much as one man does at home, and so probably it 
runs on through all the duties until it strikes one as possible that native labour is 
not really so cheap as it looks. The possibly little difference between the cost of 
copper engraving here and in Europe lias already been referred to. The only 
remedies for all this, if the office remain at Calcutta, are firstly, either summary 
dismissal or decrease of pay for inferior or insufficient work, and increase of pay 
as a reward for satisfactory work, or secondly, working piecework. I cannot agree 
with the Assistant Surveyor General in charge of the Lithographic Office that 
piece-work could not bo applied in the printing section. Printing both on hand- 
press and on machine is often paid for by that method. In the drawing depart¬ 
ment both drawing and typing, the latter especially, can be pieced out: in the 
correction however of drawings, stones or plates, the application of piecework 
rating is more difficult. The same official has, in his evidence, apparently mis¬ 
understood the meaning of “ overtime” work; hut the reasons given by him 
against lengthening the normal hours of work apply equally against working 
occasionally overtime. But would not increased hours with increased pay obviate 
the necessity for the lower paid employes having to work in the bazaars before 
coming to or after leaving the office ? By increasing the hours of work and at 
the same time increasing the rates of pay, the output might perhaps increase 
proportionately, but on the other hand it might not. On the whole, if any 
place could be found whero all these difficulties of labour would be ameliorated, 
it would go far to justify the expenditure of money required for moving the 
office from Calcutta. 

Mr. Pope’s arguments against overtime and piecework may or may not be 
valid, but an office which cannot increase its output by temporarily working its 
employes on one or other of these methods, must be singularly inelastic and 
incapable of meeting any temporary pressure of work. 


IX. Printing Schools or the Sappers and Miners. 

61. I visited the school of the Sappers and Miners at Eoorkee, and possibly 
. , , similar soliools exist at Bangalore and Kirkce. My 

Work required for presses. _ _ ° ^ 

only object in mentioning these schools here is to 
point out that, if any instructions were to be issued definitely directing all extra¬ 
departmental work from specified areas to be sent for reproduction to specified 
offices, some arrangement should he made that sufficient work to enable these 
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presses to be tept going for training purposes should be allocated to them. The 
Officer Commanding Sappers and Miners at Boorkee was a little afraid lest, if 
orders were issued that all work from the Puniab and United Provinces was to 
be sent to tlie Thomason College, he should find difficulty in getting work to keep 
bis two hand presses running. 

62.. Some apologies are due for this report. Opinions have been expressed 
Conohaion recommendations made with many reservations. 

My time in India has not been long, and the field of 
enquiry has been wide. Though all officials have given information readily, it 
has nevertheless taken time to collect, and questions of climate and local condi¬ 
tions of labour influence to so great a degree many of the problems to be solved 
that it is difficult, for one with so slight an experience, to advise more dogmati¬ 
cally than has been done. 


Calcutta j 
81st February 1905^ 


S. 0. N. GRANT, 

Colonel, B, E. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL LONGES 


SHOWING HIS PROPOSED GROUPS AND PARTIES TO COMPLEl 
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ION OF THE VARIOUS OLASSES OF SURVEY WORK 






















GENERAL MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE DISTRIBUTION OF ‘ 

_REQUIRED FOR THE PREPARATION OF A TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP 























Litbo ■ I. O., Calcutta 
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{QUHARSON’S SCHEME 

i TO COMPLETE THE REVISION IN 26 YEARS- 




























COLONEL SIR JOHN FARQUH/ 


SHOWING NUMBER AND LOCATION OF PARTIES TO COMPI 
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Woods or jungles . 

'' '' '' 

' 

Forest open^ 

1/yw shrub jungle. 

Same as 1 inch if depicted 
at all. 

Extemive aratt lands .. 

Extensive stonu wastes . . 

■U^ Jl.. 

The words ‘'stony waste" 

n 


to be printed over the spot 
on the map. 

» n 



Same as I ineh, but every 

Boundaries — 


fourth mile^stone onfy 
to be shown. 

Province or State . 

District .. 


Same as 1 inch. 

.. 

Subdivision, Tahsil, Pergunnah, Taluka . 

_1 

- - _ 

»» ** 


or helio-zincographed maps certain of these symbols mmt be drawn less finely than here shown. 


Please turn over. 











. 

<tT S A Ati-a 

&T.S A^Akra. 


. . 

(The name to he printed level with the base of the triangle.) 




Stde^ of 

tiCdAi of Triangles 

A Khari 




of TruuigUs 



Trio ononietrleal Seiohts . 





Clifiomctrie Heights .. 

.(92a 

.1923 



Baro'owtric and Boiling Boint Heights . 



Woods or Jungles . 

Relative Heights .. 

/5r. 

e. «. 853 




Bench marks .. 




Metalled roads (avenues of trees should he shown) . 




Main roads immetalledfor eart trafie (avenues of trees 







»t 1 > 


Extensive grass lands . 

Village track in the plains or camel roads near the 
JV. W. Frontier, or trade routes in hilly countries like 
Burma, Shun States, ^e. . . 




Extensive stony wastes . 

Mule paths, bridle paths . 


»* 





f} »> 


Milestones . 

Footpaths (in hills and ravines only) . 




Boundaries — 


.. ^ _ 



Canals with distributaries ^ locks 

—- 



Prmince or State . 

Aoueduct . 

liO<‘j€ 



District . 





Subdivision, Tahsil, 


Th'u in ths characteristic sheet of s-^mboh/ rtfirnd to in paragraph IW of the report. It *« understood that for photo, or keUo-zincographed maps cer 























T OF SYMBOLS 

JTfFICIAL FEATURES ON MAPS. 





































CHARACTERISTIC SHEET OE SYMBC 

OR 

METHOD OF DEPICTING NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL FEATURE 


Feature. 


City or Town (actual shape to scale) 

Village . 

Deserted Village . 

Scattered huts .. 


Ruins.. 


Christian place of Worship- 

Temple or Pagoda . 

Mosque . 

Fort . 


Tra/vellers' or Ddh Bungalow where a cook and prorisiona 
will he found . 


Rest house (m eook or provisions) .. 


Symbol or method of depiction. 
1 Inch = 1 Mile. 


Buddhist Kyaung . 


Encamping ground one regularly taken up as Govt. 

' demarcated with pillars) . 


Post Office . 

Telegraph Office . 

Combined Post and Telegraph Office.. 
Police Station (Thana) .. 


Well (a) Masonry lined, (b) Unlined... 


Spring.. 


Bazaar, market, centre of supply... 


Dhpchsary or Hospital only necessary in villages—in 
towns it may be taken for granted that they exist . 


Telegraph line (need not he shoivn along railways).. 


Principal G. T. Stations . 

(The name to he printed level with the base of the triangle.) 


Secondary Stations.. 


Intersected points . 

Trigononwtrical Heights . 

Clinomctric Heights . 

Baroinctrie and Boiling Point Heights.. 

Relative Heights . 

\ Bench marks . 


G 


fhi 

A 

n 

D-B. 

RH 


pa 

t<K 

PT<K 

P-a. 

<s> o 

(a.) (h) 

■►Spr 

Market 


(l)ispfneuryl (Hospital/) 


Sides of TriaivfUs 
aXS. A Aira. 


Sides of THanglee 
A Ehari 

Sides of IhUui^ies 
A Khofx 


Symbol or method of depiction. 
1 Inch :=:4 Miles. 




•^9 

BO 

FO 

TO 

FTO 

PS 


* Spr. 


.*>tdes of ThanffUs 

GTS A Akra 


Sidee of "Ria/igles 
A Ehari 


Feal 


Railways — 

Two or more line* 

Single lines . 

Mineral lines ^ tr 

Tunnel . 

1 Roadway over railw 

2 ,, under ,, 

3 Railway over „ 

b Level crossing . 

Viaduct . 

Cutting and embankment in 
irrigation dams . 

Cliffs, Precipices, and quart 
Lakes, bridges, fords, fe, 

Flow of stream (1) . 

Tidal stream (2) . 


Coast features. 


Tanks (with Embankment, 

it) 


Limits of cultivation— 

(aj Dry . 

(b) Wet . 

Nullahs or ravines . 

Karezes (gimng depth of'ce 
exists) . 

Marshes, swamps, jhiU, be 

Orchards, baghs, mango gri 

(1) Walled . 

(2) Open . . 


Woods or jungles 
















































